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The Nature of News 





BY WILBUR SCHRAMM 


The Director of the Institute of Communications Research at 
the University of Illinois presents an hypothesis, based on ex- 
perimental evidence, to explain some of the psychological char- 
acteristics of news and the way we read and listen to it. His 
article is in part a sequel to his study in the June issue. 





YNEWS EXISTS IN THE MINDS OF 


men. It is not an event; it is something 
perceived after the event. It is not iden- 
tical with the event; it is an attempt to 


reconstruct the essential framework of 
the event—essential being defined 
against a frame of reference which is 
calculated to make the event meaning- 
ful to the reader. It is an aspect of 
communication, and has the familiar 
characteristics of that process. The 
frst news report of an event is put 
together from a gestalt of eyewitness 
accounts, secondhand accounts, terti- 
ary comments and explanations, and 
the reporter’s own knowledge and pre- 
dispositions. The report is then coded 
for transmission, usually by persons 
who have had no connection with the 
actual event. It is coded by modifying 
its length, form, emphasis, and inter- 
pretation, to meet the mechanical de- 
mands of transmission and presentation, 
the anticipated needs and preferences 
of the audience, and the somewhat bet- 
ter known wishes and demands of the 
buyers of the news. Then the news is 
trusted to ink or sound waves or light 
Waves, and ultimately comes to an 


audience, where it competes with the 
rest of the environment for favor. A 
typical member of the audience selects 
from the mass of news offered him per- 
haps one-fourth of the news in a daily 
paper, perhaps one-half of the items in 
a newscast he happens to hear. These 
items of news are perceived by each in- 
dividual as a part of another gestalt— 
his environment and its competing 
stimuli, the state of his organism at the 
moment, and his stored information 
and attitudes. Perception completed, 
symbol formed, the news then goes into 
storage with a cluster of related bits of 
information and attitudes, and becomes 
the basis for attitude change and action. 

No aspect of communication is so 
impressive as the enormous number of 
choices and discards which have to be 
made between the formation of the 
symbol in the mind of the communica- 
tor and the appearance of a related 
symbol in the mind of the receiver. 
This selection occurs in every step of 
the process, but communication by 
mass media aggravates in a peculiar 
manner the problem of selection by the 
audience. The typical American adult 
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seems to feel he can spare about 35 
minutes daily for a newspaper which 
would take him three or four times that 
long to read in its entirety. He spares 
somewhere near three hours per day 
for radio programs, which are selected 
from among well over one hundred 
hours available to him. He sees a small 
fraction of the motion pictures avail- 
able at his local theaters. He selects 
only a pittance of the mass communi- 
cation which assails him during all his 
waking hours. 

He selects, supposedly, what he 
wants, insofar as he knows what is 
available. The question that concerns 
us, aS we consider news, is why does 
he select what he does? Why does one 
cue, rather than another, come to per- 
ception? 

It must be evident, of course, that 
there are individual differences in se- 
lecting news, as there are in every other 
form of human behavior. These may be 
of a very large order. For example, one 
person may approach his newspaper 
with a mental set which impels him to 
read every word of it or, on the other 
hand, to read only the sports news or 
the classified ads. These differences may 
often be a function of time. Weariness, 
a news event of overpowering impor- 
tance (e. g., the death of a President), 
an overpowering individual drive born 
of a temporary need or want (e. g., 
fear of a local polio epidemic) may 
throw the typical pattern of reading far 
off center. These individual differences 
will be subordinated in this paper, but 
the reader must not lose sight of the 
fact that they exist. 

In the second place, it must be equal- 
ly evident that both the content of the 
news and its context contribute stimuli 
that combine into the cue which a 
reader perceives. One important ele- 
ment of context is the physical presen- 
tation of the news. I am not meaning to 
belittle the effect of this quality on se- 
lection. Position, headline, size, color, 
timing, voice (if any) are important to 
the choice. A reader is more likely to 
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select a story which has a large heaq. 
line and accompanying pictures, be. 
cause those constitute a personal ep. 
dorsement from the editor; by such 
display, the editor says, “This story jg 
one you had better read!” Likewise, 
when a newscaster shouts “Flash!” or 
“Bulletin!” he is putting his personal 
endorsement on an item. These presen. 
tational qualities are important, and we 
shall have something to say about them 
later. But let us assume for the present 
that presentation is equally effective ip 
each case. And let us neglect for a mo- 
ment the competing stimuli which we 
might call “noise factors.” Then what 
are the factors which govern selection? 


@ I THINK IT IS SELF-EVIDENT THAT A 
person selects news in expectation of a 
reward. 

This reward may be either of two 
kinds. One is related to what Freud 
(3)* calls the Pleasure Principle, the 
other to what he calls the Reality Prin- 
ciple. For want of better names, we 
shall call these two classes immediate 
reward and delayed reward. 

In general, the kinds of news which 
may be expected to furnish immediate 
reward are news of crime and corrup- 
tion, accidents and disasters, sports and 
recreation, social events, and human 
interest. 

Delayed reward may be expected 
from sews of public affairs, economic 
matters, social problems, science, edu- 
cation, and health. 

News of the first kind pays its re- 
wards at once. A reader can enjoy 4 


’ vicarious experience without any of the 


dangers or stresses involved. He can 
shiver luxuriously at an axe-murder, 
shake his head sympathetically and 
safely at a tornado, identify himself 
with the winning team or (herself) 
with the society lady who wore a well- 
described gown at the reception for 
Lady Morganbilt, laugh understand- 
ingly (and from superior knowledge) 


*The numbers in parentheses refer to sources 
listed at the end of this article. 
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at a warm little story of children or 
dogs. News of the second kind, how- 
ever, pays its rewards later. It some- 
times requires the reader to endure un- 
pleasantness Or annoyance—as, for 
example, when he reads of the ominous 
foreign situation, the mounting national 
debt, rising taxes, falling market, scarce 
housing, cancer, epidemics, farm 
blights. It has a kind of “threat value.” 
It is read so that the reader may be in- 
formed and prepared. When a reader 
selects delayed reward news, he jerks 
himself into the world of surrounding 
reality to which he can adapt himself 
only by hard work. When he selects 
news of the other kind, he retreats usu- 
ally from the world of threatening real- 
ity toward the dream world. 

For any individual, of course, the 
boundaries of these two classes are not 
stable. For example, a sociologist may 
read news of crime as a social problem, 
rather than for its immediate reward. 
A coach may read a sports story for its 
threat value: he may have to play that 
team next week. A politician may read 
an account of his latest successful rally, 
not for its delayed reward, but very 
much as his wife reads an account of a 
party. In any given story of corruption 
or disaster, a thoughtful reader may re- 
ceive not only the immediate reward of 
Vicarious experience, but also the de- 
layed reward of information and pre- 
paredness. Therefore, while the division 
of categories holds in general, the pre- 
dispositions of the individual may trans- 
fer any story from one kind of reading 
to another, or divide the experience be- 
tween the two kinds of reward. 


@ BUT WHAT IS GOING ON PSYCHOLOG- 
ically beneath these two kinds of choice 
of news? 

The kind of choice which we have 
called immediate reward is simple asso- 
ciational learning, or problem solving. 
A stimulus is presented; a response is 
made; the response is rewarded. When 
the stimulus is again presented, there 
is a tendency to make the same re- 
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sponse. If it is again rewarded, the 
tendency to make that same response 
is progressively reinforced. If it is not 
rewarded, the tendency is progressively 
extinguished. The stimulus in this case, 
of course, is the news item. The re- 
sponse is the decision to read or listen 
to the item. The reward may be either 
a reduction of tension or discomfort 
(e. g., curiosity, worry) or an increase 
in satisfaction (e. g., from a vicarious 
enjoyment of the achievements of the 
winning team). 

But what is the process which leads 
a reader or listener to select a news 
item even though he knows it may not 
reduce tension, but actually increase 
tension; not relieve discomfort, but ac- 
tually increase discomfort; not bring 
satisfaction, but actually bring dissatis- 
faction and worry? We have already 
suggested that these two kinds of read- 
ing are related to what Freud called the 
two principles of mental functioning, 
the Pleasure Principle and the Reality 
Principle. That is, the immediate re- 
ward choice is learned through trial 
and error, because it succeeds in reduc- 
ing drives and tensions. The delayed 
reward choice, on the other hand, is 
made not because it is pleasant, but be- 
cause it is realistic. It is not pleasant to 
be afraid or to anticipate danger; but it 
is necessary, if one is to avert harm and 
avoid danger. 

O. H. Mowrer (6, 7, 8, 9), in his re- 
interpretation of conditioning and prob- 
lem solving, has advanced a concept of 
learning which is extremely suggestive 
to any student of the process of com- 
munication. He points out that there 
are really two aspects of learning, re- 
lated respectively to the two nervous 
systems. The central nervous system is 
the one chiefly through which we affect 
society; the autonomic nervous system 
is the one chiefly through which society 
affects us. The central system is the one 
through which habits—that is, learned 
responses of the skeletal musculature— 
are formed. The autonomous system is 
the one through which attitudes or emo- 
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tions—that is, learned responses of 
glands, smooth muscle, and vasomotor 
tissue—are formed. Habits, of course, 
come into being to reduce drives and 
solve problems. Attitudes and emo- 
tions, on the other hand, are themselves 
drives or problems, and call forth skel- 
etal reactions on the basis of which the 
central nervous system may go into ac- 
tion and develop habits. 

Therefore, responses to the two kinds 
of news correspond to what Sherring- 
ton (14) calls anticipatory and con- 
summatory responses. One is made as 
the consummation of a drive and with 
the expectation of immediate reward. 
The other is made to set up a drive, 
and in expectation of danger or delayed 
reward. One reduces a drive and is 
therefore pleasant; the other sets up a 
drive and may be painful. The two re- 
sponses are not always cleanly differen- 
tiated (15, 16). For example, the dra- 
matic quality in a foreign news story 
may give an immediate reward, while 
the content arouses only fear or antici- 
pation of danger. But learning may take 
place through either method. Gordon 
Allport (1) gives an example of learn- 
ing through the anticipatory response: 
“Suppose I mispronounce a word in a 
public speech . . . and suffer mount- 
ing shame and discomfort. Tension has 
been created, not reduced; dissatisfac- 
tion and not satisfaction has resulted; 
but in this sequence of events I shall 
surely learn.” 

When a child starts to read a news- 
paper, he usually begins with the com- 
ics and the pictures. He proceeds to the 
sports news, the human interest stories, 
and sensational stories of crime and dis- 
aster, all before he makes much use of 
public affairs news. It is interesting to 
conjecture how a child begins to read 
public affairs news. Perhaps he has an 
experience in which he is able to make 
not-too-long-delayed use of something 
he has read in the paper. Perhaps it helps 
him to answer a question at school, or 
to take his raincoat and avoid a soak- 
ing, or to avoid a street which is closed 
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for repairs—in other words, to ayoii 
trouble by being informed. He looks 3 
the paper with new respect. If reading 
that particular item was of benefit t 
him, would it not be well for him to 
read other items also? As his under. 
standing broadens, he peceives more of 
the causative and repetitive relation of 
events in society. And thus he substi. 
tutes other stimuli for the stimul 
which has had a proved reward, and as 
his horizon broadens comes to see more 
and more reason for reading news of 
public affairs. 

Thus the time when he comes to read 
public affairs news is an important 
point in his socialization (4). Most of 
the news in the immediate reward 
group is important to him individually 
because of the individual satisfaction 
and drive-reduction it accomplishes, 
But the news in the delayed reward 
group is important to him because it 
arouses the tensions and anticipation 
that are necessary for survival and de- 
velopment, that help him to be more 
effective, better prepared, socially. 


@ LET US NOW LEAVE THIS BACK- 
ground material, and turn to some ex- 
perimental evidence. 

First, it is fair to ask whether read- 
ing and listening patterns actually clus- 
ter around these two predicted cate- 
gories. So far as we have been able to 
determine, they do. 

There appears to be a negative cor- 
relation between individual reading in 
one category and in the other. In one 
sample of 626 persons reading a city 
newspaper, r for their mean scores in 
the two categories was —.39. The chi 
square test of independence between 
reading scores is shown on the next 
page. The hypothesis that individual 
performance in these two categories of 
reading is unrelated may therefore b 
rejected with confidence. 

By way of further testing our main 
theory, let us make another hypothesis. 
Reading for delayed reward is a rather 
more sophisticated form of behavior 
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Remote Reward News 
A. 





above mean 


i | 
below mean 





above mean 
Immediate 


131 191 
(154.8) 


(167.2) 





Reward 4 
News 








; below mean 


170 
(146.2) 


134 
(157.8) 
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X? = 14.51 


than reading for immediate reward. 
We may suppose, then, that it is a 
rather later stage in learning, and that 
the ability to relate faraway events to 
one’s own future interests is something 
that develops as one’s character and 
personality develop. Therefore, by way 
of hypothesis, we may say that imme- 
diate reward reading should increase 
less with education and other experi- 
ence than should delayed reward read- 
ing. More education, more opportuni- 
ties for wide acquaintance and experi- 
ence, even to a certain extent more age, 
should contribute to one’s ability to 
anticipate the rewards of public affairs 
and related reading, and perhaps sub- 
stitute some reading of that kind for 
some reading of crime, disasters, sports, 
society, comics, human interest, and 
other sources of immediate reward. Let 
us test that hypothesis. 

In the case of 746 readers of an 18- 
page paper, containing about 200 items 
(12), these were the mean percentages 
of reading in the two categories: 

Delayed 


Reward 
News 


17.1% 
22.7% 
25.4% 


Immediate 
Reward 
News 


14.8% 
18.2% 
17.7% 


Education N 


Grade school 135 
High school 351 
College 260 


In a sample of 746 statistical relia- 
bility is not so high as it could be.* As 
an indication of a stable trend, however, 


_*Immediate reward differences not statistically 
significant. Delayed reward differences, grade 
school to college, significant at 5 percent level. 
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here are the mean percentages of read- 
ing for principal kinds of news within 
the two categories: 


Delayed Reward 
News 


Public affairs 
Economic affairs 
Science 

Social problems 


Readers educated in 
High School College 


24.0% 28.1% 
11.8 12.3 
13.9 17.7 
17.0 21.9 


Immediate Reward 
News 
Crime, corruption 
Disasters, accidents 
Sports 
Society 


36.1% 
25.3 
19.0 
13.5 


33.2% 
21.2 
19.0 
12.5 


On the basis of the trend, it would 
seem not only that there is an increase 
in delayed reward reading with more 
education, but also that there tends to 
be a decrease in immediate reward 
reading as we pass from the high- 
school-educated group of our popula- 
tion to the college-educated. 

Supporting this conclusion are nega- 
tive correlations between the reading of 
comics and editorialk—which may be 
assumed to represent, respectively, im- 
mediate and delayed reward categories. 
In the group of readers just reported 
on, these were the relative percentages 
for reading of editorials and comics: 


Editorials 

20.2% 
29.9 
38.4 


Comics 
50.2% 

49.3 

40.2* 


Education N 
Grade school 135 
High school 351 
College 260 


*All differences between means, except 50.2/ 
49.3, significant at 1 percent level. 
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Analysis of the same group of read- 
ers (12) indicates that reading of com- 
ics is learned very early and decreases 
steadily after the middle teens. Editoriaf 
reading, on the other hand, increases 
steadily until about the age of SO. 

In general, the same trends we have 
been describing are noticeable also in 
readership patterns by age groups and 
by economic groups. The high point of 
immediate reward reading seems to oc- 
cur, on the average, about 15 years 
earlier than the high point of delayed 
reward reading. In the case of economic 
groups there is a steady increase in de- 
layed reward reading from the lowest 
group to the highest, whereas reading 
in immediate reward news is relatively 
level or only slightly increasing. Here 
are the figures by economic groups for 
public affairs news (delayed reward) as 
contrasted with those for crime news 
(immediate reward): 
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Public 
Affairs 
News 


31.8% 
26.2 
3 286 22.6 29.9 
4 (Lowest) 72 19.1 30.5** 


Supporting evidence for this two-fold 
division of reading habits may be found 
in the more than 100 volumes of the 
Continuing Study of Newspaper Read- 
ing (2). The Continuing Study does 
not analyze its audience by age and 
education, but its figures for editorial 
and comic reading by economic groups 
are exactly parallel to the figures on 


Crime 
News 


27.8% 
31.0 


Economic Group N 
1 (Highest) 115 
2 273 


**Differences in crime news means not statis- 
tically significant. Differences in public affairs 
mean, 1/4 and 1/3, significant at less than 5 per 
cent level; other differences, not quite at 5 per 
cent level. 
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that comparison just quoted. Further. 
more, by dividing the most nearly com. 
parable studies according to sections of 
the country (leaving out the West, 
where there are still relatively few 
studies and many of them dealing with 
morning papers) it is possible to check 
the theory in terms of regional reading 
patterns. The figures in Table I repre. 
sent approximately 48,000 readers on 
81 papers. 

It would seem that regions, like indi- 
viduals, may tend to be low in editoriaj 
reading (delayed reward) if they are 
high in comic reading (immediate re. 
ward), and vice versa. 

The question arises whether _ this 
same tendency is seen also in radio 
news. This can be tested by data de- 
rived from a study of a large group of 
airforce enlisted men and a somewhat 
smaller group of university students, 
all of whom were allowed to listen to 
the same newscast, then quizzed to see 
which items were remembered (13). 
The enlisted men averaged 12 years of 
education; the university students, 14.5 
years. These were the results: 


Delayed 
Reward 
News 


Immediate 
Reward 
News 


Enlisted men 
(high school 
education) 

Students 
(college 
education) 


36.9% 43.7% 651 


45.5 48.4 189 


The differences in listening on the col- 
lege level to the two kinds of news are 
not statistically significant; the differ- 
ences in listening on the high school lev- 
el are significant at the 1 percent level. 
It seems likely, therefore, that the rela- 


TABLE | 





Section No. of Papers 


Editorial Reading 
M W 


Comic Reading 
M W 





New England 
Middle Atlantic 
Middle West 


51.6% 
52.2 
43.9 
38.4 


75.5% 
75.1 
80.0 
79.2° 


——— 


78.7% 
77.8 
80.7 
81.1 


34.9% 
36.0 
26.1 
22.8 





*Differences significant at less than 5 percent level. 
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tive amount of listening to delayed re- 
ward news is as likely to increase with 
education as is the amount of reading 
delayed reward news. This is what one 
would expect from the theory as stated. 

It is hardly necessary to cite the his- 
tory of American newspapers in sup- 
port of the thesis advanced above. 
When newspaper circulations were 
small, and limited almost entirely to 
better educated groups within society, 
then the papers were devoted almost 
exclusively to public affairs, economic 
affairs, and literary content. As the 
papers went out to seek mass audiences 
(thereby reducing the average educa- 
tional level of their readers), they put 
in more and more sensational news, 
human interest material, society, 
sports, comics. In other words, their 
own prescription for appealing to audi- 
ences of relatively lower educational 
level was immediate reward news. 


WirF WE ACCEPT TENTATIVELY THE 
theory that there are two general 
classes of news, two patterns of read- 
ing, and two aspects of the learning 
process involved, then another variable 
becomes important. Within each kind 
of news, what determines the likelihood 
that a given item will be selected? 
What determines the attractiveness of a 
given item to the reader? 

Leaving out chance, conflicting men- 
tal sets, and the qualities of presenta- 
tion which call attention to one item 
over others or make one item easier to 
tread than others, we can hypothesize 
that a person chooses the items which 
he thinks are likely to give him the 
greatest reward. The exact yardstick by 
which he measures this predictive value 
is an individual matter based on ex- 
perience and personality structure, and 
powerfully influenced by the momen- 
tary situation. But in general there 
seems to be greater expectation of re- 
ward when there appears to be greater 
possibility of the reader identifying 
himself with the news. 

This may be what the textbooks 
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mean by proximity as a news value, but 
is not to be interpreted as mere phys- 
ical proximity. For example, a fight in 
an American city may be physically 
nearer than a battle in the South Pa- 
cific, but if a mother has a son in the 
battle then how much more easily can 
she identify herself with the distant 
battle than with the nearer fight! On 
the other hand, the American scrap is 
likely to seem closer to the average 
reader than a Dutch coup in Indonesia, 
although one may ultimately have large 
repercussions for the colonial system 
and for international trade, whereas the 
other will doubtless pass out of the 
realm of important affairs as soon as 
the participants sober up. Similarly, it is 
a greater reward to identify oneself 
with the local team which is winning a 
championship than with a faraway 
team equally good. One of the startling 
accomplishments of mass communica- 
tions has been to bring far corners and 
faraway people almost next door, so 
that it becomes relatively easy for a 
reader to identify himself with the per- 
sonal affairs of movie stars in Holly- 
wood, and for thousands of sports fans 
who have never been in South Bend to 
feel like alumni of Notre Dame. It is 
also easier to identify oneself with an 
event which is vividly described and 
which has a minimum of indirection. 
But I think it is safe to say that the 
individual world of the reader will for 
the most part determine the ease with 
which he can identify himself with the 
given item, and this in turn will power- 
fully affect the probability of the item 
being read. 


W FOR SOME DAYS WE HAVE BEEN 
conducting depth interviews with read- 
ers and listeners, trying to find out why 
they read or heard particular items of 
news. The process is difficult, because 
the subjects are unpracticed in intro- 
spection, and the results are still frag- 
mentary and unorganized. But through- 
out the interviews, the subjects keep 
saying, “That interested me,” or “That 
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TABLE Il 





Stories about 


Potential Readers 


—— 


Actual Readers % 





. Someone you know 

. Your community, but nobody 
you know personally 

. A place outside your community 
which you know well 

. Persons and places which you 
do not know well 


152 
194 
129 
525 


102 
92 
26 
81 


73.6 


15.4 





meant something to me,” or “That is 
very real to me,” or “That might be im- 
portant to me.” In an attempt to get at 
this quality of “me-ness,” this self-iden- 
tification with the news, we have tried 
some small-scale experiments in match- 
ing readers’ introspection against read- 
ing behavior. 

In one case, we recorded which items 
each of 100 readers read in one issue of 
a newspaper. Then we selected 10 
stories from the paper. Only a few of 
the subjects had read all these stories. 
However, we later gave all of them a 


chance to read the stories and asked 
certain questions about each story, 
These questions, as will be seen below, 
were designed to get their own estimate 
of how close the story seemed to them. 
Then we matched this estimate with 
their previous actual reading perform- 
ance. The results are shown in Table I. 

Next we tried to get a little closer to 
the actual strength with which the 
reader identified himself with the item. 
Once again we used 100 readers and 10 
items. We measured how far into the 
items the subjects had read, using the 


TABLE Ill 





Stories about which Potential Readers Mean % of Story Read 





. You felt that you could vividly imagine 
yourself or your family in or affected by 
the situation described, or that the item 
was about something which might di- 
rectly and powerfully affect you or your 
family’s future, and you felt a strong 
sensation of pity, sympathy, fear, horror, 
disgust, triumph, or other emotion while 
WES bce Koecs Goee ac atotean > 44s 

. You felt that you could vividly imagine 
yourself or your family or friends in or 
affected by the situation described, or 
that the item was something which might 
directly and powerfully affect you or 
your family’s future, but you did not 
feel any strong sensation of pity, sympa- 
thy, fear, horror, disgust, triumph, or 
other emotion while reading. ......... 

. You felt you could see vividly what was 
described, but you felt no impulse to 
imagine yourself or family or friends in 
that situation or affected by it 

. You understood what was described, but 
did not see it vividly, or feel any im- 
pulse to imagine yourself or family or 
friends in that situation or affected by it. 








73.6 
47.4 
20.1 
15.4 
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technique which I have described in 
another article (10). Then we asked 
sme rather long questions, and 
matched reading behavior with the an- 
gwers. These results appear in Table II. 
These experiments are primitive, but 
they indicate that self-identification 
does seem to be an important factor in 
selection of one item over others. 


Y 1 DO NOT WANT TO LEAVE THIS SUB- 
ject without saying something about the 
way news is presented to the reader. 
Much has been written about the pit- 
falls in the earlier part of the news 
process, when the reporter is trying to 
make an accurate reconstruction of 
events. I should like to mention certain 
difficulties which arise in connection 
with the reader’s selection of the news 
from the paper or the newscast. 

These difficulties arise because of the 
nature of the media. A newspaper and 
a newscast are collections of signs. A 
sign is any pattern of stimulation which 
is not a given object but which pro- 
duces in a receiving organism a dispo- 
sition toward making some of the re- 
sponses previously elicited by the ob- 
ject, and which would not have been 
made without the previous association 
of object and receiving organism. For 
“object” in the last sentence, read “a 
fire”; for “sign” read “the word fire”; 
and for “receiving organism” substitute 
“reader,” and you will have a concrete 
example what this means. What actually 
happens in the process of connecting 
signs to experience is that any experi- 
ence evokes certain responses, some of 
which can be called forth only by the 
actual experience, others of which can 
be evoked when the experience is rep- 
resented by a sign. The more effective a 
sign, therefore, the more fully and dis- 
tinctively it evokes the same responses 
as the actual experience, insofar as 
those responses are transferrable to a 
sign. But no matter how effective the 
sign, it can only be shorthand for the 
actual result of the experience. In this 
area lie most of the semantic difficul- 
ties of news transmission (5). 


But the nature of newspapers and 
newscasts introduces another difficulty. 
In a newspaper or a newscast, certain 
of the signs stand out from the others 
and help to form cues. The formation 
of these cues apparently takes place be- 
low the level of awareness, but the cues 
are products of grouped and related 
stimuli. In a newspaper, these stimuli 
come from the words of the headline, 
the size and blackness of the type, the 
position on the page, the relation to 
surrounding headlines and stories and 
pictures, the general mass and shape of 
the article. In a newscast, they come 
from the words of the voice, the timing, 
the pitch and rhythm and timbre pat- 
terns, the articulation, the emphasis, 
the relation to surrounding items. In 
addition—or in opposition—to these 
stimuli are other stimuli which in com- 
munication between machines we might 
call noise factors. These are distrac- 
tions, interruptions, competing sights or 
sounds, other drives which demand sat- 
isfaction (e. g., hunger or sleepiness). 
Out of all this, the cue forms and per- 
ception takes place. 


Psychologically, then, a newspaper or 
a radio newscast consists of a series of 
cues which index, in one case, grey 
type, and in the other, grey sound. Be- 
fore the reader or listener can get to 
the signs in the grey part, he must first 
respond to the indexing cue. The heart 
of these cues, in the case of the news- 
paper, is the headline. In the newscast, 
as I have tried to show elsewhere (11), 
it is usually a word or a phrase which 
sticks out of the succession of sounds. 
The editor supposedly arranges his 
headlines and his key phrases so that 
they will form the best and most con- 
venient cues for his readers or listeners. 
Supposedly, the reader or listener 
chooses the cues which, at the moment, 
seem to have the greatest predictive 
value. That is, he punches the index 
button which seems to promise him the 
greatest reward. If he is in a hurry, he 
will punch fewer buttons; if he is dis- 
tracted or diverted, he may miss a num- 
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ber of buttons he would not otherwise 
punch. But in general he will punch a 
button, turn on his perceptive machin- 
ery, and expect to collect a reward. 

This places a great responsibility on 
a few words. They have to carry a code 
which will predict subject matter, cate- 
gory of interest, and probable reward. 
Signs themselves, they have to point 
the way among other signs, which in 
turn point the way to symbols of ex- 
perience. Theoretically, this path should 
be pointed out accurately and directly. 
Whether it is, will make a powerful 
difference in the development of the 
reader’s or the listener’s selection pat- 
terns. If the reader finds the cues accu- 
rate, if his reward is what he expected 
on the basis of the headline, then he 
will return again and try another simi- 
lar cue. If he finds that the headline has 
overplayed the story, and the reward is 
less than he had reason to expect, then 
his impulse to respond to a similar cue 
will be discouraged. If this goes on long 
enough, his impulse to respond will be 
extinguished, and newscasters will have 
to shout and headlines to scream in 
order to get audiences. 

The presentation of news to the 
reader, therefore, is no simple matter, 
and nothing to be taken for granted. 
Rather, it is something to challenge the 
most skillful work of both reporter and 
editor. 


@# BY WAY OF SUMMARY, LET ME 
state briefly the theory which I have 
advanced here, not as something which 
I regard as proved, but as a construct 
which is more in accord with the 
known facts than are existing explana- 
tions, and which is susceptible to fur- 
ther testing. 

I have tried to talk about news as a 
part of the communications process, 
and have suggested that readers or 
listeners select news in expectation of a 
reward, which may be either the im- 
mediate “pleasure” reward of drive re- 
duction or vicarious experience, or the 
delayed “reality” reward of “threat 
value” and general preparedness and 
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information; that for any indiviawa] the 
boundaries of these two categories are 
not fixed and immutable, but that news 
of public affairs, economic matters, go. 
cial problems, science, and education js 
generally read for delayed reward, and 
news of crime and corruption, acci- 
dents and disasters, sports and recre. 
tion, social events, and human interest, 
for immediate reward; that reading 
habits do appear to cluster around these 
categories; that a person who is above 
average in his reading of one is likely 
to be below in the other; that reading 
for delayed reward seems to be a rather 
more sophisticated form of learned be- 
havior which increases with education 
or similar experience and marks a de. 
velopment in the socialization of the 
reader; that in either kind of reading, 
the ease of self-identification with the 
story is powerfully influential on the 
probability that a reader will select the 
story; and finally, that news is present- 
ed to its audience in the form of cues 
which index grey type or grey sound, 
and from which the audience selects 
those which seem to have the greatest 
predictive value in terms of reward. 
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Spiraling Newspaper Costs 
Outrun Revenues 1939-1949 


BY JAMES €. POLLARD 


Postwar trends “have made publishing more hazardous with no 
solution in sight,” says the author of a standard work on news. 
paper management, in analyzing figures for the last 10 years. Dr, 
Pollard is director of the Ohio State University School of Jour. 


nalism and also author of The Presidents and the Press. 





WV) IN HIS JULY 13 “FIRESIDE TALK” ON 
the economic state of the nation, Presi- 
dent Truman began by observing, “It 
is a good thing to stop and think about 
where we are, where we are going... .” 
The same observation might be made 
about the newspaper industry in Amer- 
ica. For it is exactly a decade since the 
onset of World War II and in that brief 
span the world has seen more major 
economic and political changes than in 
any other similar period in its history. 
These changes inevitably have left 
their marks on newspaper publishing in 
the United States as they have on other 
forms of business enterprise. But this 
major industry has been affected to a 
greater degree than some others, partly 
because the whole communications pic- 
ture is changing rapidly, partly because 
of its own peculiar nature, and partly 
for other reasons. The economic condi- 
tion of the newspaper in a $250,000,- 
000,000 economy is quite different from 
what it was in the $100,000,000,000 
economy of only a little while ago. 
There have been notable advances in 
certain respects. There is no question 
but that today’s U. S. newspaper is a 
better product than that of 10 or 20 
years ago. But the advances have not 
been uniform and certain important 
questions are unanswered. It is the 
problems produced by these economic 
facts of life which make the future look 


doubtful in some respects. It is these 
same cold, inescapable facts which give 
the lie to those theorists who decry 
newspaper monopolies, mergers, the ab- 
sence of competition in a growing num- 
ber of American cities, and the general 
tendency of the individual newspaper 
to become “big business” even on a 
local scale. 

The evidence, as will be seen, seems 
fairly clear. In terms of revenue U. §. 
newspapers have thrived greatly since 
the war. But spiraling costs have out- 
run revenues and, where the latter show 
signs of slackening, there is no indica- 
tion that costs will not rise still further. 
This is especially true in two important 
areas—the cost of newsprint and me- 
chanical department wages. It is a con- 
dition, therefore, and not a_ theory 
which many publishers face and with 
which they must reckon in their plans 
for the future. 

Whether new equipment will come 
on the market in time to enable them 
to lower production costs is a question. 
Whether economies in respect to news- 
print can be effected, as some claim, 's 
at least debatable. Whether greater pro- 
duction can be had from present equlp- 
ment and manpower through improved 
methods or other means remains to be 
seen. The hard fact remains that for a 
decade it has been increasingly appal- 
ent that the tendency is for publishing 
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ests to outrun publishing income. 
some of the factual evidence follows. 

At the 1949 A.N.P.A. mechanical 
conference in Chicago, William F. 
Lucey, business manager of the Law- 
rence, Mass., Eagle and Tribune, re- 
ported that since 1929 at least 706 U. S. 
dailies have suspended publication. 
Many of these suspensions were direct- 
ly due to economic conditions in which 
individual newspaper survival was no 
longer possible. Mr. Lucey’s topic was 
pertinent: “The Rising Cost Spiral and 
the Need to Combat It.” 

Other speakers at this same meeting 
dwelt on what Editor & Publisher in its 
report called “danger signals” on pro- 
duction costs. E. S. Friendly, of the 
New York Sun, president of the A.N. 
P.A., also appealed to the conference 
to pay heed to “the danger signals 
ahead” in meeting the problems of 
mounting costs in newspaper operation. 
Russ Stewart, general manager, Chi- 
cago Sun-Times, spoke similarly of 
rising costs with the assertion, “No 
longer can we face them with equanim- 
ity.”2 

But this is nothing new, for costs 
have been rising at an accelerated rate 
for about ten years. Evidence to this ef- 
fect comes from every quarter of the 
newspaper industry—from large dailies 
and small ones, from chain newspapers, 
and from weeklies. 

Costs were mounting when World 
War II began, but they were acceler- 
ated after the United States became in- 
volved, and they spiraled in the post- 
war years. It was in this last period, 
particularly, that costs were definitely 
outrunning revenue in many instances. 
A number of specific cases may be cited 
in evidence. 


{> FIRST RETURNS IN THE NATIONAL 
Newspaper Survey for 1949, conducted 
by the School of Journalism, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, as reported in Editor 
«& Publisher, were to the effect that 33 
of the 50 publishers reporting were 


-__———.. 


‘Editor & Publisher, June 11, 1949, p. 7. 


“optimistic about gross business this 
year but prevailingly anticipate lower 
net profits. Thirty of these publishers 
felt that their net earnings would be less 
in 1949 than for 1948. Ten others 
thought their net would equal that of 
last year and only ten more expected 
higher profits. Most significant was this 
further statement: 


Additional insight into these predic- 
tions is gained when 38 of the publish- 
ers—all but 12—report they must in- 
crease the gross revenue in 1949 if the 
present rate of operation continues and 
if earnings remain at a satisfactory level. 
Only eight of them say they will not 
have to scratch harder for business to 
maintain satisfactory earnings at the 
present rate of operation. The outlook 
in several instances is influenced by 
_ increases allowed since January 

2 


This dangerous trend of costs out- 
running revenues was emphasized also 
by Editor & Publisher's second annual 
cost and revenue survey for 1948, made 
public in May 1949. The pith of the re- 
port was in its opening sentence: “The 
average U. S. daily newspaper had an 
increase in costs of 20.04 percent in 
1948 over 1947 while its revenue in- 
creased only 15.06 percent.” The fig- 
ures covered daily newspapers in four 
circulation groups. Significantly also, 
the percentage increase in expenses was 
half again as great for the two largest 
groups as for the two smallest. And the 
increased costs for production (com- 
posing, etc.) and for paper and ink out- 
ran other expenses. The pertinent fig- 
ures are shown in Table I. 


In its survey for 1947, reported in 
1948, Editor & Publisher found these 
same trends although they were less 
marked in certain respects. But while 
there were substantial gains in income, 
the higher costs outran the increased 
revenues in all four classes. On the 
average, Editor & Publisher found that 
the revenue for these dailies was up 
24.12 percent over that for 1946, but 


2 Ibid., April 23, 1949, p. 62. 
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TABLE | 


Increases in Income and Expenses by Circulation Groups, 1948-1949* 





10,000- 25,000- 50,000- Over 


Cc * 
25,000 50,000 100,000 100,000 4 n7osite 


Average 





Income, % Increase 1948 over 1947 
Expenses, % Increase 1948 over 1947 
Composing, etc. 
Paper and ink 


14.25 
16.65 
20.79 
24.58 


12.42 
16.06 
19.50 
25.21 


17.00 
23.93 
25.03 
44.09 


16.60 
23.52 
24.34 
35.38 


15.06 
20.04 
22.41 
32.31 





*Editor & Publisher, May 7, 1949, p. 9. 


that expenses rose 28.09 percent in the 
same period. The 1947 figures are given 
in Table II. 

Several facts in these data as com- 
pared with those for 1948 are worth 
noting. One is that the increases in both 
revenue and expenses were much great- 
er in 1947 than in 1948. This was a 
pretty clear indication that in 1948 the 
postwar boom was leveling off and 
there was no assurance how long pub- 
lishers could count on any further sub- 
stantial increase in business to meet 
costs that were still rising, however, in 
some important respects. Another was 
that while the increased income in 1947 
for the two smaller groups of dailies 
was practically identical with that for 
the two largest groups—24.12 percent 
to 24.13 percent—the increased costs 
for the latter were greater than for the 
former—29.42 percent to 26.76 per- 
cent. 

Editor & Publisher underscored these 
post-war trends in another striking way. 
It took a “typical” 50,000-circulation 


daily and compared its operations in 
1948 with those of 1947. It found that, 
while the paper had an increase in rey- 
enue of $260,435, or 14.06 percent, in 
1948 over 1947, it was able “to keep 
only $1,034 of the gain for net profit. 
That represented a .4 percent increase 
in net profit over 1947.” 

Its revenue, to repeat, increased 
$260,435 but in that same time its ex- 
penses were increasing by $250,091, or 
17.4 percent, over the previous year. 
Taxes and “other deductions” ate fur- 
ther into the increased revenue. In this 
“typical” case, the cost data are given 
for the four-year period 1945-1948. 
They show that the increased cost of 
operation of this paper in 1948 was 
17.4 percent greater than in 1947 but 
82.54 percent greater than in 1945. In 
this same period, 1945 to 1948, oper- 
ating revenues increased only 69 per- 
cent. Again the greatest single cost in- 
creases in major items were for paper 
and ink, and composing room. The fig- 
ures are shown in Table III. 


TABLE II 


Increases in Income and Expenses by Circulation Groups, 1947-1948* 





10,000- 
25,000 


25,000- 50,000- 
50,000 100,000 


Composite 
Average 


Over 
00,000 





Income, % Increase 1947 over 1946 
Expenses, % Increase 1947 over 1946 
Composing 
Paper and ink 


23.21 
26.34 
30.75 
50.38 


24.12 
28.09 
28.65 
47.33 


a 


25.03 
27.17 
26.35 
46.06 


24.64 
29.43 
28.66 
46.90 


23.62 
29.42 
28.86 
46.01 





*Editor & Publisher, April 17, 1948, p. 18. 
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TABLE III 


Increases in Newspaper Expenses by Years Since 1945* 





1948 Percent 
Increase Over 
1947 


1948 Percent 
Increase Over 
1946 


1948 Percent 
Increase Over 
1945 





Paper and ink 
Composing room 
Total expenses 


85.71 
49.62 
42.82 


166.96 
98.70 
82.52 





*Editor & Publisher, April 2, 1949, p. 5. 


The same trends in the direction of 
higher revenues but of still higher costs 
are borne out by reports from other re- 
liable sources. The Inland Daily Press 


Association made a study of increased, 


costs in the decade 1938-1948 in terms 
of two groups of medium-sized dailies, 
one of papers from 12,000 to 15,000 
circulation and the other of papers from 
25,000 to 35,000 circulation. With the 
single exception of circulation and dis- 
tribution costs for the 12,000-15,000 
group, each item showed a substantial 
increase in cost in the decade studied, 
and again in each case the increases 


The sharply rising trends in two of 
the most important items entering into 
the cost of newspaper production— 
“mechanical cost per page” and “paper 
and ink cost per page”—are also con- 
firmed by data taken from the Inland 
Daily Press Association’s Annual Cost 
and Revenue Study from the reports 
for 1935, 1937, 1938, 1944, 1945, and 
1947. The figures for the last full war 
year, 1944, show a marked increase in 
both items over those for 1939. But the 
figures for 1945 show a further sharp 
increase in both items, and still further 
substantial increase in 1947 over 1945 
lor the mechanical cost per page. 


{? IT MUST BE APPARENT TO ANYONE 
Who studies the data that these trends 
tun all through the newspaper publish- 
ing industry. To repeat, newspapers 
from the largest to the smallest are af- 


fected, and weeklies along with dailies. 
A cost study issued in June 1949 by 
Theodore A. Serrill, associate manager, 
Pennsylvania Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, bears this out further. It 
covered the three years 1946-1948 and 
included weekly newspapers in New 
York, New Jersey and Ohio as well as 
Pennsylvania. For the present purpose 
data comparable to those cited above 
were not given, but this significant state- 
ment was made: 


It is all too apparent, however, that 
the weekly newspapers, particularly 
those of larger circulation, are con- 
fronted with the same problem that has 
faced the daily press during the last 
many months, namely, one of costs ris- 
ing faster than growing revenues from 
advertising linage increases and circula- 
tion price advances.® 


The Newspaper Audit and Research 
Bureau, of Chicago, in September 1947 
made a similar report on the spiraling 
cost curve. In a survey of the 1946 
operations of a number of newspapers, 
including some from Ohio, it made this 
statement in its summary of findings: 
“Remarkably large increases in total 
operating expenses were reported dur- 
ing 1946, being greater percentagewise 
than for a number of years.”* This ac- 
celeration of costs in the first full post- 
war year was significant. 

Individual publishers, too, have been 
alarmed over these trends. At the an- 
nual meeting of stockholders of the Des 


3 Weekly Newspaper Cost Study, June 1949. 
*From special report, Newspaper Audit and 
Research Bureau, Sept. 1947, p. 3. 
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Moines Register and Tribune Co. in 
February 1949 Gardner Cowles, presi- 
dent, declared that “The most impor- 
tant problem in the newspaper publish- 
ing industry continues to be rapid in- 
crease in costs.” He cited newsprint as a 
major factor in this situation, having 
increased $51 a ton since the opening 
days of World War II. In 1947 he said 
it was $92 a ton, and in 1948 rose to 
$101. He also referred to a sharp in- 
crease in payroll costs.5 

Another significant report of this 
same tenor was that of the Boston Her- 
ald-Traveler Corporation which early in 
1949 announced dividends of 20 per- 
cent less in 1948 than it paid in 1947 
despite all-time highs in revenue and 
advertising linage. Net earnings were 
$2.47 a share as compared with $2.82 
in 1947, and the dividend was $1.70 a 
share as against $2.125 in 1947, $2.625 
in 1946, $2.10 in 1945, and $1.75 in 
1944, “Offsetting the record revenues 
were record expenses, notably for 
wages and newsprint. This factor and 
expanding operations of WHDH, whol- 
ly-owned radio subsidiary, caused di- 
rectors to decide on a lower dividend,” 
the report explained.® 

A somewhat similar story is found in 
the case of the Chicago Daily News. 
Its net profit for 1948 was $685,034 
less than for the previous year although 
its gross revenue for the year was 
$602,303 greater than that for 1947. 
John S. Knight, president, told his 
shareholders the same story heard else- 
where: the reduced earnings “are di- 
rectly attributable to high priced news- 
print and the constantly rising costs of 
labor.” ? 

In 1947 “soaring expenditures out- 
distanced mounting revenues” for the 
Hearst Consolidated Corporation. 
Newsprint and ink costs were up 45 
percent, and the combined increase in 
editorial, mechanical, circulation and 
advertising departments and _ radio 


5 Editor & Publisher, Feb. 12, 1949, p. 72. 
® Ibid., March 5, 1949, p. 10. 
' Ibid., Feb. 6, 1949, p. 75. 
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broadcasting was “close to 20 percent.” 
Total revenues were up 18.9 percent 
in 1947 over those for 1946, but expen. 
ditures at the same time were up 2% 
percent.® 

These same trends were reflected jp 
the corporation’s annual report for 
1948, announced in April 1949, Tp 
quote Editor & Publisher, “manage- 
ment’s vexing cost problems” were ex. 
emplified in the report. Operating reve. 
nues set a new high record of $171, 
844,000, but consolidated net income 
was just about half of that for the pre. 
vious year because of an increase of 
$23,592,000 in expenses. Hearst Con- 
solidated Publications Inc. includes the 
twelve Hearst newspapers, the Amer. 
ican Weekly, Puck, and other Hearst 
interests. Comparative figures for the 
corporation for 1941, 1947 and 1948 
were: Revenues, 378,370,000, $157, 
633,000, and $172,587,000; Expenses, 
$74,034,000, $138,823,000, and $162, 
571,000; Net income, $2,805,000, 
$11,199,000, and $5,951,000.° 

The effects of these trends were felt 
in other ways. They were reflected, for 
example, in a decline in the number of 
daily newspapers. As reported by the 
Editor & Publisher Year Book, there 
were only 1,781 dailies in the United 
States in 1948 as against 1,993 in 1938. 
This was a decline of 212 dailies in ten 
years. Actually the number of papers 
going out of business was much greater 
than this, since the figures given repre- 
sented the net change. 

The over-all decline here was un 
doubtedly the result of mergers and sus- 
pensions due in many cases to higher 
costs, scarcer equipment and raw matt- 
rials, and to the inability of various 
communities to support as many news- 
papers as formerly. In Ohio alone, 10 
take another example, the number of 
dailies declined from 109 in 1938 to 
100 in 1948. Again this was the net 
decrease. 


8 Ibid., May 29, 1948, p. 9. 
® Ibid., May 7, 1949, p. 8. 
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The sale in January, 1949, of the 
Dayton Journal and Herald to the Eve- 
ning News Publishing Co. of that city, 
was a further illustration of the chang- 
ing economics of newspaper publishing. 
Although it is a flourishing, still grow- 
ing, industrial city, Dayton was no 
longer able to support three competing 
newspapers. The solution in this case 
was to put all of them under one own- 
ership and to merge the Journal and the 
Herald into a morning newspaper, leav- 
ing Dayton with one morning and one 
afternoon daily. This, in turn, reduced 
Ohio, one of the most populous and 
prosperous states in the Union, to six 
cities where competition remained be- 
tween two or more local dailies. 

The Dayton change, Publisher James 
M. Cox emphasized, was “made be- 
cause Of economic conditions that 
could not be ignored.” Basic to these 
economic conditions were soaring costs, 
especially in respect to newsprint and 
for mechanical department labor. Mr. 
Cox gave these figures for the combined 
Dayton dailies for the years 1941 and 
1948: 


1941 1948 
Newsprint $695,000 $2,283,000 
Mechanical labor 682,300 1,615,2001° 


This represented an increase of 228 
percent in the cost of newsprint con- 
sumed and of 137 percent in the outlay 
for mechanical department wages. The 
weekly wage scale for mechanical labor 
had more than doubled. 

This testimony was borne out further 
by the statement of Lewis B. Rock, 
president and publisher of the Journal 
and Herald, at the time of the sale and 
merger. He observed that in the last 
decade 300 U. S. newspapers have 
“merged, consolidated or suspended.” 
He said in part: 


economic pressures, ever increasingly 
exerted, plus vital trends and conditions, 
have overcome sound operations. Pro- 
duction costs since V-J Day have mount- 
ed to a point that has created conditions 


~~. 


” Ohio Newspaper, Jan. 1949, p. 1. 


overly hazardous now and for the fu- 
ture of the property. 

Annual wages to mechanical depart- 
ment workers, a major cost to newspa- 
pers, which before Pearl Harbor ranged 
between $2,400 and $2,800, now have 
reached the level between $5,000 and 
$6,000, a fact which will startle most 
other workers in the community... . 

Newsprint, another major cost, and 
the raw material of newspaper produc- 
tion, purchased before the war for $45, 
now costs $101 each ton. 

The degree of severity of cost in- 
creases to newspapers is without prece- 
dent. These conditions, in the main, 
have convinced management that con- 
solidation is the solution for stable press 
conditions in this community. . . .44 


The Dayton merger was important 
because it emphasized anew in the post- 
war period what had occurred earlier in 
Toledo, Akron, Canton, Youngstown 
and smaller Ohio cities. It emphasized 
the importance of sound management 
if newspapers were to survive and it 
underscored the limits of what a given 
market will support. 


W> NOT ONLY HAVE WAGE SCALES IN 
the mechanical or production depart- 
ments of newspapers gone up sharply 
since the onset of World War II, but 
they have been accelerated in the post- 
war years. There were steady increases 
from 1941 to 1945, but since then they 
have been even more marked. All four 
principal crafts—compositors, press- 
men, stereotypers and photoengravers— 
have shared in these wage raises which 
from 1941 to 1948 ranged from 52 to 
75 percent. Average rates for the indi- 
vidual crafts, taken from the Editor & 
Publisher Year Books, follow: 


COMPOSITORS 

Day Night 
1941 $1.280 $1.357 
1942 1.325 1.405 
1943 1.378 1.485 
1944 1.430 1.548 
1945 1.466 1.546 
1946 1.630 1.730 
1947 1.899 2.013 
1948 2.170 2.300 


Increase .890 .943 
Percent 69 69 


u Ibid. 
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PRESSMEN 

Day Night 
$1.135 $1.221 
1.174 1.268 
1.225 1.320 
1.282 1.385 
1.310 1.418 
1.440 1.560 
1.681 1.831 
1948 1.977 2.146 
Increase .842 .925 
Percent 74 75 


STEREOTYPERS 
Day Night 
$1.164 $1.249 
1.451 1.606 
1.258 1.351 
1.313 1.406 
1.346 1.440 
1.460 1.560 
1.760 1.904 
1948 1.974 2.130 
Increase .810 .881 
Percent 69 70 

PHOTOENGRAVERS 

Day Night 
$1.434 $1.578 
1.201 1.292 
1.480 1.637 
1.518 1.670 
1.583 1.722 
1.680 1.830 
1.950 2.110 
1948 2.236 2.401 
Increase .802 .823 
Percent 55 52 


That the trend toward higher costs 
began early in this period is evident 
from the foregoing figures. It is also 
shown by a “sample” taken from the 
Annual Cost and Revenue Study of the 
Inland Daily Press Association, made 
public in August 1946. Seven newspa- 
pers were studied for cost trends in the 
editorial and mechanical departments 
during the period 1941 to 1945. 

Data from these newspapers showed 
“progressive rises in costs, in many in- 
stances over 50 percent. Composing 
room costs for the newspaper in the 
under 5,000-circulation bracket have 
more than doubled in the 5-year period 
studied.” The average increase in the 
mechanical cost per page of these seven 
newspapers during this period was 46 
percent. 


2 Editor & Publisher, Aug. 31, 1946, p. 7. 


1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 


1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 


1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 


A similar Inland “sample” for 1947 
as compared with 1946, covering two 
groups of member newspapers, showed 
17.4 percent higher costs (mechanical 
up 15 percent) for the one and 187 
percent higher for the other (mechan. 
ical up 15 percent). The report also in. 
dicated “a higher increased cost of pro- 
duction in all departments” for the 
larger papers.* 


WV? ON THE BASIS OF THE FOREGOING 
facts and data, certain conclusions ap. 
pear warranted. They may be summa- 
rized as follows: 


1. Operating costs have increased 
tremendously in the newspaper industry 
in the past decade. 


2. All phases of the industry have 
been affected by this condition, but it is 
clear that the largest newspapers have 
generally been affected most. 


3. These rising costs have been es- 
pecially marked in respect to mechan- 
ical department wages and as to news- 
print. 

4. While these trends can be seen in 


the early part of the decade, they have 
been accelerated in the postwar years. 


5. In spite of substantial increases in 
revenue, mewspaper operating costs 
have risen faster and farther than in- 
come. 


6. Where operating revenue shows 
signs of tapering off, expenses have not 
shown a similar tendency. 


7. This unfavorable condition has 
undoubtedly been a factor in reducing 
the number of daily newspapers in the 
past decade. 

8. It has created new publishing 
problems from the standpoint of man- 
agement. 

9. It has made publishing more haz- 
ardous with no solution in sight. 

10. It has put renewed emphasis on 
sound management as an essential in 
publishing. 


13 [bid., May 29, 1948, p. 9. 
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Television News: A Challenge 
To Imaginative Journalists 


BY HENRY R. CASSIRER 


This appeal for more originality in the television news format 
comes from the first full-time television news editor in the 
United States. A Ph. D. graduate of London University, Dr. 
Cassirer has been television news editor for CBS and is now a 
free-lance television producer and teacher in New York. 





Y TELEVISION BRINGS A NEW CHAL- 
lenge to American journalists. It offers 
an opportunity for newsmen to develop 
new ways of reporting the news. But it 
is a task for which they have little 
training—the visual reporting of the 
world scene. 

There are all kinds of “news” pro- 
grams on television today. One station 
presents a news summary sponsored by 
a newspaper. This report is read by an 
announcer and backed up visually only 
by such general titles as “News of the 
World,” “News of the Nation,” etc. It 
is news all right; it brings you the latest 
reports off the wires. However, you 
don’t have to look in order to grasp it. 
Is it television? 

Many television stations use the Tele- 
news Daily, a newsreel package of 8- 
minute duration that is flown from New 
York to every part of the country. 
Films are shown one or two days after 
the event when taken in the United 
States and many days later when they 
come from abroad. The commentary is 
general, and the film coverage is hap- 
hazard, in newsreel fashion, with the 
availability of facilities and the photo- 
genic character of the event determin- 
ing largely the composition of the reel. 
A good portion of the reel is strictly 
“feature” material, anything from a 
fashion show to a carnival abroad. This 
is television all right. You have to see 
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it to get the gist of it. But is it news? 
Here are the Scylla and Charybdis of 
the television news editor. Much of the 
news is not visual, and much that is 
visual is not news by the time it gets on 
the air. How can television overcome 
these handicaps, and not only do a 
creditable job of reporting but add 
freshness and a new value to the news 
transmitted over this new medium? 
We at CBS have been pioneering in 
the effort to create a genuine television 
news format. Even before the war we 
had a commentator reading the news 
and pointing occasionally to a number 
of maps. He was able to cover the news 
verbally and made the first halting at- 
tempts to use visual elements for orien- 
tation and information. These attempts 
were picked up when CBS reopened its 
station in 1944. We gradually added 
new elements to the show and improved 
the old ones. Interviews with news- 
worthy pensonalities soon became a 
standard element of the program. Then 
came still pictures. Graphic art work 
was used to illustrate news reports. 
Later we animated maps and graphs 
through various devices specially de- 
vised for this program. After some 
years we began local film coverage. As 
the station and our budget grew, we ac- 
quired national and international news 
films. The next step was our own sound 
unit, an unequalled way of bringing 
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realistic reports to the audience, a way 
only little explored so far. Remote fa- 
cilities, cutaways to out of town loca- 
tions promise to give even greater scope 
to the program. We started on the road 
long ago, but the goal is still some way 
off. 

Reporting the day’s news is but one 
goal in television’s purpose to report 
the world scene. The news analysis, the 
documentary, and the on-the-spot re- 
port are natural to this new medium of 
communication. Combining the instan- 
taneous immediacy of radio with the 
realism of the motion picture and the 
personal intimacy of the lecture plat- 
form, presentation on television can 
bring events to life in a fashion that 
should be a vital factor of democratic 
orientation and education. 

Whatever the specific form of the re- 
port, here are some of the principles 
which should be observed in presenting 
it: 

1. It will not be true television un- 
less it uses most of the facilities avail- 
able at the television station, adapting 
each one to the best way of reporting 
the individual story. (Film, for in- 
stance, is best to report a _ parade, 
graphic work is more adequate to vis- 
ualize a tax debate in Congress, and re- 
mote cameras are most effective to con- 
vey the colorful scene of a convention. 
Maps can tell battle movements better 
than words, but late reports from an 
overseas conference are most suitably 
and speedily summarized by the com- 
mentator himself, speaking to his audi- 
ence “on camera.”) 

2. It will not be a news program un- 
less a way is found to report all the 
important news stories within its scope. 
(A local program can justifiably ignore 
international events, but it must cover 
the debate in the city council.) 

3. It will not be television unless 
much of the program is genuinely vis- 
ual. (Make the test: turn off the picture 
and find out how much you miss by not 
being able to see as well as hear the 
broadcast. ) 


Judged by these standards, much that 
is being done in television today cannot 
be called a truly satisfactory television 
news program. Sometimes this is due to 
a lack of awareness as to how it should 
be done. Frequently shortcomings are 
simply the result of present limitations 
in finance, facilities, and personnel, lim. 
itations which surely will be overcome 
in the not too distant future. 


Wi TELEVISION IS ALREADY ACCom. 
plishing truly remarkable and unique 
feats in news reporting. First of all 
there is on-the-spot or “remote” pickup 
of news events. Anyone who watched 
the political conventions last year in 
Philadelphia through television must 
have had a feeling of having been on 
the scene, of having come to know the 
personalities and general atmosphere 
with a vividness unmatched in any 
other medium. The television cameras 
which show you an event open up a 
new dimension in news reporting. They 
give you closeups of the speakers, re- 
veal surprising and unstudied reaction 
shots of the audience, and convey 
through sight and sound an overall im- 
pression of the scene which is explained 
intelligently by a commentator who 
knows how to speak to the picture. 


But there is a limit to television's 
ability to do “live” reporting. Generally 
it is only events which are of consider- 
able length and great importance, and 
which can be scheduled some time in 
advance, that are carried “live.” The 
reasons are manifold. Remote equip- 
ment is scarce and expensive. It is not 
worthwhile to commit it to a brief event 
when hours have to be spent in setting 
it up and breaking it down again. Sta- 
tions do not normally have such equip- 
ment and its personnel at hand, idly 
waiting for a spot event. The crews are 
apt to be assigned to a ball game or an 
ice show. And program time is fre- 
quently filled by regular programs 
which would have to be cancelled to 
make room for a special event. Nor is 
present equipment flexible enough sim- 
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ply to roll up to the scene and permit 
immediate broadcasting. 

When remote pickup is not feasible, 
film will do the job of visual reporting. 
And in many ways it even exceeds the 
ability of remote cameras to do a com- 
prehensive and concise reporting job. 
The film cameraman can cover the 
event from all angles, while the tele- 
vision camera is bound to be largely 
stationary. And the film editor can ex- 
tract its highlights, boiling it down into 
a fascinating two-minute story. 

Thanks to fast film coverage on the 
local scene, the television station can 
match the speed with which the press 
can report events, and can exceed it in 
life-like vividness. A fire at 5 o’clock in 
the afternoon can be seen by the home 
audience an hour and a half later. Only 
radio can do a faster job by omitting 
the pictorial report of the event. On 
numerous occasions television stations 
have shown pictures of fires and other 
disasters while they were still going on. 

Many television stations are using 
still pictures as the backbone of their 
reporting. While they certainly are not 
the optimum of television entertain- 
ment—arrested action is basically con- 
tradictory to the fluid motion of televi- 
sion—it is a way of reporting late news 
visually that matches at least the speed 
with which the newspapers can give a 
pictorial report of an event. 

The interview with a newsworthy 
personality is another unique contribu- 
tion of television to the public’s ac- 
quaintance with the people who make 
and report the news. No radio inter- 
view can give you the intimacy of tele- 
vision, the familiarity not only with the 
view, but with the total personality of 
the guest, his looks, his gestures, and 
his human qualities. They usually re- 
main more unforgettable in the mind of 
the audience than any statement he may 
have made. 

The story that really baffles the editor 
is the diplomatic conference or a bud- 
get debate in Congress, battle move- 
ments in China or labor negotiations in 


Detroit. Film cannot convey more than 
the superficial framework of the report: 
the diplomats sitting around the table, 
or the pickets in front of the plant. 
But the issue itself escapes the camera 
eye, either because it is not photogenic, 
or because the event is inaccessible to 
news photographers, as in the case of 
China, where cameramen have been 
unable to report the fighting and the 
life in the communist areas. And yet 
television frequently can report these 
events more impressively and with 
greater simplicity than radio or the 
press. 

The key is graphic arts and stock 
film. Take the conference on Germany. 
The overall picture can be shown on a 
map. The specific issues, such as trans- 
portation into Berlin, reparations from 
the furnaces of the Ruhr, disposition of 
German territories now settled by 
Poles, and the future of the occupation 
forces, can be illustrated by clips from 
stock film taken on earlier occasions. 
This film will serve to give realism and 
dimension to events that are very re- 
mote in the minds of most Americans. 
The bargaining position of each side 
can be illustrated by symbolic visuali- 
zations that are easy to grasp and to 
remember. 

Graphic bars are more impressive 
than verbal figures when it comes to re- 
porting a budget. It is more interesting 
to watch lively cartoons than to listen 
to verbal reports in the description of 
labor negotiations. No verbal account in 
this article can do justice to the visual 
impact of such methods of reporting 
the event. 

The commentator, speaking directly 
to the camera (he or one of his col- 
leagues reads also the commentary to 
the visualized portions of the program), 
can summarize those portions of the 
news not carried visually. His person- 
ality establishes with the audience a 
contact of familiarity and authority un- 
equalled by the radio commentator or 
the newspaper columnist. 

Network integration is of even great- 
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er importance for television news than 
for radio newscasts. A word can be 
transmitted by teletype, and the read- 
ing of a dispatch in the local station 
can replace largely the on-the-spot re- 
port of a radio reporter. But the motion 
picture cannot be transmitted instanta- 
neously except by television. At present 
much of the news film is flown to New 
York and transmitted from there. This 
leads frequently to a delay of 24 hours 
in home reception. But once two-way 
television networks span the entire 
country, it will be possible to broadcast 
top events on the day they happen from 
every corner of the land. When you 
come home at night you will be able to 
make a visual tour of the country and 
see the events of the day. 

These events embrace every phase of 
our life. The human interest story 
stands on equal footing with the battle 
news. Children enjoying a summer 
weekend have their place alongside the 
news from Washington. News is a mir- 
ror of life, and pleasure, fun, enjoy- 
ment, and pretty girls round out a pro- 
gram that is popular and entertaining, 
as well as serious and informative. 
Through television news your set be- 
comes an eye with which to follow the 
pulse of life. 


4 THE ALL-EMBRACING NATURE OF 
television news constitutes a great chal- 
lenge to American journalists. A good 
eye and ear for news, a good pen to de- 


scribe it, are still vital. But the modem 
newsman also must have the technica) 
know-how that enables him to translate 
events into visual terms. He must know 
something about newsreel camera work. 
He must be familiar with the potentiaj. 
ities of television remote pickups. He 
must know the essentials of graphic art. 
And he must be trained to write to the 
picture, rather than to describe the 
event in mere verbal terms. 

Where do television newsmen come 
from today? As in all television, hardly 
anyone was trained outright for the 
trade. All of us started in related fields, 
and learned the new medium as we 
went along, broadening our existing 
knowledge. Some come from radio— 
they have learned how to translate the 
news into pictures. Some come from 
the newsreel—they must understand 
how to be reporters of ail the news. 
Some have worked with magazines and 
the press—they have to become famil- 
iar with a fluid visual medium. Others 
again used to work with still pictures. 

To become a television newsman, 
you have to be a newsman first. You 
must have eyes that can grasp the vis- 
ual elements in every story. Once you 
have these, you need practical and the- 
oretical training, and an untiring, in- 
quisitive mind. There is nothing as 
stale as a stale mind in television. For 
television rushes forward into unex- 
plored fields, and needs an imaginative 
crew to steer it into broader vistas. 





“Beginning with the impetus of the American Press Institute at Columbia 
University, newspaper executives are thinking in terms of improving their 
craftsmanship and testing their attitudes in discussions with others in the 
atmosphere of universities specializing in journalism education. These are 
hopeful signs. . . . All that needs to be added to the developments already 
beginning is the adoption by the press of the old English idea that a gentle- 
man was not finished and ready for his place in society until he had made 
a trip around the world. I hope the time will come when a travel year will 
be a requirement for graduation from some of the better schools of journal- 
ism.”—EpDWarD LInpsay, editorial director of Decatur Newspapers, Inc., 
and editor of the Decatur (Ill.) Herald-Review. 
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The "Revolution" in Printing: 
A Critical Appraisal 


BY KARL F. ZEISLER 


Using engravings of typewritten copy to skip the typesetting 
process is nothing new, says the author, who points out that the 
Literary Digest did it 30 years ago. A visiting lecturer on jour- 


of Michigan and a working newspaper 


man, he looks to a gradual evolution, not a revolution. 





{> NEWSPAPER READERS IN CITIES 
where printers have struck may not be 
convinced by their journals’ “new 
look” that the millennium in printing 
has arrived, but they have read much 
about the “revolution” in that art. The 
“revolution,” of course, consists of pho- 
toengraving the typewritten and pasted- 
up text instead of setting it up on type- 
setting machines. The new regime so 
far has produced some results that are 
none too happy on the reader’s eye or 
the publisher’s cost sheets. But it also 
has concentrated on Gutenberg’s art a 
whole new battery of research artillery, 
to what end cannot at present be fore- 
seen. 

Two converging lines of economic 
foree—rising costs and labor troubles— 
were the twin factors that brought 
about this emergent revolution. The en- 
tire publishing industry, from the mass 
producers of comic books to the crea- 
tors of limited editions, is confronted 
by spiraling costs of labor and mate- 
tial. Midway in this spiral the printing 
trades unions chose to battle the Taft- 
Hartley Act on the issue of the closed 
shop, and in Chicago and a number of 
other cities the typesetters struck. 

Technology is the only escape— 
short of depreciating the quality of 
product—the publishing industry sees 
rom these grinding economic mill- 
stones. They constitute a real peril to 
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readers of books and magazines and to 
the literary art in general, to say noth- 
ing of journalism, far more serious than 
to the eyesight of newspaper readers in 
the struck cities. Hence the glowing 
plugs you read everywhere for the in- 
cipient revolution in printing. 

“Book publishing, as an art, a sci- 
ence, an industry, or as a fusion of all 
three, faces today the most consuming 
problem in its long history,” wrote 
Harvey Breit, New York Times critic, 
two years ago. “The cost of manufac- 
turing books has gone up—and is still 
going up—with unprecedented sharp- 
ness. . . . Retail book prices have 
gone up somewhat, but... no one 
knows at what price level the reader 
will stop buying books. . . . Says the 
head of one old, distinguished house: 
‘We used to break even on a sale of 
5,000 copies. Now . . . we need 10,- 
000 copies. The result? .. . We are 
aiming frankly at the book club type of 
book.’ ”? 

A few months later Alfred R. McIn- 
tyre, the late president of Little, Brown 
and Company, noted that “in the sum- 
mer of 1945 all possible economies had 
been made, barring important techno- 
logical improvements in the graphic 
arts industry. . . . It is of paramount 


1 Harvey Breit, “The Literary Market Place To- 
day,” New York Times Book Review, May i8, 
1947, p. 1. 
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importance to the book industry that 
[such] improvements be made as soon 
as possible, with lower costs the aim; 
but this will not happen for some 
time.”? (Italics added by author.) 
Almost as these gloomy reports were 
being printed, in July 1947, a group of 
Florida weekly newspapers announced 
a “revolutionary” printing development 
“brought about because of the increased 
mechanical costs in the newspaper pro- 
duction field . . . which have caused 
a good many newspapers, both daily 
and weekly, to consolidate or go out of 
business,” according to its publicity re- 
lease. And Editor & Publisher was com- 
puting that, like the book publishing in- 
dustry, newspapers had absorbed a 28 
percent rise in production costs in the 
first half of 1947. Since then estimates 
place the cost increase at 80 to 100 
percent. A few months later the strike 
descended on Chicago, whose newspa- 
pers hailed a “revolutionary” new print- 
ing process enabling them to continue 
publication despite the walkout. 
Unfortunately, as a matter of cold, 
historical fact, these “revolutionary” 
technological developments so urgently 
needed to meet soaring costs in all pub- 
lishing fields are neither new nor as yet 
impressively cheaper. Callityping, which 
has been in Webster for all of 40 years, 
is defined there as the process of pro- 
during “plates for printing by typewrit- 
ing and photoengraving,” which is ex- 
actly what today’s strikebound papers 
are doing. It goes back at least to the 
beginning of this century, shortly after 
the perfecting of the typewriter and the 
photoengraving process in the 1880s. 
And it had a brief but widely-ac- 
claimed revival back in 1919 during a 


2 Alfred R. McIntyre, “The Crisis in Book Pub- 
nome. Atlantic Monthly (Oct. 1947), 180: 10% 


11 

% Samuel Rovner, ‘‘Costs Occupy Non-Metropol- 
itan Papers .. .,” Editor & Publisher, April 30, 
1949, p. 13, quotes Arthur P. Irving of the Glens 
Falls (N. Y.) Post-Star and Times, at ANPA 
convention, as saying: “The great increases in 
labor costs, paper and practically all commodi- 
ties used in newspaper publishing have proved so 
great that even increased rates and increased vol- 
ume of business have in many instances been in- 
sufficient to meet the greatly increased costs.” 


printers’ strike somewhat similar to the 
recent one. 

This method of skipping the com. 
posing room by typewriting “copy” and 
photoengraving it, then printing from 
the engraved or stereotyped plates with. 
out type, is thus a half century old, 
Only slight modifications have beep 
made so far in its present, third round 
of application as an emergency meas- 
ure. But perhaps book publishers, some 
1,700 daily newspaper publishers, and 
the horde of weekly and periodical pub. 
lishers can take hope; in its present in- 
carnation callityping, under economic 
and labor pressure, is the subject of re- 
search nearly as intensive as that for 
atomic energy. 


VP ALMOST FORGOTTEN NOW, AND 
scarcely mentioned in the reams of 
starry-eyed descriptions of “revolution- 
ary” processes, is the feat of the since 
defunct Literary Digest. Alone of some 
270 periodicals then printed in New 
York City it beat a wildcat printers’ 
strike and met its weekly deadlines 
from October 18 to December 6, 1919 

By photoengraving typewritten copy 
and having advertisements set in type 
in unstruck cities, it reported the mo- 
mentous debates in the Senate and ulti- 
mate rejection of the Versailles Treaty, 
the growing menace of “bolshevism” 
spreading from lately Sovietized Rus- 
sia, and the mutiple postwar problems 
of America, including bitter steel, 
meat-packing, printing, and coal strikes 
—the last familiarly touched off by 
John L. Lewis. But when the printers’ 
strike collapsed and the compositors 
went back to work the Digest promptly 
resumed the traditional typesetting 
process, hopefully leaving “more than a 
score of inventors working along this 
line [callityping] to perfect methods 
that may make typesetting superfluous 
and render Gutenberg’s famous invet- 
tion of movable types an outworn de- 
vice.”* They are still at it. 


* Editorial Note, Literary Digest, Dec. 6, 1919, 
p. 11. 
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Just as Communist influence pene- 
trated labor unions in their recent re- 
surgence under NRA and the Wagner 
Act, so had “bolshevist” and “syndical- 
ist” influence, likewise inspired from 
Russia, penetrated the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in the post-World 
War I era. In New York, one James J. 
Bagley formed the Franklin Union and 
demanded, without negotiation, an im- 
mediate 44-hour week (the standard 
was then 48 hours in the printing 
trades) and a $14 weekly wage in- 
crease. The AFL printing trades unions 
outlawed Bagley’s splinter group and 
revoked the charters of several locals 
that followed his leadership. 

International presidents of five print- 
ing trades unions denounced Bagley’s 
call for a strike on October 1, claiming 
that the 44-hour week was already be- 
ing negotiated by them. Nevertheless 
several locals, including the typesetters, 
walked out on “vacation” in response to 
Bagley in mid-October. The New York 
Call, a socialist daily unaffected by the 
“vacation,” termed it a lockout; several 
editors pointed out that in the steel 
strike then in progress Judge E. H. 
Gary refused to negotiate with his men, 
while in the printers’ strike the “bol- 
shevist” union refused to negotiate with 
the publishers. 

At any rate every periodical printed 
in New York found itself without com- 
positors and unable to go to press. 
Newspapers, whose typesetters largely 
ignored Bagley, were little affected and 
continued to publish. It is easy, then, to 
imagine the sensation caused by the 
Literary Digest when its issue of Octo- 
ber 18, 1919, was delivered on time to 
all mail subscribers and the news- 
stands, 

It was, frankly, an odd-looking pub- 
lication. Except for the advertisements, 
it was entirely typewritten, and the ini- 
tial issue was crudely printed, imposing 
a sore task on faithful readers. Right- 
hand margins were ragged, headings 
were smeared and blurred, pages varied 
from too-faint to fuzzy black print. 


But with irrepressible gloating the edi- 
tors announced boldly on the first page: 


A Magazine Issued Without Typeset- 
ters—As our compositors and the com- 
positors in many other offices in New 
York are taking a “vacation” in direct 
defiance of the orders of their union 
chiefs to return to work, it becomes 
necessary to issue this number of the 
Digest without their assistance... . 
How this number was issued . . . will 
be readily understood by those familiar 
with modern typographic practice. To 
others it will be an interesting puzzle 
which we will not spoil as yet by expla- 
nation. There is one phase of the experi- 
ment, however, that is significant. .. . 
It is possible in this age of marvels that 
the whole future of magazine publica- 
tion may be revolutionized by the elmi- 
ination of what hitherto has been its 
costliest operation—the typesetting. The 
present departure will at least furnish a 
basis for other experiments to this end.® 


The Digest’s “secret” process did not 
puzzle other editors one bit. In fact, the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, among oth- 
ers, accurately described it next day 
and in the October 25 issue the Digest 
broke down and told all, or almost all: 


It was only by adopting an untried 
process that the Digest has been able to 
appear uninterruptedly. This process 
consists of first typewriting the manu- 
scripts, pasting the sheets on cardboard 
and making a photoengraving of each 
page. The pages are printed from elec- 
trotype plates of the engravings, as in 
the case of a full page advertisement 
and sometimes in the case of books 
which are reprinted... . 

The news of the first issue of a mag- 
azine ever brought out with typeless 
type having leaked out, the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger encourages us to further 
effort in this manner: “Now the Liter- 
ary Digest has done an astounding 
thing. It has come out in its full size of 
80 pages without a line of text matter 
being set by printers. . . . It takes con- 
siderable time to make a zinc etching 
of typewritten columns. You cannot 
edit an etching. Besides the zinc etch- 
ing is a costly process. This element 
of cost would seem to bar the new idea 
from the newspaper field. But the big 
thing is that something new has been 
introduced into printing, at least in the 
magazine or weekly publishing line. 


5 Loc. cit., Oct. 18, 1919, p. 1. 
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With the improvement and refinement 
naturally to be expected, it may be rev- 
olutionary. At any rate it may make the 
striking printers pause and do some 
earnest thinking.” ® 


V> PRINTERS, WITH AMPLE TIME SINCE 
for earnest thinking, apparently are not 
too much concerned. At least those I 
have talked with insist that the prepara- 
tion of copy for photoengraving under 
existing methods requires as much skill 
and time as are now required for con- 
ventional typesetting—if  callityping 
ever makes the grade. It still needs 
“improvement and refinement” if it 
does, though processes now in devel- 
opment give promise of sidetracking 
the paste-up business entirely. An omi- 
nous note for the printers, however, is 
the fact that the Chicago Sun-Times 
uses 45 girl typists in place of 100 
male typesetters. 

Meanwhile a somewhat sour note was 
struck amid the Digest’s 1919 jubila- 
tion and that of other editors by 
Arthur H. Vandenberg, then editor of 
the Grand Rapids Herald. After noting 
the plight of magazine serial readers 
left ignorant of the fate of fair Elaine 
in Desmond’s clutches, he added: 


There is not a change in the even 
tenor of the nation’s ways. . . . But if 
all the newspapers ceased publication 
for even one day . . . chaos would in- 
evitably follow. ... There is a big 
place in American life for the maga- 
zines ... but they are not an essen- 
tial.? 


This bold plug for the daily press 
was duly recorded by the Digest along 
with a goodly number of editorials 
laudatory to it, of which it diligently 
clipped 350 in the first two weeks and 
noted a “flood” of congratulatory let- 
ters and telegrams, which called its feat 
“revolutionary,” “astounding,” “epoch- 
al,” and “marking a new era.” It glee- 
fully recorded that “‘a report of the Di- 
gest’s achievement now reposes in that 


®Loc. cit., Oct. 25, 1919, pp. 14, 15; Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger, Oct. 19, 1919, p. 6. 

T Editorial, Grand Rapids Herald, Oct. 20, 1919, 
p. 4. 


great cubiculum from which few sleep- 
ers ever awake, the Congressional Rec. 
ord.” 


Callityping, it seems, has this habit 
like the Sleeping Beauty, of crawling into 
a cubiculum until the next time grim 
necessity of one sort or another mothers 
its reinvention. For the Digest, after 
claiming it had adopted an “untried 
process,” unblushingly reprinted in jts 
November 15, 1919 issue a New York 
Times article which showed callityping 
actually to be an ancient art. 


The Times reported that Joseph 
Gantz, president of the Publishers’ 
Printing Company, and an unnamed 
associate, called on Publisher Robert J. 
Cuddihy with the dismal news of the 
compositors’ vacation and told him 
bluntly that the Digest would have to 
suspend. Or, they added, adopt “a 
hare-brained idea that had been pigeon- 
holed in the brain of each printer for 
years. In fact each had thought the 
scheme so preposterous that they had 
almost forgotten it. Neither makes any 
claim that he invented the process, but 
they are entitled to the credit for hav- 
ing applied the idea to magazine pub- 
lishing for the first time. . . . Neither 
do they know who the inventor is, and 
so far he has not publicly revealed him- 
self; but they say that in 1905 the Gal- 
vanotype Engraving Company adver- 
tised that ‘we are prepared to furnish 
callitypic blocks for the printing of 
daily, weekly or monthly periodicals in 
any size of type, in any size or propor- 
tion of page or color, and in any lan- 
guage.’ So far as it is known, this is the 
first advertisement of the sort ever to 
appear,” the Times article continued.* 

Digging further into printing history, 
the Times learned that an unnamed 
Chicago daily “over 20 years ago” 
printed a sheet by this method when 
threatened by a printers’ strike, an it- 
teresting sidelight on recent “revolv- 
tionary” but identical processes used in 


8 New York Times, Oct. 19, 1919, Sec. 9, p. 2:1. 
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the Windy City. The San Francisco 
Chronicle callityped a promotion book- 
it in 1917, and the Long Island Star 
and the Albany Knickerbocker Press 
had both escaped being strikebound by 
the same method. A complete descrip- 
tion of callityping had appeared in the 
Scientific American in 1912 and been 
enthusiastically reprinted by the New 
York World, Printers’ Ink and the 
Fourth Estate. And to go on with the 
sory, post-Digest adoption of callityp- 
ing by London and New York editions 
in Paris astounded Parisians in 1923 
until they learned that a Liverpool pa- 
per had printed in that “revolutionary” 
manner in 1920. 


Editorially, the Times commented: 


The whole future of magazine pub- 
lishing may be revolutionized by the 
elimination of what hitherto has been 
its costliest operation, the typesetting. 
... Only nine hours are required from 
the time the copy leaves the editorial 
room until it is delivered to the printer. 


But it admitted that the cost ex- 
ceeded that of the old method. Type- 
writer manufacturers, it noted, were 
experimenting in 1919 with machines 
using larger type and flexible spacing, 
but these experiments seem to have 
fallen, like callityping itself, by the 
wayside until 1947, when compositors 
again walked out and photoengravers, 
stereotypers and pressmen continued to 
report for work. The Digest even ad- 
mitted that some editors, while showing 
their readers how it worked, and thus 
practicing it themselves, viewed the 
process frankly as a_ strike-breaking 
expedient. 


f} THE DIGEST ALSO HAD TO CONCEDE 
that it “found a rift or two in the con- 
gratulatory lute—we may be good, the 
general verdict appears to run, but we 
ae not stunningly beautiful.” This lack 
of beauty, or to be more blunt, illegi- 
bility, bothered some skeptical readers 
(possibly the strike sympathizers) who 
were unkind enough to write in com- 
plaining that the advertisements all ap- 


peared perfectly normal whilst it was 
only the text that strained their eyes. 
“All our advertising is supplied by the 
advertisers, and any typesetting is done 
elsewhere,” the Digest, in a hurt tone, 
explained “this seeming discrimination” 
on the side of the counting-room. “We 
are grateful for the many letters con- 
gratulating us on getting the magazine 
out at all.”® 

Gradually the legibility improved, as 
it did during the early weeks of the 
Chicago strike. First, the typewriters 
were equipped with carbon rather than 
inked ribbons for a clearer impression, 
such ribbons being used in the process 
today. Next someone devised the meth- 
od—in use today—of retyping the copy 
to space the right hand margins evenly, 
though some typing machines now jus- 
tify the lines, making a vast improve- 
ment in appearance. The Digest used 
typewriters with 10-point type and set 
its lines 5 inches wide, reducing them in 
photoengraving to 312 inches; today 
the reduction is usually from three to 
two. It refused to tell the “ingenious 
automatic process” of reproducing 
headlines and titles, but this was ob- 
viously done by cutting out printed 
matter and pasting up the letters on the 
page sheets. 

Without question the Digest, using 
calendered paper and electrotype plates, 
rather than newsprint and stereotyping, 
did a far better job of reproduction 
than the current Chicago papers, and 
the other strikebound dailies. Later is- 
sues were almost as easy to read, page 
for page, as the December 6 issue, 
which came out with its first section, 
“Topics of the Day,” set in regular 
type including a bold box which almost 
audibly sighed: 

“Our typesetters have returned from 
their fall ‘vacation’ in time to set this 
department in the old-fashioned way. 
Next week the entire magazine will 
again wear its former dress.” In imagi- 
nation you could hear the stays creak 


® Literary Digest, Nov. 1, 1919, p. 11. 
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as the old gal inched herself back into 
the old foundation garment. 

Actually, the main differences be- 
tween callityping in 1919 and prior 
years and today are the use of regular 
printers’ type faces on typewriting ma- 
chines, their automatic justification of 
lines, and paper type for paste-up pur- 
poses marketed as Artype and Foto- 
type. Letters of various type faces are 
printed on separate strips of thin card- 
board which can be “set” in a device 
like a composing stick and held to- 
gether with scotch tape, to be pasted on 
the master page sheet supplying larger- 
than-typewriter type for headings and 
advertisements. All other steps in the 
typewriting, paste-up, photoengraving 
process as it is used today simply prove 
that there is nothing new under the sun. 

Whether or not the 1919 revolution 
set the inventors to work, there are now 
also better typewriters, several of which 
have flexible spacing to produce even 
right-hand margins, compensating for 
the narrow I, L, T, J, R, and F and the 
wide M and W in printing types for 
which the conventional typewriter 
makes no accommodation. Even on 
some of the newest machines, however, 
retyping is still necessary for full justi- 
fication. A number of typewriter adap- 
tations now make use of newspaper 
text, headline and advertising type faces 
designed for sharp reproduction. It is 
still a moot point, however, whether 
callityping is or can be made any less 
costly with existing apparatus and skills, 
and it certainly does not now save time, 
as the closest deadlines on the Chicago 
papers have been two hours for late 
Page One bulletins compared with six 
to 15 minutes for standard practice. 

But—and this is the new develop- 
ment—publishers’ associations, daily 
and weekly newspapers, magazines, and 
to a lesser extent book manufacturers, 
plus paper, ink, photographic, and 
equipment manufacturers, are engaging 
in unprecedented search for the combi- 
nation of tools and processes that will 
enable periodicals to meet the threat of 


strikes and all publishers to counteract 
rising costs. Some of these develop. 
ments have been displayed in a sort of 
world’s fair of printing progress at the 
annual newspaper publishers’ conyep. 
tions in New York in the last two years, 
After viewing them in 1948, the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers Association 
hopefully boosted its dues and voted 
$280,000 for continuing technical re. 
search for two years. At its 1949 meet- 
ing, after hearing a report of the first 
year’s progress, ANPA renewed its 
pledge for all-out financing of its own 
research department which endeavors 
to coordinate all developments in the 
entire field. Currently this department is 
setting up its own laboratory and has 
working arrangements with most of the 
large suppliers to the graphic arts in- 
dustry. The effort of the printing unions 
to retain the closed shop in spite of the 
Taft-Hartley Law and soaring produc- 
tion costs have for the first time mobil- 
ized today’s technological weapons in a 
concerted attack aimed at cheaper and 
better printing methods. But the actual 
goal is not yet in sight; the revolution is 
in the Boston Tea Party stage. 


W> THE ANPA PANEL IN 1948 oN “coLD 
type” or paste-up printing disclosed 
many bugs in the process, though Edi- 
tor & Publisher summed up by saying: 
“Appreciable gains were made in cut 
ting costs, in many instances below 
those of conventional composition.”” 
The fly in the ointment is that over-all 
costs still exceed these slight savings be- 
cause of revenue losses in advertising; 
advertisers deduct for composition of 
their own ads in unstruck shops and 
fewer lines of classified copy can be 
jammed into a column. 

Already the laboratories and expeti- 
mental workshops hold out hope that 
eventually the weekly and small daily 
newspapers may be able to short-circult 
costly typesetting and maybe even ster¢- 
otyping processes. This hope as yet 

10 Ogden J. Rochelle, “‘Publishers Vote $280,000 


to Spur Printing Research,” Editor & Publisher, 
A 24, 1948, p. 11. 
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The “Revolution” in Printing 


scarcely extends to large dailies except 
in emergencies, due to time and cost 
and overhead factors. Yet in almost 
every newspaper plant, large and small, 
workers are being trained today to use 
the new spacing typewriters, the tele- 
typesetting or typewriter keyboard 


f adaptations of typesetting machines, 


and the paste-up process for both ad- 
vertising and news text. Some newspa- 
pers, such as the Detroit News and the 
New York Times, to cite but two, actu- 
ally put out daily callityped editions in 
a dress rehearsal to be ready for the 
cue if the printers walk offstage. 

For magazine and book publishers 
the ultimate future may be even bright- 
er, if some of the devices now in the 
blueprint and experimental stage can 
be perfected. For small-run publications 
operating on low-cost budgets, such as 
high school periodicals and house or- 
gans, the future may be even brighter, 
cost-wise. Certainly the developments 
that have occurred just before and since 
Critic Breit and Publisher McIntyre 
voiced their alarm over the book pub- 
lishing crisis seem to refute dismal con- 
clusions that technological improve- 
ments in the graphic arts “will not hap- 
pen for some time.” 

And in the year that elapsed since 
the ANPA first set up its research pro- 
gram in 1948, and its 1949 session in 
New York, processes developed entirely 
outside the conventional field of print- 
ing give promise of putting callitypic 
reproduction on a new plane. 

Let’s look at some of these promising 
new “revolutionary” developments, first 
the printing process announced in 1947 
by the Florida weeklies and described 
in detail by Thomas F. Barnhart of the 
University of Minnesota School of 
Journalism in the March 1948 issue of 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY. John H. 
Perry Sr., called by Time the “boiler 
plate king” of the U. S. and by the Nie- 
man Fellows in their book, Your News- 
paper, “the monopolist who dominates, 
with his Western Newspaper Union, 
the nation’s weeklies,” acquired a string 
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of Florida newspapers in 1946. He put 
his sons, John H. Jr., and Farwell W. 
Perry, in charge. To them came Wil- 
liam J. Higgins, an industrial engineer 
who thought printing machinery was 
obsolete. His idea was to adapt photo- 
processes used in lithography to letter- 
press printing. 

In the Florida undertaking copy is 
typed on the Vari-Typer, a machine 
now in use in many newspaper offices. 
It is a flexible-spacing typewriter re- 
designed from the old Hammond by 
Ralph C. Coxhead Corporation of New 
York. The manufacturer says in the 
catalog: 

Vari-Typer looks somewhat like a 
typewriter, is easily operated by any 
competent typist, has the standard key- 
board. ... [It] is a composing ma- 
chine that gives you a variety of over 
600 changeable type sizes and styles, 
flexible spacing and square margins and 
crisp, clean appearance similar to that 
of costly professional typesetting. 

A current model uses regular print- 
ing type faces and automatically spaces 
for wide M’s and narrow I’s. An Inter- 
national Business Machines propor- 
tional-spacing electric typewriter with 
special type faces is also used to pre- 
pare callitype copy. It has the advan- 
tage of getting even margins in one 
operation. There are now several such 
typing machines available with printing 
faces and self-justifying lines. 

Artype and Fototype are used in 
plants where photoengraving replaces 
typesetting for advertising copy and 
headlines. Photographs and drawings 
are pasted up on the master page sheets 
along with the typed copy. These sheets 
then go to the photoengravers, but in- 
stead of applying the resulting photo- 
graphic film to a zinc plate, from which 
a stereotype mat is rolled, the Florida 
process uses a magnesium plate. The 
Perrys now have a machine to speed up 
the dusting of the plate during the acid 
etching process with dragon’s blood, 
and produce a plate in a little more 
than six minutes. The advantage of 
their system over standard practice is 
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that the one-pound magnesium plate, 
three-eighths of an inch thick, goes di- 
rectly on the press, being curved to fit 
the cylinder and attached to a magne- 
sium base with two-sided scotch tape. 

Dow Chemical Company of Mid- 
land, Michigan, developed Zomag, the 
magnesium printing plate, which is now 
used, especially for page advertising, in 
several newspaper plants. Speedier etch- 
ing and a better printing surface are 
claimed for Zomag by Dow, as well as 
exact register for color work. Paper 
matrices shrink, making color work by 
the stereotyping process often fuzzy. 
Zomag not only makes color printing 
feasible for newspapers, according to 
Dow, but the metal “work-hardens” in 
use and can be chrome-plated for press 
runs up to 5,000,000, enough for the 
most avidly-purchased best-seller. Be- 
ing lighter, the plates allow higher 
press speeds and eventually, Dow 
thinks, lighter presses. 

In November 1947, Higgins and the 
Perrys came to a parting of the ways. 
Higgins is operating a pilot plant using 
his process for small dailies in the East. 
The Perrys are continuing their experi- 
ments and expanding operations on 
more of their Florida papers. Raymond 
Price, former manager of the Perry 
Printing Process Company at Ocala, is 
producing a “package” printing plant 
for small papers using the process. 

The Dow company notes: 


Despite its advantages, at the present 
time the process is feasible only for 
weekly or small daily newspapers be- 
cause of the time involved. Already the 
characteristics of the magnesium plate 
and the Perry-Higgins process have 
aroused interest in the direction of print- 
ing plates for magazines, books, tele- 
phone directories and the like where 
speed is not the main essential. Research 
by large publishers is leading to this 
goal. Use of the new high speed com- 
posing equipment for book publishing 
has gained the attention of large print- 
ing and publishing houses, for the rapid 
composition of a book plate on new 
machines; the use of the new photo- 
graphic process in which a single sheet 
is duplicated many times on a master 


copy negative; engraving in multiple 
pages; curving of plates for rotary 
presses—all are being examined for 
higher speed book production.11 


Vi? VARIATIONS OF LITHOGRAPHIC pRoc. 
esses, by which typewritten texts, tables, 
monographs, and drawings are photo. 
engraved and printed direct from the 
plates, have resulted in cheaper text. 
books and theses. Now the process de- 
veloped by Higgins seems destined to 
eventuate in cheaper methods of repro- 
ducing not only textbooks but “trade” 
or general books and periodicals. You 
may someday buy a favorite author's 
novel or whodunit printed as a facsim- 
ile of his original manuscript. 


At least many large publishing firms 
are staking blue chip research invest- 
ments on such processes. The Luce pub- 
lications are experimenting at their 
Springdale, Connecticut, laboratory, 
Curtis Publishing Company is working 
“secretly” on new methods. 


In the works of numerous equipment 
manufacturers and technicians is a 
whole arsenal of new machines and 
processes. These range from William C. 
Huebner’s “jumping ink,” deposited 
electronically without direct contact be- 
tween printing plate and paper, to a 
mechanical engraving machine already 
in use by numerous newspapers. The 
latter, built by Fairchild Camera and 
Instrument Company, works like a tele- 
photo transmitter, picking out the lights 
and shadows of a picture with a hot 
needle on a plastic plate from which 
stereos are made. So far it can repro- 
duce only photographs. Machines have 
penetrated as far west as the Mount 
Clemens, Michigan, Leader. 


Huebner, inventor of a _ photo-me- 
chanical plate process for offset work 
in 1906, and claiming the invention of 
“migrating” ink in 1924, has demon- 
strated his “Electronographic” press in 
his New York laboratory. He calls the 
process “onset” and says any rotary OF 


11 June Walraven, “Let ’em Roll,” Dow Dia 
mond, Jan. 1948. 
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The “Revolution” in Printing 


jatbed press can be adapted to deposit 
ak in powder or fluid form electron- 
ally rather than by direct pressure, 
sermitting lighter paper stock and even 
ighter presses. Huebner asserts he can 
print on one side or both sides of paper, 
sardboard, textiles, metals or plastics in 
yp to six colors.*? 

Fairchild is also producing its “Lith- 
otype” which is an electrically operated 
machine with a standard typewriter 
jeyboard. It prints printing faces from 
6 to 24 point on paper stock for photo 
lithography, letter-press engravings, or 
thin metal plates for direct offset repro- 
duction. It can type any combination of 
type faces, which are inserted in the 
machine on a magnesium drum, printed 
through a carbon ribbon. Drums are 
quickly interchangeable and the ma- 
chine justifies lines in the retyping 
process. ** 

Another electronic ink process is 
Xerography, or “dry writing,” devel- 
oped out of the kitchen sink researches 
of Chester F. Carlson, New York pat- 
ent attorney, as a combination of elec- 
tronics and photography. The Haloid 
Company, Rochester photographic 
equipment house, sells it and it was 
further developed by the Battelle Me- 
morial Institute, a research foundation 
in Columbus, Ohio. The process in- 
volves imparting an electrical charge to 
a metal plate, which is exposed in 
strong light to the image. A non-con- 
ducting powder such as selenium or 
anthracite coal is dusted across the ex- 
posed plate, adhering in proportion to 
the amount of light transmitted. Static 
electricity holds the powder on the 
plate. The paper to be printed is placed 
lightly over the plate and electrically 
charged, causing the particles to jump 
to the paper to form a right-side-up 
image. The powder is affixed to the 
paper by heat.?4 

Commercial Controls of Rochester is 
working on the Justowriter, which uses 
"Editor & Publisher, April 23, 1949, p. 24. 


® Loc. cit., Oct. 9, 1948, p. 49. 
ig.:New York Times, Oct. 24, 1948, Sec. 2, p. 
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punched tape as on a teletype to print 
square margins in one operation. And 
firms manufacturing printing inks and 
paper are financing research for better 
products utilizing radioactive isotopes 
from the Oak Ridge atomic laborato- 
ries.1° The Institute of Paper Chemistry 
is conducting basic research for the 
ANPA on what happens when ink 
meets newsprint. Photographic firms 
are at work on printing process re- 
search. 

Possibly the one man in the most 
strategic position to know what is hap- 
pening in this entire field, and what is 
likely to come of all the research, is 
C. M. Flint, ANPA’s director of re- 
search. In his second annual report at 
the April 1949 convention, he empha- 
sized that the most promising line of 
development is in direct-plate printing, 
in which copy is photoengraved direct- 
ly on the plate used on the press, 
whether for letter-press or offset. This 
method, as with the Perry process, 
skips the expensive business of stereo- 
typing. 

But Flint also directed the publishers’ 
attention to at least two devices that 
make direct plate printing possible 
without conventional typesetting. They 
permit copy to be “composed” on page- 
size film, applied directly to magnesium 
or other plates, which are then photo- 
engraved and put on the press. Etching 
by attrition rather than acid is another 
field of experimentation to speed the 
process noted by Flint. 

“... In our thinking,” Flint told 
the ANPA, “such machines appear to 
have a definite place in our production 
methods in the not too distant future. 
. . . Photo composition is a prerequi- 
site for economical utilization of the 
process of printing from original plates 
on the press whether that printing takes 
the form of letter-press, offset or dry 
offset.” 16 

The machines he mentions are Inter- 


% Loc. cit., May 2, 1948, Sec. 3, p. 5. 


16C, M. Flint, “Report on Research Program 
Before ANPA Convention,” reprinted in Editor 
& Publisher, April 30, 1949, p. 24, et. seq. 
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type Corporation’s Fotosetter and Lu- 
mitype, developed from French patents 
by Lithomat Corporation of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. Both reproduce type se- 
lected from a keyboard on photographic 
film, in many sizes and faces. Lumi- 
type, as described by Flint, “is exceed- 
ingly versatile and in its final form may 
carry as many as 20 complete fonts of 
type which may be selected at will... . 
One typing of the material is required 
to produce justified copy. . . . Column 
rules and cut off rules . . . may be ob- 
tained on the film and need not be 
drawn in as has been necessary in cold 
type procedure to date. . . . The Foto- 
setter is essentially a standard Intertype 
[typesetting] machine which substitutes 
the photographic equipment for the 
metal pots and molds. It produces 
printers’ type on film . . . quickly, ac- 
curately and with clean outline. Other 
such machines are in various stages of 
development.” 27 

Somewhat skeptical of all this pother 
—the above is far from a complete list 
—the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
first producer of a successful automatic 
typesetter, the chief target of these 
short-cuts, was quoted as saying, flatly, 
“None of the new machines measure up 
to the casting method of producing 
type.”!8 And as of going to press, that 
seems to be a sound, conservative judg- 
ment. But what the future holds no one 
knows. Callityping has been rescued 
from its somnolence for at least a third 
time, and in this “age of marvels,” to 
move 30 years ahead of the Literary 
Digest, it’s anybody’s guess as to what 
might turn up in the next test tube. 

If research wins on any of these ex- 
perimental gropings, the newspaper 
press, now increasingly subject to chain 
ownership and one-paper-to-a-city ex- 
clusiveness, may be in for an economic 
shot in the arm of competition. W. S. 
Gilmore, editor of the Detroit News, 
told open-mouthed journalism students 
at the University of Michigan last year 


11 Ibid., p. 96. 
48 Howard Rutledge, “The Printing Revolution,” 
Wall Street Journal, Jan. 13, 1948, p. 1. 


that it may again be possible to start 
newspaper on a shoestring, as it was jp 
the days of Greeley or even Pulitzer 
PM, later the New York Star, now de. 
funct, and the Chicago Sun, now the 
Sun-Times, proved how costly it is, even 
for a multimillionaire such as Marshall 
Field, to inaugurate metropolitan dail. 
ies with conventional printing processes, 
Especially in smaller cities the free 
competition which the Luce-Hutchins 
report, A Free and Responsible Press, 
demanded may be one result of re- 
search. 

Like frequency modulation, FM, 
which opens 2,000 new channels to 
broadcasting, callityping or its modifi- 
cations in direct copy-to-printing-plate 
processes, electronic printing or some 
wholly new formula may be the corre- 
sponding technological remedy in the 
field of printed communication for mo- 
nopoly and high cost, and may bring 
about broader and superior freedom of 
expression. 

The Wall Street Journal pessimistic 
ally recalls that Mark Twain sank 
$200,000 or maybe $400,000—the re- 
ports, like those premature ones of his 
death, may be somewhat exaggerated— 
in the Paige Compositype, a pre-Mer- 
genthaler mechanical typesetter which 
required three men to operate and was 
forever collapsing under the strain, as 
Twain did eventually.1®° Most of the 
current crop of callitypic devices and 
jumping ink may collapse similarly as 
far as shoving down the enormous cost 
of the printed word. But the entire pub- 
lishing industry is inclined to string 
along with Researcher Flint, who told 
the ANPA in 1948: 

I should like to speculate with you in- 
definitely as to what the future holds; 
... definitely . . . more than conjec- 
ture and empty promises. . . . The rev- 
olution is not here. . . . The process of 
evolution is working, and believe me, tt 


is much safer and more promising of 
results.2° 


19 Ibid. 

2C. M. Flint, “Report on Research Program 
Before ANPA Convention,” reprinted in Editor 
& Publisher, April 24, 1948, p. 107. 
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A Reference Department 
For the Small Daily Newspaper 


BY LOUISE SMITH 


Many small dailies can establish a reference department without 
great cost, says Miss Smith, who makes detailed suggestions for 
setting up one. The author, who formerly operated the reference 
department of the Columbia (Mo.) Missourian, has a master’s 
degree from the University of Missouri. 





Ys TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO THE NEED 
for collecting reference materials into a 
departmental unit for the more efficient 
use of editorial staffs had been recog- 
nized by many of the larger dailies. The 
trade press took up the subject of the 
transition from “morgues“ to reference 
departments, but most of the articles 
were directed toward the newspaper of 
large circulation. Problems peculiar to 
the smaller paper were overlooked, and 
many did not keep up with the advance 
because they felt they were “too small” 
and could not afford a separate de- 
partment. 

From information gathered by the 
writer through answers to a question- 
naire, it is evident that many small 
dailies have a good foundation of ref- 
erence materials, and that without great 
cost conversion to an effectively-operat- 
ed department could be made. 

The general purpose of the study was 
(1) to determine what equipment and 
methods of filing and using reference 
materials are in operation in the small 
daily newspaper plant; (2) to learn 
how comprehensive the reference set-up 
is; and, on the basis of these answers, 
(3) to recommend a practicable plan 
for bringing haphazard departments in- 
to greater usefulness and efficiency. 

The questionnaire and study were 
concerned only with reference material 
which had appeared in the newspaper. 


Books were not included. This does not 
imply that a department can be effec- 
tively operated without a number of 
basic reference books such as the Bible, 
dictionary, thesaurus, World Almanac, 
atlas, encyclopedias, directories, and so 
on. These must be included in any ref- 
erence department worthy of the name. 
By means of the questionnaire, how- 
ever, the following were studied: clip- 
pings, cuts, photographs or negatives, 
mats, bound volumes, and indexes. 

In setting up the study, it was decid- 
ed to use papers falling within a “rep- 
resentative small daily” classification, 
arbitrarily limited to circulations of 
5,000 to 25,000. Several newspapers 
from each state were selected from 
Ayers’ Directory of Newspapers and 
Periodicals for 1947. For easier hand- 
ling, the papers were then divided into 
four circulation groups: 5,000-—7,000; 
8,000-10,000; 11,000-19,000; 20,000- 
25,000. One hundred and one newspa- 
pers were sent questionnaires and 46 
returned answers. 

Distribution was as follows: 5,000- 
7,000 circulation, 32 questionnaires, 13 
answers; 8,000-10,000 circulation, 19 
questionnaires, 9 answers; 11,000- 
19,000 circulation, 18 questionnaires, 
7 answers; 20,000-25,000 circulation, 
32 questionnaires, 17 answers; total, 
101 questionnaires, 46 answers. 

Tables I through IV give the com- 
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plete list of newspapers participating in 
the study and show the reference ma- 
terials handled by each paper in each 
group. 

Conclusions drawn from the study 
regarding filing equipment and methods 
of use indicate that: 


1. Equipment and methods vary 
greatly. 


2. Cross-referencing of clippings is 
usually handled by card, if it is done 
at all. 


3. Alphabetical filing for all mater- 
ials is practiced by about three-fourths 
of the papers, numerical filing by about 
one-fourth. 


4. Mats and cuts, clippings, and pho- 
tographs are sometimes placed in the 
same files, with divisions based upon 
subject matter rather than kind of ma- 
terial. Card indexes to mats and cuts 
are kept by about one-third of the 
papers. 

5. Bound volumes are kept close at 
hand by at least half the editors for 
quick consultation. Extra copies, if any, 
are usually deposited in public library 
or other archives. 


6. The majority of editorial staffs 
must rely upon memory rather than 
news index for checking items in the 
past. 

7. Check-out systems for library ma- 
terials are maintained by only about 
one-fourth of the papers. 


Yt RECOMMENDATIONS REGARDING THE 
equipment and methods are as follows: 


1. Build on equipment already at 
hand. 


2. Plan details of equipment and its 
use in advance. 

3. Select method of operation which 
takes care of everything it is desired to 
file, yet is simple to use. 

4. Give particular attention to: 

a. More effective handling of clip- 
pings. 

b. Alphabetical filing system for 
all materials. 


c. Photographs versus negatives, 
d. Indexes, especially the news ip. 
dex and the “master file”, 

e. Cross-referencing. 

f. “Continuous” filing, i.e., filing 
all materials in one continuoys 
file rather than separating cuts, 
mats, clippings, and photo. 
graphs. 

g. Dates on all materials. 

h. Check-out system. 


A thorough study of the equipment 
on hand is suggested, with a view to us- 
ing it most efficiently. Replacement of 
a few pieces may make a great differ- 
ence. If new equipment is to be pur- 
chased, then cabinets, envelopes, cards, 
guides, and other necessary pieces 
should be selected which best suit the 
space, filing scheme, and personnel who 
will handle the files. The entire system 
should be planned in advance before 
ordering new equipment. If possible, 
the person who has been operating the 
files should be consulted so that his or 
her experience may assist in the se- 
lection. 

Each editor should decide which of 
the usual reference materials are nec- 
essary for his staff, such as clippings, 
cuts, mats, photographs or negatives, 
bound or microfilm volumes, news in- 
dex, and needed reference books, then 
plan a coordinated filing system which 
can be applied to every type of mate- 
rial, so that any user can find what he 
seeks in any file, since all are alike in 
plan. 

Whatever filing practices are to be- 
come the rule in the reference depart- 
ment, and whether or not the librarian 
is full-time or part-time, the system 
should be simple enough for any staff 
member to use by himself if necessary. 
It is a good plan to have the staff learn 
to use all of the department’s resources 
even when a librarian is on duty. 

Clippings. There are several disad- 
vantages in the usual envelope method 
of filing clippings: Persons who select- 
ed clippings may have overlooked 
items of value; clippings are easily lost, 
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Newspaper Reference Departments 293 
TABLE | 
Reference Materials and Practices of Daily Newspapers of 5,000 - 7,000 
Circulation 
re : Micro- 
, Clip- Photo- Bound N R 
Name of Newspaper pn Cuts Mats wale Vols. F ed pared Fn ee eo 
Boulder (Colo.) Daily Yes Yes Yes --- Yes No Yes 4 p-t 
Camera (ledger) employees 
Brattleboro (Vt.) No Yes Yes --- Yes No Yes 1 p-t 
Reformer (cards) employee 
Charlottesville (Va.) No Yes Yes --- Yes No No None 
Daily Progress 
Fayetteville (Ark.) Some Yes Yes --- Yes No No --- 
Northwest Arkansas 
Times 
Greenville (Miss.) Delta Some Yes Some Yes Yes No No 1 p-t 
Democrat-Times (biog. ) employee 
Jefferson City (Mo.) Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes No No 2 p-t 
News and Tribune employees 
Lafayette (La.) Daily Yes Yes Some --- Yes No No p-t em- 
Advertiser ployee(s) 
Mexico (Mo.) Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 1 p-t 
Ledger (cards- employee 
(clippings ) 
Odessa (Texas) No Yes Yes --- Yes No No 1 p-t 
American employee 
San Rafael (Calif. ) No Yes Yes_ --- --- --- No None 
Independent 
Sheridan (Wyo.) Yes Yes Some --- Yes No No --- 
Press 
Westerly (R. I.) Yes Yes No --- Yes Yes No None 
Sun (Pub. Lib. 
indexes ) 
Yankton (S. Dak.) Some Yes Yes --- Yes No No p-t em- 
Press and Dakotan ployee(s) 





f-t indicates full-time. 
p-t indicates part-time. 
-- indicates no answer to the question. 


quickly deteriorate, and are hard to 
keep in order; nearly all must be read 
over by the reporter seeking informa- 
tion. It is suggested that the envelope 
system be discarded in favor of corres- 
pondence folders with (U-File-M) file 
strips for fastening in each clipping. 
When thus mounted, the clippings may 
be turned within the folder just as the 
pages are turned in a book. Clippings 


also may be mounted in scrapbooks or 
on onionskin paper fastened to a folder 
by means of file strips, for persons or 
subjects on which a great deal of ma- 
terial has accumulated. Expansion fold- 
ers will also solve the clipping problem 
for voluminous material. The writer 
recommends that editors consider the 
idea of reducing the amount of items 
clipped or of eliminating clipping files 
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altogether and replacing them with a 
news index, which saves space, time, 
and newsprint. 


Alphabetical filing. The more specific 
or concrete the subject headings used, 
the better operation can be had from 
the file. Broad classifications or many 
sub-divisions of a topic confuse the 
user, making him believe he is unable 
to find anything in the file, whereas fil- 
ing by specific subject, preferably un- 
der the same word used in the item, 
with cross-reference cards in other pos- 
sible (related) locations facilitates 
search. Subject words should be decid- 
ed upon, however, where there are sev- 
eral synonyms possible, and the mate- 
rial should always be filed under the 
word selected. 

Some generally accepted practices in 
filing, which make the problem easier, 
are: 


1. To file initials before full given 
names in a group of the same surname, 
as: 

Brown, C. B. 
Brown, C. S. 
Brown, Carl A. 
Brown, Charles 

2. To file persons, places, things in 
that order when the same name desig- 
nates all three. 

3. To file two-word names, such as 
New York or San Francisco, as though 
they were one word. 


4. To file St. and Ste. as though 
spelled out. 

5. To spell out abbreviated names. 

6. To invert the order of firm names 
which begin with a person’s initials, as: 

Lippincott, J. B., Company, 
Publishers 

7. To file under the letter of the first 
word in a name that is so well known 
it is always used as a unit, as John 
Hancock Insurance Company, which 
should be filed under J. 

From the comments of a number of 
editors, it is evident that filing negatives 
is more satisfactory in general than fil- 
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ing photographs. This is because the 
negatives are of uniform size or sizes, 

If varied materials such as clippings, 
mats, cuts, and photographs are to be 
separated in the files, some kind of 
master file or master index is needed, 
This is sometimes handled by using one 
of the current files as the master file, 
with cards the same size as the enve- 
lopes among which they are filed re- 
ferring the user to material on the same 
subject in one of the other divisions. 
This plan is often applied to the alpha- 
betical clipping file, the cards referring 
to mats, cuts, and photographs filed in 
other locations. In files where a number 
system is used on the envelope, it is 
more effective to have a special master 
file of cards which shows whether the 
material to be had on the subject is a 
cut, mat, clipping, or photograph. 

Cross-referencing. A good filing sys- 
tem includes synonymous designations 
with a cross-reference notation to the | 
designation under which material will 
be found. In clipping files cross-refer- 
ences may be handled by means of 
cards or envelopes in the places where 
the material might be sought, referring 
to the filing location, or they may be 
handled by multiple entries—that is, by 
placing a duplicate clipping in every 
place where a subject might be sought 
or in the envelopes of all the persons in 
the item. News indexes may be simi- 
larly handled. 

“Continuous” alphabetical filing. A 
system which keeps everything under 
one alphabetical sequence seems to the 
writer to have many advantages, espe- 
cially where the reference materials are 
filed by part-time employees. If there is 
only one place to look for anything, 
the searcher knows definitely in one try 
whether any material is available on his 
subject. It is easy to administer, since 
the person doing the filing also has only 
one place to which to refer. 

If “continuous” filing is not possible 
because of already-owned equipment 
designed to accommodate materials by 
kind or size, or because there is a pref- 
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TABLE Il 


. Reference Materials and Practices of Daily Newspapers of 8,000 - 10,000 
Circulation 





—_—__ 


Name of Newspaper Mats 


Photo- Bound — News Reference 
graphs Vols. Vols. Index Department 





Bangor (Maine) Yes 
Daily Commercial 


--- Yes No No 1 p-t 
employee 





Colorado Springs Yes 
(Colo.) Gazette- 
Telegraph 


Yes No No 1 f-t 
employee 





Daytona Beach (Fla.) 
News and Journal 


Yes No p-t em- 
ployee(s) 





Holland (Mich. ) 
Evening Sentinel 


Yes Yes p-t em- 
(chron.) ployee(s) 





lowa City (Iowa) 
Press-Citizen 


Yes p-t em- 
ployee(s) 





Ithaca (N. Y.) 
Journal 


No 1 p-t 
employee 





Las Vegas (Nev.) 
Evening Review- 
Journal 


1 f-+t 
employee 





Meriden (Conn. ) 
Daily Journal 


3 p-t 
employees 





Trenton (N. J.) 
Trentonian 


2 f-t 
employees 





f-t indicates full-time. 
p-t indicates part-time. 
-- indicates no answer to the question. 


erence for keeping local matter separat- 
ed from state, national, international, 
sports, and the like, then the best plan 
is a master file, as described, so that 
users can be directed quickly to the 
proper files. 


Dating materials. Mats may be light- 
ly marked on the back with name and 
date in ink. Cuts can be permanently 
identified by using a solution of copper 
sulphate crystals in water, applied with 
an orange-wood stick after the acid- 
resistant coating has been removed with 
emery cloth. It is well to stamp the fil- 
ing date on all envelopes at the time 
they are first placed in file. A program 
of revision and discard should be 
planned for all reference materials, but 
especially for mats, cuts, and photo- 
gtaphs, and each finished revision 


marked by date on the envelope. The 
dated envelope affords a reminder of 
the length of time hat has elapsed since 
initial filing or last revision. 


Check-out system for reference ma- 
terials. If the paper has part-time em- 
ployees in the department, the system 
may be self-administering, and can be 
very simple. A check-out pad on which 
the staff member writes the subject of 
the file he has taken, his own name, 
and the date is good, for it enables the 
librarian coming on duty to see im- 
mediately what materials are out of file. 
Whether the library has a full-time or 
part-time employee, a check-out sys- 
tem will repay him for its administra- 
tion in protection of irreplaceable ma- 
terials. 
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@ THE FOLLOWING CONCLUSIONS FROM 
the questionnaire regarding the scope 
of the reference set-up indicate that: 


1. The majority of the newspapers 
surveyed file clippings and mats; all file 
cuts. 


2. The general practice is to bind 
volumes for reference; about 20 per- 
cent have adopted microfilm. 


3. News indexes are the exception 
rather than the rule. 


4. Separate reference departments 
obtain in 19 of the 46 papers, non- 
separated departments in 22. 


5. Full-time workers are employed 
by 12 papers for reference work. 


6. Most papers receive calls from the 
public for information service, and all 
but three or four give this service 
whenever they can. 


On the basis of these findings, it is 
recommended that editors: 


1. Decide what reference materials 
are most needed and concentrate on 
those, but strive to include as many as 
possible within the limits of the budget, 
space, and personnel. 


2. Supplement the system by such 
outside aids as the New York Times 
Index, national biographies, mat service 
obituaries, and so on. 

3. Investigate microfilming in order 


to save space and assure preservation 
of the newspaper. 

4. Consider a news index. 

5. Study the possibilities of a sepa- 
rate department for reference materials, 
preferably with a budget of its own on 
an equal basis with business, editorial, 
or advertising departments. 

6. Hire personnel primarily for the 
library if the reference job is part-time, 
but consider a full-time employee. 


7. Give thought to the newspaper’s 
duty to provide information to the 
public. 

Most of these recommendations are 
self-explanatory. Further comments on 
some of the suggestions follow. 


Microfilming, contrary to prevailing 
impression, is not prohibitive in cost for 
the small paper, and for saving space, 
preservability, and ease of handling, 
has great advantages. The initial outlay 
is large, for it is necessary to invest jn 
the film reader, which is currently 
priced at about $600.1 The cost of hay- 
ing the paper photographed compares 
favorably with binding prices. Storage 
space saved amounts to 98 percent of 
that required for shelving bound yol- 
umes. Eight hundred standard newspa- 
per pages can be placed on a 100-foot 
film roll. 

The total cost of each page image on 
film is approximately 2 3/4 cents for 
unbound papers. The price for micro- 
filming bound volumes is slightly high- 
er. Inquiry regarding prices and details 
of microfilming may be made of the 
Eastman Kodak Comijany, Rochester, 
N. Y., or of commercial firms listed in 
the Directory of Microfilm Services in 
the United States and Canada, pub- 
lished by Special Libraries, New York. 


Another matter of great importance 
to a newspaper staff is the ease with 
which bound volumes may be consult- 
ed; “. . . the newspaper without an in- 
dex is like a sealed book. It can be 
pried into only with difficulty.”* The 
news index has the advantage not only 
of compactness, but of inclusiveness. 
With chronological entries on cards, and 
particularly where both sides of the card 
are used, the news index compresses 
the contents of many clippings into its 
space for entries. In addition to econo- 
my of space, the news index with “in- 
formative” entries is often sufficient for 
the searcher without his looking up the 
item, or may permit him to pass over 
inappropriate items by means of the 
abstract given in the brief index entry. 

A news index is equally important to 
microfilm volumes, because of the in- 


1 Letter from Baird F. West, Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, N. Y., to the writer, May 
3, 1948. . 

2 Alex Ladenson, ‘‘Newspaper Indexes; Every 
day Uses,” Library Journal, 66:275, April 1, 
1941. 
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TABLE Ill 


Reference Materials and Practices of Daily Newspapers of 11,000 - 19,000 
Circulation 





Name of Newspaper Mats 


Photo- Bound — News 
graphs Vols. Vols. Index 


Reference 
Department 





Adrian (Mich.) Yes 
Daily Telegram 


--- Yes Yes 1 p-t 
(cards) employee 





Aberdeen (S. Dak.) Yes 
American News 


Yes No 1 p-t 
employee 





Kingsport (Tenn. ) Yes 
Times and News 


No Yes 1 f-t 
(chron.) employee 





Klamath Falls (Ore. ) Yes 
Herald and News 


Yes 1 p-t 
(chron.) employee 





Mankato (Minn.) Yes 
Free Press 


Yes 1 p-t 
(chron.) employee 





Richmond (Ind.) Yes 
Palladium-Item 


Yes 1 f-t, 2 p-t 
(cards) employees 





Waterville (Maine) Yes 
Morning Sentinel 


No --- 





f-t indicates full-time. 
p-t indicates part-time. 
-- indicates no answer to the question. 


clusion of date, page, and column 
which facilitate search. 

A small paper which indexes its own 
local news and has the New York 
Times Index available for national and 
international events has as complete 
coverage of the news as it could wish. 

There is little need to emphasize fur- 
ther the usefulness of a reference de- 
partment separated from the rest of the 
editorial offices. Discussion has pointed 
to the desirability of having materials 
in one filing system, easily and quickly 
available, and protected from negli- 
gence and loss. Many editors’ com- 
ments on the questionnaire pages made 
this point. The department need not be 
large nor expensively equipped. The 
great necessity is that it be “central- 
ized.” If no other way is possible, an 
enclosure by means of the filing cabi- 
nets can be worked out. 

Regarding the employee question, 
the recommendation is that there be 
one person full-time if possible. For the 


smallest papers perhaps one part-time 
worker is adequate for the job. In using 
part-time workers, the writer strongly 
recommends that the personnel be hir- 
ed for the library job, and not primari- 
ly for the other job which is to be com- 
bined with it. The best person available 
should be placed in the position. 

The final recommendation of this 
writer is that the small daily newspaper 
consider the importance of its position 
in the community and its duty to the 
community in the matter of furnishing 
public information service by means of 
its reference department. The news- 
paper holds a unique place in the com- 
munity as the conservator of current 
history and is the only place where 
certain types of information may be ob- 
tained. By sufficient expenditure for an 
adequate reference set-up, a competent 
person to administer it, and a news in- 
dex, a community newspaper can render 
another great public service and add 
immeasurably to its own prestige. 
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TABLE IV 


Reference Materials and Practices of Daily Newspapers of 20,000 - 25,000 
Circulation 







































































a : Micro- 
Name of Newspaper ie Cuts Mats ptm a ~ Indes F oot ead 
Aurora (IIl.) Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes No No p-t em- 
Beacon-News ployee(s) 
Baton Rouge (La.) Yes Yes Yes --- Yes No No 2 p-t 7 
State-Times and employees 
Morning Advocate 
Billings (Mont.) Yes Yes Yes --- Yes No Yes p-t em- 
Gazette (ledger) _ ployee(s) 
Burlington (Vt.) Yes Yes Yes --- Yes No No 1 p+ 
Free Press employee 
Clinton (Iowa) Yes Yes Yes No Yes No_ Yes 1 f-t 
by Herald (chron.) employee 
; Columbus (Ga.) Yes Yes Some Yes No Yes No 1 f-t, 1 p-t 
, Ledger-Enquirer employees 
’ i 
‘ Eugene (Ore.) Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes No No 1 f-t 
4 Register-Guard employee 
- 
= Everett (Wash.) No Yes Yes Yes Yes No No 2 pt 
? Daily Herald employees 
£ Grand Forks (N. Dak.) Yes Yes Some Yes Yes No No 2* 
Herald 
: Kansas City (Kans.) Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes No No p-t em- 
Kansan ployee(s) 
Ogden (Utah) Yes Yes Some --- Yes No Yes f-t em- 
4 Standard Examiner (ledger) _ployee(s) 
Paducah (Ky.) No Yes’ Some --- Yes No No p-t em- 
' Sun-Democrat ployee(s) 
’ Pensacola (Fla.) Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes No No 1 p-t 
News and Journal employee 
Pittsfield (Mass. ) Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes No p-t em- 
Berkshire Evening ployee(s) 
Eagle 
Portsmouth (Ohio) Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes No 1 p-t 
Times employee 
Salem ( Mass.) Yes Yes Some --- Yes No (“diary”) 1 p+t 
Evening News employee 
Sheboygan (Wis.) Yes Yes Yes --- Yes Yes No 2 f-t 
Press (discon- employees 
tinued ) 





f-t indicates full-time. 

p-t indicates part-time. 

-- indicates no answer to the question. 
*Amount of time not indicated. 
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William Cullen Bryant: 
Champion of Simple English 


BY CHARLES I. GLICKSBERG 


Editor of the New York Evening Post, Bryant greatly affected 
19th-century writing not only by the views he expressed but 
also by example. His influence is discussed by Dr. Glicksberg, a 
member of the English faculty at Brooklyn College and a fre- 
quent contributor to the QUARTERLY. 





{> WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT HAS BEEN 
rightly called the father of 19th-century 
journalism as well as the father of 19th- 
century poetry in America. He also 
deserves recognition as a vigorous and 
accomplished prose writer who by pre- 
cept and example, especially in the 
field of journalism, tried to keep the 
well of English pure and undefiled. 
Few other American writers in the 19th 
century influenced the development of 
the English language at more vital 
points and for over a longer period of 
time.? 

As poet and educator and literary 
critic, Bryant’s influence was felt not 
only in the views he promulgated but 
also and far more important in the 
writing he produced. His editorials for 
the Evening Post were written with un- 
failing distinction. The style was simple 
yet elevated; there was no straining for 
effect, no use of outlandish or affected 
locutions. One of the most learned 
American editors of his time, Bryant 
often studded his editorials with clas- 
sical allusions or quotations from the 
English poets. Frequently he gave some 
witty, homely, and even humorous il- 





_ iV. L. Parrington, The Romantic Revolution 
in America (New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Co, 1927), p. 239. 

Aside from the books he published and_the 
various writings he did for the magazines, Bry- 
ant was connected with the Evening Post from 
1826 till the time of his death in 1878, a span 
of over 50 years. 


lustration to drive home a point. But 
at all times he insisted on purity of dic- 


tion; there were to be no blemishes, no - 


barbarisms or foreign phrases. Accord- 
ing to Allan Nevins, “the springs that 
fed his poetry fed this mastery of ele- 
vated prose.” 


In seeking to improve the tone and 
style of the press, Bryant emphasized 
the need for preserving the idiomatic 
purity of the English language. When 
he came across gross violations of 
usage, tasteless metaphors, pointless cir- 
cumlocutions, he advised the writers 
guilty of such violations to mend their 
ways. In a typical editorial, quoted in 
full below, Bryant gently takes the 
journalists of the day to task for in- 
dulging in what he calls a special “dia- 
lect.” 


It is with great satisfaction that we 
have witnessed the laudable care of cer- 
tain journalists in this country, to pre- 
serve the purity of their mother tongue, 
by employing on all occasions that will 
admit of it, certain good old metaphor- 
ical modes of speech invented by their 
predecessors. For example, one of these 
chroniclers of the time in relating the 
story of a person who was drowned, 
will say that he found a watery grave, 
notwithstanding perhaps that his body 
might have been fished up again, and 
decently interred in dry ground. To say 


3 Allan Nevins, The Evening Post: A Oentury 
of Journalism (New York: Boni and Liveright, 
1922), p. 349. 
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literally the man was drowned would be 
nearer the truth of the matter, but it 
would evidently be a dangerous innova- 
tion, and there is no knowing what new- 
fangled modes of speech such a prece- 
dent might draw after it. In speaking of 
roses, tulips, Horticultural Societies, or 
the night-blooming Cereus, people who 
are fond of flowers, are called in the 
same ancient dialect, the lovers of 
Flora. It is a great recommendation of 
this language, that among those who 
use it, nobody ever dies, he only re- 
signs his breath, or if he is what the 
plain-spoken part of the world call fairly 
dead, why then the vital spark is fled. 
By the same rule nobody is ever mar- 
ried, but people are made ten times as 
happy by being united in the pleasing 
bonds of Hymen. 

We have no leisure to collect any 
further samples of this dialect. Those 
who employ it and thus shew their ab- 
horrence of neologism, and their zeal to 
maintain the ancient usages of their 
tongue, need, we are satisfied, no en- 
couragement from us. One who fairly 
gets into this way of writing is not very 
apt to abandon it. The desire to be fine 
is common among authors of all de- 
scriptions; although it manifests itself in 
different ways. The ingenious and lively 
invent phrases of their own, the plod- 
ding and unimaginative, pressed by an 
equal desire of display adorn their pe- 
riods with the antique finery which has 
descended from their predecessors and 
is the common property of all.* 


About two years later Bryant again 


had occasion to take up this theme, this 
time with particular reference to the 
love of rhetorical embellishment. 


It is the custom of some persons to 
speak in disparaging terms of the style 
of newspaper writers; but we think it 
might be successfully maintained that 
the diurnal press furnishes more exam- 
ples of fine writing, and a greater pro- 
fusion of the flowers of rhetoric, than 
are to be found in the works of the 
most elaborate belles-lettres authors. 
Indeed, it is with many newspaper edi- 
tors, as it was with the good knight 
whose adventures have been so faith- 
fully and pathetically recorded by But- 


ler, and “they cannot ope 
Their mouths, but out there flies a 
trope.” 


Events which other writers would relate 
in the simplest manner and in the brief- 


*Evening Post, Aug. 17, 1831. Identified by 
Parke Godwin as Bryant’s in the marked files 
of the Evening Post kept in the New York Pub- 
lic Library. 
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est possible phrase, by them recorded 
are arrayed in the most winning embel. 
lishments of rhetoric. The passing oc- 
currences of the day are embalmed, as 
it were, like flies in amber, in a beauti- 
ful covering of figurative expressions: 
and matters which in themselves pos. 
sess not the slightest interest, dressed 
out by them, become as fine and at- 
tractive as a militia officer in his train- 
ing-day suit. Thus, if a ship is launched, 
we are told that “she glided maijestic- 
ally into her destined element.” If the 
spectators were pleased, then “pleasure 
sat smiling on the countenances of the 
vast concourse;” or, if an accident hap- 
pened to mar the sport, “disappoint- 


ment clouded the brows of the assem- 


bled thousands.” The time has been, as 
Shakespeare says, that when the brains 
were out the man was dead; but the de- 
scription of writers alluded to have de- 
vised sundry methods for averting that 
catastrophe. Men breathe their last; 
they shut their eyes forever on this sub- 
lunary earth; they close them in dream- 
less slumber; they surrender up the 
vital spark:—they do anything in short 
but die outright in plain English. 
Drowning is a casualty now seldom 
heard of, though we frequently hear of 
instances of persons “descending to a 
watery tomb,” or that “they lie welter- 
ing in the briny wave.” If they have 
christian burial, then “their cold re- 
mains are committed to their kindred 
dust.” Young people, according to these 
fine writers, no longer get married, but 
are always “united in the indissoluble 
bands of Hymen.” If a flower garden is 
spoken of, no one is so common-place 
as to call it by that vulgar name, but 
we are told of “gay parterres, enlivened 
with a rich profusion of nature’s paint- 
ed offspring.” If one gives his sweet- 
heart a nosegay, he presents her with a 
choice offering of Flora.” When it is 
cloudy, “the heavens wear a frowning 
brow;” and when it clears up, “the skies 
assume a charming aspect.” The wind 
cannot blow, but we at once hear of 
“Eolus” or “Boreas;” a shower of rain 
is always a “deluge”and it never snows 
that the earth is not “wrapped in a 
fleecy mantle.” These are only a few of 
the figures of speech by which ingenious 
newspaper writers contrive to give inter- 
est and beauty to the dullest and dryest 
subject. We might easily extend the list; 
but we have cited enough to convince 
any candid person that if the style of 
our journals is not equal to that of Ad- 
dison or Goldsmith, it is at least not for 
lack of rhetorical embellishments.° 


5 Evening Post, Oct. 16, 1833. 
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{7 WHAT BRYANT REGARDED AS OF 
paramount importance in good writing 
was clearness of expression. An inflated 
syle, like an obscure style, was a bad 
style. Prose at its best should be func- 
tionally adapted to the purpose for 
which it is intended. Though Bryant 
objected to neologisms that served no 
communicative need, he was aware that 
language was constantly undergoing 
change. In a satiric editorial on the pol- 
itics of his time he declares: 

Are our readers aware of the changes 
which are taking place in their mother 
tongue? As the race speaking the Eng- 
lish language grows numerous, and as 
the march of mind increases in velocity, 
the signification of words varies more 
sensibly, and the dictionaries grow more 
imperfect and obsolete. To give one 
striking example—the word “victory” 
in the mouths of our friends of the Clay 
party, has within a very short time as- 
sumed an entirely new meaning. A vic- 
tory in this novel acceptation, means a 
defeat in a political contest by a major- 
ity of two to one against the victorious 
party.® 
It is not surprising that Bryant found 

Carlyle’s book on the French Revolu- 
tion most distasteful. When he picked 
it up he felt sure that he would read it 
through, but the style revolted him. It 
was “full of strange idioms, German- 
isms, crabbed, abrupt, and sometimes 
obscure turns of expression. It seemed 
to us a style unfit for almost any work, 
and least of all suited to narrative.” 
After getting through two chapters of 
it, however, he found it impossible not 
to finish it. 

As a journalist, Bryant believed in 
plain speaking. A spade should be 
called a spade. There should be no in- 
terference with legitimate freedom of 
expression in the press. When the 
statue, Greek Slave, by Powers, was ex- 
hibited in New York, the Journal of 
Commerce unleashed a bitter attack, 
nearly two columns long, on this work 
of art. Bryant rallied to the defence of 
the maligned artist and his work. What 


» Evening Post, Aug. 31, 1831. 
Ibid., Feb. 11, 1838. 


impropriety could there be, he asks, “in 
looking at a block of marble hewn into 
a representation of the unclothed hu- 
man figure?”® The Journal of Com- 
merce was apparently so fastidious that 
it shrank from using “even the com- 
mon form of expression for the absence 
of clothing. Its very language is in 
drapery—the Greek Slave, it says, rep- 
resents a ‘nude’ figure. Naked is the old 
Saxon term, but it is so familiar a word 
that the Journal of Commerce shrinks 
from giving it utterance, and tries to 
wrap up its meaning in a word of 
Latin etymology, which means exactly 
the same thing. It is well for us who 
read our Bibles, that the translators of 
the Scriptures lived before the people 
became so squeamish as to think of this 
affectation.” ® 

Bryant’s distinguished contributions 
as an editorial writer and his self-ap- 
pointed guardianship of the purity of 
the English language helped to shape 
journalistic standards in the 19th-cen- 
tury America. Throughout his life Bry- 
ant adhered to the belief that the Eng- 
lish language was sufficiently resource- 
ful, flexible, and varied to satisfy every 
need put upon it. There was no justifi- 
cation for resorting to foreign expres- 
sions—a bit of advice which Whitman 
might have taken to heart before com- 
posing his “barbaric yawps.” The mis- 
cellaneous tributes and reminiscences in 
the June 14, 1878 issue of the Evening 
Post contain a letter by Bryant, in 
which he objects in general to the use 
of foreign expressions. The English 
language, he consistently maintained, 
was capable of expressing all sorts and 
shades of ideas. “I have always found 
it so, and in all that I have written I do 
not recall an instance where I was 
tempted to use a foreign word but that, 
on searching, I have found a better one 
in my own language. 

“Be simple, unaffected; be honest in 
your speaking and writing. Never use a 
long word when a short one will do as 


8 Evening Post, Oct. 7, 1847. 
® Ibid. 
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well.”1° Bryant ends his letter with this 
sound literary counsel: 


The only way to shine, even in this 
false world, is to be modest and un- 
assuming. Falsehood may be a thick 
crust, but in the course of time truth 
will find a place to break through. Ele- 
gance of language may not be in the 
power of us all, but simplicity and 
straightforwardness are.11 


Bryant’s active campaign to safe- 
guard the English tongue came to a 
head in the “index expurgatorius” he 
drew up for the guidance of staff writ- 
ers on the paper which he owned and 
edited. As editor-in-chief he could in- 
sist that his injjunctions be obeyed. 
Unfortunately, Bryant’s “index expur- 
gatorius,”!? consisting of 86 proscribed 
words, could not stem the tidal changes 
that were sweeping over the English 
language and working havoc with his 
commandments. 


V> IN 1934, THE NEW YORK TIMES, IN 
an editorial on “Words Made Respec- 
table,” discussed the logic of the devel- 
opment of language, referring to the 
“index expurgatorius” which Bryant 
had prepared for the instruction of his 
staff. 


It included words, some of which he 
admitted might be used with discrimi- 
nation, but none of which belonged in 
really good English. A considerable part 
of Bryant’s list would be proscribed 
without hesitation today. Donate, “en 
route,” poetess, beat (for defeat), bag- 
ging (for capturing), rendition (for per- 
formance), sensation (for noteworthy 
event), quite (as a prefix to a descrip- 
tive adjective, with the meaning “mod- 
erately” instead of “entirely” )—these ex- 
pressions are still used occasionally by 
careless or sloppy writers, as they were 
three decades ago, but every cultivated 
writer shuns them. 

A second group of Bryant’s prohib- 
ited words would be recognized today, 
however, as occupying reasonably de- 
batable ground. Among those were bo- 
gus, loafer, posted (for informed), 


1° Evening Post, June 14, 1878. The letter is 
undated. 

11 Thid. 

“For this “index,” see Allan Nevins, The 
Evening Post: A Oentury of Journalism, p. 348. 


state (for say) reliable (for trust- 

worthy) and a. Probably Bry- 

ant frowned on the last-named word 
because it imitated comparatively recent 

German word-coinages, and because 

“viewpoint” or “point of view” is not 

only metaphorically more correct but 

vastly more euphonious. Still, it can 
hardly be dismissed today as a barbar- 
ism. 

But the achievement of an undisputed 
place in good English by proscribed ex- 
pressions of a generation ago is even 
more forcibly illustrated by a dozen or 
so other terms which the censor of the 
Seventies would have banished. When 
Bryant forbade his working staff to use | 
such nowadays well-established words 
as aspirant, collide, début, employe, 
humbug, jeopardize, jubilant, repudiate 
(for reject), réle (for part), and start 
(“in the sense of setting out”), one gets 
a fairly vivid picture of the etymolog- 
ical survival of the fittest.15 
Bryant could not hold back the ris- 

ing waters of linguistic change; his “in- 
dex expurgatorius” has now chiefly an 
historical interest. What he severely 
condemned is now often accepted, as 
the editorial writer for the New York 
Times points out, as perfectly good 
usage. Yet judged as a whole, Bryant's 
influence on American journalism has 
been most salutary. At a time when nu- 
merous writers indulged in the bom- 
bastic vein, preferring an artificial to a 
natural, sinewy style, Bryant pleaded 
for simplicity of statement. As a rule, 
he preferred the simple to the preten- 
tious word, the Saxon to the Latin locu- 
tion. He protested vigorously and prob- 
ably to good effect against the gratul- 
tous importation of foreign expressions 
at a time when such borrowed plumage 
was regarded as the mark of elegance 
and erudition. His practice as well as 
theory recommended directness of ut- 
terance, the avoidance of circumlocu- 
tions, genteel euphemisms, and affecta- 
tion. 

As Bryant mellowed with the years, 
his distaste for journalism grew less 1n- 
tense. He began to recognize that the 
work of an editor was by no means 10 
be despised. If journalistic writing was 


3 New York Times, Oct. 16, 1934. 





Bryant: Champion of Simple English 


ephemeral, it was at least read by thou- _ prolific and the most potent in its influ- 
sands and whatever was good in the ence of any that the world knows.”** 
paper passed into the mind of the pub- Half of this prophecy has certainly 
lic. In a speech delivered before the come true. Whether the American 
New York Typographical Society in press is the most potent in its influence 


1849, Bryant confidently predicted that : 
the time will come “when this mighty of any that the world knows is a de- 


continent being peopled from ocean to atable question, but there can be no 
ocean with a race speaking the manly denying that it is the most prolific. 
language Of Shakespeare and Milton, 


. ° 14 : o 
the American press will be the most 18, ero ag reported in the Evening Post, June 





“None of the technics, few of the habits, of the modern newspaper need 
be changed to give effect to a policy of editorial independence. In fact, all 
that is necessary is a realization by the owners of our press that they have 
an obligation no less high than that of a minister, doctor, or scientist. More 
than two centuries ago Benjamin Franklin propounded to candidates for 
admission to the earliest American learned society, the Junto, this oath: 
‘Do you love truth for truth’s sake, and will you endeavor impartially to 
find and receive it for yourself, and communicate it to others?’ Why should 
those who control America’s information not be glad to take such an oath 
now, in all sincerity? Why should they not rejoice in the sense of dedica- 
tion that would come from acknowledging an obligation like that of the 
young doctor taking the Hippocratic oath? 


“We have seen why it is a basic contradiction to apply to journalism a 
system of licensing like that in law or medicine. But a deepening sense of 
purpose might be imported to neophytes of all ages in journalism and the 
related arts of mass communication by requiring them to take a pledge 
comparable to the noble oath that hands down from generation to genera- 


tion the ideals of the father of medicine. That pledge might read something 
like this: 
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You do solemnly swear, each man by whatever he holds most sacred, 
that you will be loyal to the profession of journalism and just and generous 
to all men; that you will lead your lives and practice your craft in upright- 
ness and honor; that whatsoever event, thought, or passion you may touch 
upon in your writing, it shall be for the good of all your fellow men to the 
utmost of your power, you holding yourselves far aloof from wrong, from 
corruption, from the tempting of others to vice; that you will exercise your 
skill solely for the truth as in your heart you see it and say nothing for an- 
other purpose, even if solicited, far less suggest it; that whatsoever you shall 
see or hear of the lives of men that promises either harm or good, you will 
not suppress it. These things do you swear. Let each man bow the head 
in sign of acquiescence. And now, if you will be true to this, your oath, 
may prosperity and good repute be ever yours; the opposite, if you shall 
prove yourselves forsworn.’”—From Freedom of Information, by HER- 
BERT BRUCKER. (New York: The Macmillan Company, Copyright 1949.) 
Reprinted by permission. 
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Midcity Daily: The Newspaper 
As lt Appeared to Be 


BY CHARLES E. 


In the last of his three articles on a “monopoly” daily in an un- 
named Midwestern city, Dr. Swanson analyzes the opinions of 
readers as to the adequacy of their newspaper’s local news. The 
author, now associate professor of journalism at Minnesota, did 
the study while a faculty member at the State University of lowa., 


SWANSON 





@ THIS STUDY PROVIDES AN ANALYSIS 
of interviews with a sample of a city’s 
residents to find their opinions about 
the local news of a single newspaper in 
a place called Midcity. It was assumed 
that these opinions would reflect to 
some extent the decisions of the Daily’s 
news staff to print or not to print cer- 
tain news about Midcity and its groups. 

Basic to the study was this question: 
How adequately did this newspaper’s 
local news serve the needs of the Mid- 
city audience and of Midcity groups? 

Control of local news rested primar- 
ily with the news staff but this staff 
agreed that it shared this control with 
the newspaper’s executives, the city’s 
residents, and various groups. 

The news staff and a sample of 373 
Midcity adults agreed on the general 
outlines of what the newspaper should 
be.? This article will report that sam- 
ple’s opinions on the newspaper-as-it- 
appeared-to-be. 

Choice of this term, “the newspaper- 
as-it-appeared-to-be,” was based on the 
assumption that the Daily might differ 
widely in how it was perceived by its 
~ *A summary of a section of a dissertation sub- 
mitted in partial fulfillment of the requirements 
for the doctor of philosophy degree at the State 
University of Iowa. 

1Charles E. Swanson, ‘“Midcity Daily: The 
News Staff and Its Relation to Control,’’ Jour- 
NALISM QUARTERLY, XXVI (March 1949) 20-28. 

? Charles E. Swanson, “Midcity Daily: What 


the Newspaper Should Be,’ JOURNALISM QuaR- 
TERLY, XXVI (June 1949), 172—180. 
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thousands of readers. They would not 
read every item in every issue. Their 
interests would range from those who 
scan the headlines and comics to those 
who give two or more hours to reading 
its fat Sunday edition. Even those who 
read the same news might not agree in 
their versions of what they read. 

One of the values demanded by the 
news staff and the Midcity adults was 
the “fair and unbiased” or “unpreju- 
diced” quality of the news. Each adult 
was asked to rate the Daily’s perform- 
ance in the “fair and unbiased” quali- 
ties of its news on seven topics. 

To find the intensity of opinions 
about these qualities, each adult was 
shown a thermometer card which gave 
him a choice of 0 to 100 for a rating 
on the Daily (see Figure 1).* When 


8Hadley Cantril, Gauging Public Opinion 
Princeton: Princeton University Press), 51-65. 
he thermometer device was adapted from this 
source. When the Midcity respondent looked at 
the card, he saw the 0 to 100 thermometer scale. 
He also saw eight value statements at equal inter- 
vals; these statements ranged from extremely 
good” to “extremely poor.” Asked to rate the 
Daily on an item, each person gave a number 
from the 0 to 100 scale and the interviewer It 
corded it. (About 330 of the 373 interviews were 
made by the researcher. Three journalism stU- 
dents, two graduate and one undergraduate, 
aided in pretesting the questionnaire and in the 
remaining interviews.) The respondent Ss numeti- 
cal ratings were tabulated by eight classes, caci 
value statement making a class or interval on ' 
scale. The value statements were weighted from | 
for “extremely poor’ to 8 for “extremely good. 
For example, ratings of 88 through 100 were 
classed as “extremely good” because that stale: 
ment appeared closest to that interval. 
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core and punched on I.B.M. cards for 
tatistical analysis. 

This procedure was followed in ob- 
taining the mean rating of 5.78, or 
“good,” for the “fair and unbiased” 
qualities of the Daily’s news about local 
politics and politicians. Each person 
was shown the thermometer card and 
asked this question: 

What number on this thermometer 
tube would show your judgment on how 
good or how poor the Daily is in giving 
you fair and unbiased news about local 
politics and politicians? 

Of the 373 adults, 289 gave an opin- 
ion or rating. The remainder said “I 
don’t know” and were not scored in de- 
termining the mean rating.* For those 
who had an opinion, the total of the 
weighted scores was 1669. Divided by 
289, a mean rating of 5.78 was ob- 
tained. 

Figure 1 shows the mean ratings for 
seven topics, each related to the inter- 
ests of several of Midcity’s groups. 
Little difference appeared, except for 
the rating of news about local labor 
leaders as more “fair and unbiased” 
than the other six items. The differences 
among the mean ratings were so small 
that one could conclude Midcity was as 
satisfied with the “fair and unbiased” 
qualities of one of these six items as 
with another. 

All the comments were recorded and 
put into categories according to their 
themes. These 373 adults made 378 re- 
marks on these seven items about “fair 
and unbiased” news. 


4 POLITICS DREW 220 COMMENTS, 100 
of them tagging the Daily as biased in 
favor of the Republican party and 
seven saying it was biased for the Dem- 
ocrats. Of the remainder, 48 said the 
newspaper was simply “biased,” but 65 





_ ‘Persons not having an opinion were omitted 
in the number for finding the mean rating be- 
cause it was assumed that the “don’t know” 
group probably was uninterested and read less 
news on this topic. Their inclusion would mean 
that the factor of interest in the topic was being 
measured in addition to opinion about “fair and 
unbiased” qualities of the news. 
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Mean Ratings on "Fair and 
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said the newspaper gave a “fair” report 
on political news. Midcity clearly iden- 
tified the newspaper with the Repub- 
lican party and a large group felt its 
news about politics was “biased.” 

Labor news attracted 69 comments. 
Thirty-five said the newspaper was 
“fair” in its news about labor, 30 said 
it was anti-labor, and four said it was 
pro-labor. 

News about Midcity’s “people of 
wealth” brought comments from 65. 
Fifty claimed the Daily was partial to 
the wealthy and 15 said it was im- 
partial. 

Of 24 comments made about busi- 
ness news, 18 labeled the newspaper as 
pro-business. 

Among some Midcity groups one 
would expect this newspaper to be de- 
scribed as “for” the Republicans, the 
wealthy and the business groups, and 
“against” labor unions. Other groups 
would label it “fair’ and “unbiased.” 
A minor opinion runs that the newspa- 
per is pro-Democrat and pro-labor. 

The data on these seven items were 
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broken down by three groups: educa- 
tion, 1944 Roosevelt and Dewey voters 
and non-voters, and labor union mem- 
bers and non-members. Chi-square 
analysis was applied to find which dif- 
ferences were significant (at the 5 per 
cent level of confidence) or highly sig- 
nificant (at the 1 per cent level of con- 
fidence). 

Education groups differed by a sig- 
nificant margin on two items, news 
about local business and the local labor 
unions. 

As one would expect, the college 
group gave a lower proportion of “don’t 
know” answers and a larger share of 
“very good” and “extremely good” rat- 
ings on both business and labor union 
news. High school and grade school 
groups had higher proportions of labor 
union members and were less satisfied 
with the “fair and unbiased” qualities 
of this news. 

The political groups split with highly 
significant differences on all items ex- 
cept two, news about the wealthy and 
about the labor leaders. 

Two patterns prevailed. The 1944 
non-voters were the least interested and 
gave the largest share of “don’t know” 
answers. The 1944 Dewey voters rated 
the “fair and unbiased” qualities of the 
Daily’s news higher than the 1944 
Roosevelt voters. 

The union and non-union groups di- 
vided with highly significant differences 
on all except one item, news about the 
local Democrats. In every instance the 
union members gave a lower proportion 
of “don’t know” answers and higher 
proportions of “extremely poor” and 
“fair” ratings. They were more inter- 
ested than the non-union group in news 
on politics and labor—and less satisfied 
with the newspaper’s performance on 
news relating to labor’s interests. 

This analysis shows that the college- 
educated, the non-union, and the 1944 
Dewey voters tended to be more favor- 
able in their opinions on the “fair and 
unbiased” qualities of the Daily’s news 
than other groups. 


QUARTERLY 


(@ ANOTHER DEMAND MADE UPON \ 
newspaper is to provide “enough,” or 
adequate, news or information about 
certain topics. Seven such topics were 
selected and the 373 adults were shown 
the thermometer card and asked this 
question: 


What number on this thermometer 
tube would show your judgment on how 
good or how poor the Daily is in telling 
you what you want to know about— 
(movies, sports, comics, schools, farm 
news, local news, social affairs.) 


Figure 2 shows that the more general 
the description of a class of news or 
other material, the more favorable were 
the ratings in this group. “Local news” 
rated well above “social affairs” and 
“schools.” 

Generally, these items brought more 
favorable ratings than the items about 
“fair and unbiased” news. These items 
on the adequacy of news or other mate- 
rial also were less related to conflicts 
among groups. 

Accuracy of headlines and _ local 
news is another demand which news- 
papers must meet. Each Midcity adult 
was asked to look at the thermometer 
device and to give a rating on the accu- 
racy of the headlines and local news in 
the Daily. Figure 3 shows the results. 

Compared to previous ratings on 
“fair and unbiased” and adequate qual- 
ities of the news, these ratings show 
that the Midcity audience was more sat- 
isfied with the accuracy of headlines 
and local news. 

Both political and labor groups were 
in agreement on the accuracy of local 
news. They did not show any statisti- 
cally significant differences on this item. 
Apparently, the opinions of _ these 
groups on local news were not affected 
too strongly by their opinion differences 
on the “fair and unbiased” qualities of 
the news. 

As might have been expected, the 
news staff and the Midcity sample had 
agreed that the newspaper should per- 
form in the public interest. This ques- 
tion was asked: 
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FIGURE 2 
Mean Ratings on Adequacy of 
Certain News 
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What number on this thermometer 
tube would show your judgment on how 
good or how poor the Daily is in stand- 
ing for the best interests of most of the 
people around here? 

Figure 3 shows that the Midcity sam- 
ple rated its newspaper on this item 


somewhat below the questions about 
the accuracy of news and headlines. 


Seven groupings were applied to this 
item. Education, rental, religious, age, 
1944 voters and non-voters, and nativ- 
ity group did not differ by significant 
margins in their ratings. Only the labor 
union members split by a highly signifi- 
cant difference from the non-union 
members. The union members gave less 
favorable ratings on the Daily’s per- 
formance in the public interest. 


Analysis of the responses by the 
value statements showed that 88.73 per 
cent of the sample rated the newspaper 
above 50 on the 0 to 100 scale, or 
‘fairly good” or higher. Three out of 
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FIGURE 3 


Mean Ratings on Accuracy and on 
Public Interest 
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four rated the Daily as “good” or bet- 
ter. And 44.23 per cent rated it “very 
good” or “extremely good.” 


Of 82 volunteered remarks, 56, or 
two out of three, were favorable. These 
were typical favorable comments: 

“If they went against the best inter- 
ests of the people, they wouldn’t have 
much of a paper.” 

“They got the idea to clean up the 
restaurants. They brought an old law 
into the open. And one of our local 
restaurant operators got clipped [ar- 
rested and fined] the other day.” 


Among the unfavorable comments 
were complaints that the newspaper did 
not “work for” the interests of veterans 
or labor unions, that it supported “peo- 
ple with money,” or that it was “one- 
sided.” 


Summing up these results, the major- 
ity opinion in Midcity could be assessed 
as quite favorable in judging the Daily’s 
performance in the public interest. 
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W@ ANOTHER WAY TO TEST OPINION 
about the newspaper would be to ask 
the audience to compare its perform- 
ance with four other social institutions. 
This question was asked: > 
In every community, the schools, the 
newspapers, the local government, each 
has a different job. What number on 
this card [SHOW THERMOMETER CARD] 


would show your judgment on how 
good or how poor a job the schools are 


doing in the city?.... The local radio 
station?.... The churches?.... The 
Daily?.... The local government?.... 


Figure 4 shows that the two commu- 
nication media, the newspaper and the 
radio station, were rated well ahead of 
churches, schools, and local govern- 
ment. The newspaper’s mean rating was 
two-tenths of a point below that of the 
radio station. Eight out of ten adults 
rated the newspaper and the radio sta- 
tion as “good” or higher for their per- 
formance. 

Education, political, and labor groups 
did not differ significantly in their com- 
parative ratings of the newspaper. 

Compared with other institutions in 
Midcity, the newspaper received a fa- 
vorable rating second by a slight margin 
only to the radio station. 


¥@ ONE OF THE VALUES FREQUENTLY 
mentioned about the mass media is the 
“need of competition.” To find how 
strongly Midcity felt about the “need” 
for another newspaper, this question 
was presented: 


Do you think Midcity ought to have 
another daily newspaper printed here? 

Yes, 43.97%. 

No, 55.23%. 

Don’t know, 0.80%. 

Two efforts were made to find fac- 
tors related to this large vote for an- 
other daily newspaper. The comments 
of the 373 adults were analyzed to se- 
lect the major themes and breakdowns 
were applied to show group trends. 

The 164 adults who said “yes” to an- 
other daily made 261 comments, 81 





5 Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Harry Field, The Peo- 
ple Look at Radio (Chapel Hill: The University 
of North Carolina Press), 100. 
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paper 
citing “competition” as a “good thing”§Midc 
which would “accomplish better pa-§those 
pers,” “lower prices,” or result in “lessi§papet 
independence for the newspaper.” Fif-™those 
ty-five demanded “more news,” “moreffwere 
sports,” or an increased quantity offf Be 
other material. Thirty-seven said thef§erouy 
Daily was “biased,” more than _halff{ship 
mentioned “politics.” A fourth themef{pape 
given by 22 centered about a demand§more 
for “both sides” or “the other side.” one f 

These four themes accounted for 195§petiti 
of 261 comments, the remainder in-Jpape 
cluding such items as “I’m satisfied, Bits cc 
but . . .” and “the town’s large enough 
for two (newspapers).” 

Two of these themes occurred in 4 
third of the comments and related to 
specific demands for more adequate 
news or entertainment material or to an 
opinion that the Daily was biased. 
However, two-thirds of the commenti 
were related to values about “compet 
tion,” “both sides of the story,” or were 
couched in generalities. 
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From the 206 adults who did not 
want another daily, 230 comments were 
obtained. More than half, or 121, said, 
‘lm satisfied.” Thirty-eight said, “It 
youldn’t make any difference.” Thirty- 
jve agreed that the “town was too 
small, one’s enough.” The other com- 
nents did not include specific themes, 
yeyond such remarks as “No, but I’m 
,0t satisfied” or “I can get the other 
ide elsewhere.” 

Education and labor and non-labor 
soups did not differ significantly in 
heir opinions on Midcity’s need for a 
econd newspaper. 

However, the 1944 voters and non- 
voters split by a significant margin on 
his question. Table I shows that the 
jifferences were small between the 
Roosevelt and Dewey supporters, but 
that the non-voters were much less in 
favor of another daily. 

The opinions of the yes-no groups 
were compared with their ratings of the 
newspaper on (1) its performance in 
the public interest and (2) on the news- 
paper aS compared with four other 
‘§Midcity institutions. In each instance 
-—Bthose who said “no” to another news- 
paper gave more favorable ratings than 


if-™those who said “yes.” The differences 


were highly significant. 

Being a member of one of the social 
groups appeared to have little relation- 
ship to a demand for a second news- 
paper in Midcity. This opinion was 
more closely related to how strongly 
one felt about (a) the value that “com- 
JM petition is a good thing,” (b) the news- 
paper’s “bias,” or (c) the adequacy of 
its content on any one of many topics. 


SUMMARY 

1. Analysis of 378 volunteered re- 
marks made in response to ratings by 
373 adults on “fair and unbiased” qual- 
ities of seven classes of news showed 
several major themes. Among some 
Midcity groups one would expect this 
newspaper to be described as “for” the 
Republicans, the wealthy, and the busi- 
ness groups and “against” labor unions. 
Other groups would label it “fair” and 
“unbiased.” A minor opinion runs that 
the newspaper is pro-Democrat and pro- 
labor. 

2. Statistical analysis showed that 
the college-educated, the non-union res- 
idents, and the 1944 Dewey voters 
tended to be more favorable in their 
opinions on the “fair and unbiased” 
qualities of the Daily’s news than other 
groups. 

3. Opinions on the adequacy of 
seven kinds of news and other material 
were more favorable than on items 
about “fair and unbiased” news. The 
items on the adequacy of news or other 
material also were less closely related 
to special interests of groups. 

4. Even more favorable ratings were 
given by the Midcity audience to the 
accuracy of headlines and local news. 

5. The majority opinion in Midcity 
could be assessed as quite favorable in 
judging the Daily’s performance in the 
public interest. 

6. Compared with other institutions 
in Midcity, this newspaper received a 
favorable rating second by a slight mar- 
gin to the radio station. 

7. Bethg a member of one of the 
social groups appeared to have little re- 


TABLE | 
Opinions of Voters and Non-voters on Midcity's Need for a Second Daily 





No Yes 





1944 Roosevelt voters 
1944 Dewey voters 
1944 Non-voters 


206 


87 (52.73%) 
47 (48.96%) 
72 (66.05%) 


78 (47.27%) 
49 (51.04%) 96 (100%) 
37 (33.95%) 109 (100%) 


164 N = 370 


165 (100%) 


N = 373 (sample N) — 3 no op‘aion respondents. 
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lationship to a demand for a second 
newspaper in Midcity. This opinion was 
more closely related to how strongly 
one felt about (a) the value that “com- 
petition is a good thing,” (b) the news- 
paper’s “bias,” or (c) the adequacy of 
its content on any one of many topics. 


IMPLICATIONS 


1. This single newspaper served the 
diverse needs of its publisher, its adver- 
tisers, its news staff, the Midcity groups, 
and the mass audience. It served some 
of these needs with local news and won 
a fairly favorable rating from a sample 
of the city audience. However, the Mid- 
city groups tended to have less confi- 
dence in news which affected their in- 
terests. For those interested in how 
newspapers gain or lose confidence of 
readers, this question may deserve in- 
vestigation: 

How can a newspaper report to a 
group the news which “opposes” a 
group’s interests and yet obtain that 
group’s understanding of the informa- 
tion, its confidence, and its continued 
support? 

2. A central factor in the adequacy 
of this newspaper’s news was its news 
staff. This staff was mostly college-edu- 
cated; a high proportion had been pro- 
fessionally trained in journalism 
schools. Its members said they weie 
“better-paid” than most staffs of similar 
dailies. They had excellent morale and 
strong loyalty to the Daily. 

The news staff agreed with the Mid- 
city sample in tending to give less fa- 
vorable ratings to news of special inter- 
est to groups than to news of more 
general interest. Further research 
might find whether such opinion pat- 
terns are related to the biases of staff 
members and readers or to “unfair” and 
“inaccurate” news. (Content analysis 


techniques could be teamed with opin- 
ion analysis for such a study.) 

News executives said the staff mem- 
bers were picked for certain social char- 
acteristics. This staff was mostly col- 
lege-educated and Republican; no one 


was a union member. Statistical analy- 
sis has shown that the most favorable 
opinions about the Daily came from 
the college, 1944 Dewey voter, and 
non-union groups. Investigation could 
be made to determine the extent, jf 
any, to which the characteristics of a 
news staff relate to its decisions on 
given classes of news. 

3. Field work on this study demon- 
strated how the Midcity reader was 
forced to depend upon the reporter. 

Of these 373 adults, how many had 
seen the strikes, talked with labor union 
officials, or chatted with corporation 
presidents? What evidence did they 
have on the “fair and unbiased” quali- 
ties, the adequacy, or the accuracy of a 
large quantity of labor news—or other 
local news? When they gave their rat- 
ings, they reported, in large measure, 
their confidence in this newspaper's 
news. 

Like the readers, the Daily depended 
upon the reporter. While the newspaper 
executives had the power to print or 
not print this or that story, the reporter 
made the first use—or misuse—of this 
power. The city editor might decide on 
using this or that detail about a riot, 
but his decision was influenced by what 
the reporter wrote or said about the 
event. 

Managing editor, reader, or adver- 
tiser, all waited upon the reporter. Of 
these, the reader had the least chance 
from his place in the mass audience to 
check on the fairness, the accuracy, or 
the adequacy of the reporter. 

More investigation should seek those 
factors which will have predictive pow- 
er in increasing the adequacy of the 
reporter in his role as first witness of 
the event. For his part, the Midcity re- 
porter knew little from his readers of 
the effect, or lack of effect, of his words 
in print. 

Solutions to these and related prob- 
lems may increase the confidence of the 
mass audience and of groups in this and 
other “Midcities” which must get theif 
local news from a single newspaper. 
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Alaska's Wartime Press: 
The Impact of Secrecy 


BY OTIS E. HAYS JR. 


The effects of war and military censorship on the newspapers of 
the nation’s “49th state” are discussed by a former newspaper- 


intelligence staff officer in the Alaskan 


theater army headquarters. Mr. Hays is now assistant professor 
of journalism at the University of Tulsa. 





(? WORLD WAR II CAME EARLY TO 
Alaska. With the arrival of Colonel 
Simon B. Buckner Jr. and the van- 
guard of U. S. troops at Anchorage in 
June 1940, Alaskans anticipated a pe- 
tiod of military expansion and, conse- 
quently, a real era of prosperity. As re- 
flected in their newspapers, foresighted 
Alaskans felt that this was the turning 
point in the fluctuating and sometimes 
discouraging colonial status of the terri- 
tory. With few exceptions, the press 
stood solidly behind the youthful Alas- 
ka Defense Command. The editors did 
not foresee, however, what war might 
bring to a press situated in such a vul- 
nerable theater. 

The Alaska press in November 1941 
had a combined circulation of less than 
16,000, divided among 13 newspapers. 
Five of them were six-day-a-week dail- 
ies, with the Alaska Press in Juneau 
soon to be replaced by the Cordova 
Times in this category. The struggling 
weekly at Valdez, the Miner, was dy- 
ing, and in Fairbanks a new robust 
weekly, Jessens Weekly, was being in- 
cubated. In Seward, the Gateway was 
in the process of being destroyed by fire 
and was destined to be replaced a short 
time later by the Seward Polaris. The 
tradeout was even. The territory had 13 
newspapers on the eve of war. Thirteen 
papers emerged from the war. 

With the abrupt outbreak of hostili- 
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ties, Alaska was plunged into a black- 
out enforced by military restrictions. 

Alaskans were independent, sensitive 
men and women (about 75,000 of 
them, including aborigines), proud of 
their frontier environment, bitter about 
their territorial status which they felt 
denied them the rights and privileges 
given other citizens of the United 
States. After the first shock of war was 
over, they—much like wild horses sud- 
denly corralled—awakened to realize 
that a dark cloak encircled the North- 
land. Reaction, at first convulsive, as- 
sumed a pattern of both active and 
passive resistance during the succeeding 
years. 

The territory’s 13 newspapers unified 
against the common foe—“military dic- 
tatorship,” they called it. The traditional 
differences in the newspapers’ economic 
and political points of view were moth- 
balled, and editors rallied to defend the 
territory’s normally unrestricted press. 
According to the editorial chorus, the 
sudden and outrageous restrictions not 
only jeopardized Alaska’s freedom of 
press, but freedom of speech and free- 
dom of movement as well. 

In a military sense, Alaska was ex- 
tremely vulnerable to attack—with in- 
vasion well within the realm of proba- 
bility. When war was declared, the veil 
of silence was manufactured to screen 
the temporary military and naval inade- 
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quacies in the North Pacific from the 
enemy. Silence was considered more 
effective than bravado. 

The counter-intelligence screen in- 
volved: censorship; organization and 
operation of Alaska Travel Control and 
the right to refuse entry to or depar- 
ture from Alaska of any individual not 
having an approved travel permit; com- 
pliance with the Code of Wartime 
Practices; evacuation of “undesirable” 
persons from the Territory; evacuation 
of dependents of military personnel 
from Alaska; and evacuation of Japan- 
ese and persons of Japanese ancestry. 

In October 1942 it was announced 
that American troops had landed on 
Adak Island, in the Aleutians, to coun- 
ter the enemy thrust from Attu and 
Kiska. Led by Governor Ernest Gruen- 
ing, himself a former publisher and 
editor, the press launched its concerted 
editorial campaign that was to endure 
for two years, a campaign to end “dic- 
tatorship.” 

After the American task force firmly 
anchored itself on Adak, it appeared 
that the invasion threat to Alaska was 
stopped, at least temporarily. But still 
the military screen of silence was held 
intact: 

1. To hide the operations of the 
Russians in Alaska where thousands of 
combat aircraft were to be ferried to 
the Russian front during the next two 
years. 

2. To veil operations to drive the 
enemy from the Aleutians. 

3. Following the Attu conquest and 
the Kiska occupation in 1943, to screen 
North Pacific preparations for a pos- 
sible attack on the Japanese home 
islands. 

Editors charged that postal censor- 
ship and travel control were unconsti- 
tutional. They protested evacuations of 
civilians on the grounds that these peo- 
ple were citizens of Alaska—citizens 
desperately needed if the territory were 
to realize its dream of statehood. There 
were no espionage agents in Alaska, the 
newspapers pointed out hopefully. Mili- 
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tary restrictions, according to the press, 
served only to humiliate patriotic Alas- 
kans “unaccustomed to being treated as 
suspected traitors.” Another common 
charge was that the restrictions made it 
appear to the people in the continental 
United States that Alaska was contrib. 
uting nothing to the prosecution of the 
war. 

But despite the editorial furor, the 
military policy was enforced until Au- 
gust 1944, when mail censorship and 
travel control were abolished—but not 
before Alaskan editors had made them- 
selves heard in Washington. 


W> BECAUSE OF THE VASTNESS OF THE 
territory and its relative lack of com- 
munications, news coverage in the early 
years of the war was accomplished liter- 
ally by mail and with a pair of shears. 
Even the dailies clipped each other's 
columns for Alaskan news, and the Se- 
attle papers for national news. The 
Ketchikan Chronicle, located nearest 
the continental United States, and the 
Alaska Empire in Juneau enjoyed fuller 
wire service than did the other three 
dailies. For the latter, because of their 
more distant location on the Alaskan 
mainland, cable and radio tolls? made 
more than skeletonized coverage pro- 
hibitive. As the war years progressed, 
stipulated air transportation reduced the 
size of Alaska, and the exchange of 
news became increasingly rapid. For 
example, a Seattle newspaper could be 
flown to Nome? in 17 hours. 
Naturally, the war made Alaskans 
hungry to learn new developments on 
the war fronts, and particularly hungry 
for news from the adjacent Aleutian 
front. Most of the 13 newspapers at one 
time or another petitioned the War De- 





1 Other dailies included the Anchorage Times, 
Cordova Times, and Fairbanks News-Miner, The 
Alaska Press (Juneau) ceased daily publication in 
1942 and began a weekly edition. 

*Radio and cable service and within Alask 
was furnished by the army’s Alaska Communica 
tions System (ACS). : 

3 The Nome Nugget was the only newspaper 10 
Northwest Alaska; located on the Bering Sea 
coast, Nome depended exclusively on air trans- 
portation during the freeze-up—October to June 
of each year. 
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partment to accredit a staff member as 
a war correspondent in the North Pa- 
cific. But each petition, referred to the 
Alaska Defense Command, was denied. 
The army in Alaska believed in the 
“pool” system of handling news and 
photographs and put this belief into 
practice by recommending the accredit- 
ing of only a limited number of news- 
men and photographers in the theater 
of operations. In this limited pool all 
the major news agencies and photo serv- 
ices were represented. 

Unfortunately, correspondents ac- 
credited to the army were somewhat 
handicapped, more so than normally. 
In the North Pacific, grand strategy 
called for the navy’s having “paramount 
interest” in tactical affairs. That meant 
that correspondents with copy pertain- 
ing to the tactical (the Aleutian fight- 
ing) situation must have it cleared ulti- 
mately through the navy. 

Correspondents as well as Alaskan 
newspapermen felt a measure of frus- 
tration when persistently denied by mil- 
itary policy permission to report stories 
which, to them, no longer were secret. 
The army, until 1944, insisted on main- 
taining the wall of silence to keep the 
enemy wondering. One correspondent, 
William Gillman of North American 
Newspaper Alliance, returned to the 
continental United States and brought 
out a book, Our Hidden Front (Reynal 
& Hitchcock: 1944), which contained 
a reasonably good and relatively unbi- 
ased explanation of the curtain of se- 
crecy. 

The facts concerning Alaska’s war- 
time press and its attitude, as general- 
ized in the early part of this article, 
were based on an examination of the 
newspapers themselves during the in- 
terim of hostilities, and on wartime lia- 
ison with some of the editors. But as a 
further check on the war’s effects, both 
emotional and physical, a postwar ques- 
tionnaire was prepared and sent to edi- 
tors and publishers. Here are the ques- 
tions and the statements representing 
their composite answers: 


“Do you feel that freedom of the 
press was curtailed unduly (by censor- 
ship and other restrictions) in Alaska 
during the war? If Alaska again be- 
comes a war theater, would you be will- 
ing to undergo the same curtailment?” 


The newsmen now have become less 
rabid and condemnatory in their atti- 
tude. Looking at the war in retrospect, 
they generally do not feel that freedom 
of the press was curbed unduly. How- 
ever, they resent military pressure which 
was applied to dry up “every available” 
source of information. Still, they feel 
that the good probably outweighed the 
evil, and they would be willing to under- 
go a reasonable amount of the same 
curtailment in the event of another na- 
tional emergency. Censorship and re- 
lated restrictions are sore topics to 
them, for they believe that the army 
allowed official position rather than 
common sense to make “ridiculous” de- 
cisions. 

“Do you feel that you received ade- 
quate news coverage from the Aleutian 
front?” 

For the Alaskan newspaper, coverage 
of the Aleutian front apparently was as 
good as that of any other front. How- 
ever, the editors feel that no coverage 
is adequate or satisfactory where formal 
rules of censorship apply. 

“Did you print all news releases is- 
sued by the army and navy?” 

Only the timely, live releases were 
used by the Alaskan press. Complaints 
were voiced that the majority of re- 
leases were stale, superficial and, in 
some cases, poorly written. 

“Did your newspaper undergo re- 
trenchment (format, frequency of pub- 
lication, etc.) due to lack of newsprint, 
labor or mechanical equipment during 
the war years?” 

The Alaskan press in general suffered 
only from an acute shortage of labor.* 


4The records show, however, that in addition to 
the retrenchment of the Alaska Press (Juneau) in 
1942, the following newspapers were suspended: 
Seward Gateway, 1941; Valdez Miner, 1942. The 
former was a tri-weekly, the latter a weekly. 
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ALASKA'S WARTIME PRESS IN SUMMARY 





Newspaper 


Frequency of Publication 


1944 


Editor Circulation 





Anchorage Times* 
Sunday 
Cordova Times** 


Fairbanks News-Miner 

Sunday 

Jessen’s Weekly Friday 
(Fairbanks ) * ** 

Alaska Empire (Juneau) 

Sunday 

Alaska Press (Juneau) Friday 


Alaska Chronicle (Ketchikan) 


Daily (evening) except 


Daily (evening) except 
Sunday 


Daily (evening) except 


Daily (evening) except 


Daily (evening) except 


Robert B. Atwood 6,849 
E. H. Pettijohn 712 
D. B. Tewkesbury 1,925 
E. ‘F. Jessen _ 
W. R. Roberts 3,480 


E. S. Evans 2,900 
Roy Anderson 1,689 


Sunday 
Alaska Fishing News Monday, Wednesday S. D. Charles 1,800 
(Ketchikan) **** and Friday 
Kodiak Mirror Saturday W. H. Lamme 1,863 
Nome Nugget Monday, Wednesday W. A. Boucher — 
and Friday 
Petersburg Press Friday Claire Wilder 769 


Seward Polaris***** 


Wednesday and Saturday H. W. Hunt — 


Sitka Sentinel Monday, Wednesday Hale Tabor 600 
and Friday 
Wrangell Sentinel Friday Lew Williams — 





*Anchorage Times emerged from the war as Alaska’s dominant newspaper, both in 


and circulation. 


**In the prewar period, the Cordova Times was a tri-weekly. It has since abandoned daily publi- 
cation and again is appearing Monday, Wednesday and Friday. 


***Taunched in 1942, Jessen’s Weekly was a strong addition to Alaska’s press. 
****In the postwar period, the Alaska Fishing News has become a daily. 


*****See footiiotes 7 and 8. 


“Did your advertising and/or circu- 
lation fluctuate unnaturally during the 
war?” 

According to reports from business 
departments, advertising generally was 
high and steady, but not unusually so. 
Circulation showed progressive  in- 
creases up to the peak year of 1944, 
especially among the dailies.® 

The majority of Alaska’s papers nev- 
er complained of infringement on per- 
sonal journalistic rights. They insisted 
that principles were at stake, but were 


reasonably confident that the army was 
not deliberately aiming to destroy the 
Alaskan press through bankruptcy. The 
only notable exception occurred at 
Nome. When the army installed a low- 
power Armed Forces radio station in 
the military area adjacent to the town, 
newscasts were aired several times 
daily. As a result, the Nugget’s circula- 
tion list was reported to be unstable. 
Throughout the war, the Nugget was 
the only newspaper in Alaska to make 
a derogatory, if unofficial, report based 


®* Here are comparative figures in the circulations of Alaska’s five wartime dailies: 

1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 

a — 3,121 4,166 6,849 5,186 
553 7 60 


oo oa _ 12 5 

-- 1,686 1,761 1,560 1,925 2,450 
.. 2,960 3,108 _ 3,480 2,850 
oo 1,325 1,385 1,631 1,698 1,893 
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on circulation competition with a radio 
station. 

In one instance, an army newspaper 
absorbed an Alaskan paper for two 
years. After troops arrived in Seward in 
1941, the army’s news publication, the 
Polaris,® was founded in November. On 
November 26, a million dollar fire 
swept Seward and in the destruction 
was the plant of the Seward Gateway, 
the local tri-weekly. For the next two 
weeks, until war was declared, com- 
bined Gateway-Polaris editions were 
distributed in Seward in mimeographed 
form. Then the Polaris assumed the 
sole job of supplying the town with the 
news.” After the army deserted Seward 
in the spring of 1944, the Polaris fell 
into civilian hands. 

Although the progress of the war was 
the over-all running story during the 
period of hostilities, the “Alaska, the 
49th State” story never diminished, and 
must be considered the secondary over- 
all running story. As far as the Alaskan 
press was concerned, the 12 outstand- 
ing news breaks included: 


*The Polaris was mimeographed on letter-size 
paper and averaged four pages daily. It contained 
both local and radio news, plus a daily war map. 

‘Published by an all-army staff, the Polaris was 
the only seven-day-a-week daily in Alaska until 
March, 1944. Average circulation was 1,000 in 
1942, but declined slightly but steadily until the 
army left Seward. 

SIn civilian hands, it became the Seward Po- 
laris. H. W. Hunt is editor-publisher. It is now a 
printed publication, appearing each Wednesday 
and Saturday. 


1. The enemy attack on Pearl Har- 
bor, December 1941. 

2. The enemy attack on Dutch Har- 
bor and the Aleutians, June 1942. 

3. Announcement of American 
counterattack in the Aleutians, October 
1942. 

4. American conquest of Attu, May 
1943. 

5. American occupation of Kiska, 
August 1943. 

6. Announcement of the use of the 
Arctic ferry route between Washington 
and Moscow, and the presence of Rus- 
sian military forces in Alaska for the 
past two years, June 1944. 

7. President Roosevelt’s visit to 
Alaska and the Aleutians, August 1944. 

8. Abolishment of postal censorship 
and travel control between Alaska and 
the continental United States, August 
1944. 

9. German surrender, May 1945. 

10. Announcement of the death of 
Lt. General Simon B. Buckner Jr. on 
Okinawa, June 1945. (Buckner was 
lauded for his 1941-1944 defense of 
Alaska, disliked for the restrictions 
which the army imposed.) 

11. Announcement of the atomic 
bombs and the entry of Russia in the 
war against Japan, August 1945. 

12. Japanese surrender, August 
1945. 





“The modern world is too varied and too complicated for an editor to 
omit the background without which news is not understood or misunder- 
stood. Theodore White has stated the problem of the American reporter in 
a country very different from the United States where he must rely to a 
large measure upon official news which is likely to be slanted by the gov- 
ernment. ‘The correspondent finds himself in a dilemma: he can either 
editorialize, which is a cardinal sin; explain, which is a dull process; or play 
it “straight,” in which case the reader is sure to be misled.’ This dilemma to 
a lesser degree faces most reporters and editors. But since the choice is be- 
tween being misleading and being dull, editors should choose explanation 
and try to be as interesting as possible.” —-ROBERT J. BLAKELY in Communi- 
cations in Modern Society (University of Illinois Press, 1948). 
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JOURNALISM TEACHING—A Forum for AATJ Members 


Educating the Journalist 
As a Citizen 


BY EARL EDGAR AND LARRY DENNIS* 





“Every resource of education must be 
mobilized and focused on the task of 
establishing in students a habit of social 
action enlightened by insight into the 
responsibilities of citizenship at all lev- 
els—local, national, and international.” 

—Report of the President's 

Commission on Higher Education 


“We recommend further that existing 
schools of journalism exploit the total 
resources of their universities to the end 
that their students may obtain the 
broadest and most liberal training.” 

—Report of the Commission on 
Freedom of the Press 


V> IN THE SPRING OF 1948 A COURSE 
called “The Journalist in a Free Soci- 
ety” was offered for the first time at 
Kansas State College.’ It is a coopera- 
tive course, planned and taught by 
members of the Department of Jour- 
nalism and the Institute of Citizenship, 
and marked off somewhat from the 
usual undergraduate offering by the 
kind of teaching techniques and read- 
ing materials used. 

A brief examination of the philoso- 
phy of general education which under- 
lies co-participation in “The Journalist 
in a Free Society” by the two depart- 
ments involved is a necessary prelimi- 





*Dr. Earl Edgar is associate director of the 
Institute of Citizenship at Kansas State College, 
where Larry Dennis is an associate professor in 
the Department of Journalism. 

1In its original conception, the course was the 
work of Professors Robert A. Walker and Ted 
Peterson, former members of the Kansas State 
College faculty who are now, respectively, in the 
Department of Political Science at Stanford Uni- 
versity and the School of Journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. As described here, it is jointly 
planned and taught by the authors. 


nary to a description of the course it- 
self. 

Professor Earl Vance, of the journal- 
ism faculty at Florida State University, 
recently contributed? a valuable dis- 
tinction between education for journal- 
ism and education in journalism. Edu- 
cation for journalism is professional 
education, aimed at training working 
journalists. Education in journalism, on 
the other hand, is general education 
which conceives of the student-citizen 
in terns of his interest in the press as a 
means for intelligent social action. 

A parallel distinction can be drawn 
between producer and consumer: edu- 
cation for journalism turning out the 
person who will “produce” the news 
and education in journalism viewing the 
press from the standpoint of the con- 
sumer who will be affected by the news, 
for better or worse. 

“The Journalist in a Free Society” is 
intended primarily to be a contribution 
to education in journalism, designed to 
cultivate citizens who are enlightened 
consumers of news. From the begin- 
ning, the course (juniors and seniors 
may enroll) has been a requirement for 
graduation in the Department of Jour- 
nalism at Kansas State. As was origi- 
nally pointed out in the descriptive 
statement to President Milton S. Eisen- 
hower and the faculty: 

Journalism . . . is a professional field 


peculiarly identified with a public inter- 
est. The citizen must be constantly alert 





2 “The News: Fourth Dimension of Education,” 
A.A.U.P. Bulletin, Autumn 1948. 
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to maintain the freedom of the press, in 
order that he may be properly informed; 
the journalist must be alert to the rea- 
sons why the press is free and to the 
public responsibility which that involves. 
He must recognize that freedom of the 
press is for the benefit of a democratic 
society, not for the private benefit of 
those who own or write for mass media 
of communication. The journalist who 
would preserve freedom of the press 
must set standards for his work which 
will avoid any temptation for society to 
use the power of government to correct 
manifest misuse of this great privilege. 


The course is also intended to con- 
tribute to education for journalism, al- 
though the approach used differs from 
the customary attempts* to broaden the 
base of the journalists’ professional edu- 
cation. Proposals to liberalize education 
for journalism have usually taken the 
form of emphasizing, for undergradu- 
ates, a comprehensive arts and sciences 
course of study for the purpose of im- 
proving their professional abilities. 
Thus, James Pope, managing editor of 
the Louisville Courier-Journal, is cited 
as saying, “I'd rather a new employee 


had read the Smyth report and under- 
stand the principles of atomic power, 
than have learned how to write a head- 
line.” 


However, “The Journalist in a Free 
Society” draws on the social science 
disciplines for a study of the press it- 
self. The readings and discussions in the 
course are concerned with the press as 
a social institution among, and in rela- 
tion to, other social institutions in 
American society. The difficulty here is 
to induce students who have journalism 
as a vocational goal to take an objec- 
tive view of the profession in which 
they hope to earn a living. It is not sim- 
ply the task of getting anyone to view 
his “vested interests” without bias. 
There is also the problem raised by 
professional training. Journalism stu- 
dents have been trained in the skills 
and techniques of their trade; to ask 


_—_—___. 


5 See Morris, W. H., “Pattern for Training in 
fommunications,” A.A.U.P. Bulletin, Winter 


* Ibid. 
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them to study their profession as a so- 
cial scientist involves changing their 
whole frame of reference. 


V> TO RETURN TO A DISTINCTION AL- 
ready made: the effect of specialized 
training generally is to condition indi- 
viduals to the point of view of the 
“producer,” rather than that of the 
“consumer.” The student in a school of 
journalism, then, tends to find it diffi- 
cult to regard himself, first and fore- 
most, as a news “consumer,” a citizen 
whose ability to analyze issues critically 
depends in large measure on informa- 
tion channeled through the communica- 
tion media. Thus, when examples of ir- 
responsibility in the press are called to 
his attention, his reaction may resemble 
that of the “practical” editor or pub- 
lisher more closely than that of the mis- 
informed citizen who had been given a 
distorted picture of “the world outside.” 

As its takeoff point, therefore, “The 
Journalist in a Free Society” attempts 
to stimulate the students to explore the 
relationships between journalism and 
citizenship. First, they are presented 
with the following questions for discus- 
sion: 

1. What is the nature of your interest 

in the Press? 


2. What do you understand by the 
phrase, “the press as a social institu- 
tion”? 

What is the difference, if any, be- 
tween a journalist and a social scien- 
tist? 

What do you consider to be the 
function of the press? 


Such a discussion aims at a prelimi- 
nary examination of the distinction be- 
tween the journalist-producer and citi- 
zen-consumer interests, the relationships 
between journalism and the social sci- 
ences, and certain factors involved in 
evaluating the press. The Vance article, 
already referred to, is the reading as- 
signed for this introductory discussion. 

The topical outline for the course, 
each phase of which will be surveyed 
briefly in this article, is as follows: 
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I. Some Case Studies in Mass Commu- 
nications 
A. The Newspaper 
B. The Radio 
C. The Motion Pictures 
II. The Values of a Free Society 
A. Political Institutions 
1. Freedom and the Tyranny of 
of the Majority 
2. Two Constitutions: USA-USSR 
3. The Individual and Society 
B. Economic Institutions 
1. The Individual Enterprise Sys- 
tem 
2. Legal Basis for Free Enterprise 
3. The Maintenance of Competi- 
tion 
C. Freedom of the Press 
1. Freedom of Thought and Dis- 
cussion 
2. The Soviet View 
3. “Clear and Present Danger” 
4. Due Process and a Free Press 
III. Mass Communications in a Free So- 
ciety 
A. The Problem and the Principles 
B. The Requirements 
C. The Performance 
Radio, Films) 
D. Some Recommendations (Press 
Action, Public Action, Govern- 
ment Action) 
IV. The Communication Process 
A. The Equation 
B. Stereotypes 
C. Language Habits (Problems in 
General Semantics) 
D. News and Truth 


The “Case Studies” are discussed in 
the early stages of the course in order 
to point up the issues as concretely as 
possible. Each such study illustrates the 
relationship of the press to the rest of 
society. Included are the A. J. Liebling 
New Yorker articles, “The M.B.I.,” 
which raise the question of the ade- 
quacy of news dissemination by the 
press associations; the Supreme Court’s 
decision in NBC v. U. S., exploring the 
critical problem of radio and the public 
interest; and an excerpt from the exam- 
ination of three of the Hollywood writ- 
ers by the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, along with a New 
Yorker article, “Come in Lassie,” de- 
tailing the effects of the congressional 
fear of communism on the movie in- 
dustry. 


(Newspapers, 


One of the questions discussed jn 
connection with the “Case Studies” unit 
is the function of the press, which pre- 
supposes that the criteria for establish- 
ing the function of anything are clear. 
Since these criteria relate to ends or 
purposes, the problem comes to stating 
the ends or purposes of the press in a 
free society. And these cannot be de- 
termined without first analyzing the 
values of that society. 


V> AN ATTEMPT TO DISCUSS THE BASIC 
values of democracy as but one phase 
of a one-semester course can serve only 
to raise the important issues as sharply 
as possible. In “The Journalist in a Free 
Society,” this is done at the level, first, 
of political values; second, of economic 
values; and third, in terms of the full 
meaning of “freedom of the press.” 

1. The questions, What are the in- 
dispensable marks of a “free” society? 
and, What are the limits to the legiti- 
mate interference by society with the 
freedom of the individual? are discussed 
on the basis of chapters one and four of 
John Stuart Mill’s On Liberty. An at- 
tempt to focus on these issues more 
concretely in the contemporary sense is 
made by reading, for purposes of com- 
parison, the Constitutions of the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. 

2. The nature of the individual en- 
terprise system, with especial reference 
to the function of competition, is dis- 
cussed in terms of a statement by the 
Economic Principles Commission of the 
N.A.M.° and excerpts from a report by 
Gardiner Means on “The Making of 
Industrial Policy.”® The latter is an 
analysis of the “failure” of laissez-faire 
because of the coexistence of market 
and administered prices. In order that 
the legal basis for the present American 
economic system may be fully grasped, 
the students also discuss the Sherman 
and Clayton anti-trust acts, the Federal 





5 The American Individual Enterprise System, 
Vol. I, Ch. III, pp. 53-59; by the Economic Prin- 
ciples Commission of the National Association of 

anufacturers. 

® 74th Congress, First Session, Senate Document 
No. 13, pp. 9-13. 
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Trade Commission Act, and the Robin- 
son-Patman and Miller-Tydings acts. 
Maintenance of competition is exam- 
ined further by reading the Supreme 
Court decisions in American Tobacco 
Co. v. U. S. and Associated Press v. 
U. S. 

3. Discussion of the meaning of the 
concept “freedom of the press” is start- 
ed on the basis of chapter two of Mill’s 
On Liberty, and carried on with the Su- 
preme Court decisions on Schenck v. 
U. S., Gitlow v. New York, and Near v. 
Minnesota. Time is also devoted to a 
study of the Soviet view on freedom of 
the press, using the U.S.S.R. Constitu- 
tion (Article 125) and the resolution 
on principles of freedom of information 
proposed by the U. S. delegation at the 
United Nations Conference on Free- 
dom of Information, with the amend- 
ments to that resolution as submitted 
by Russian representatives. 

As already pointed out, the purpose 
of the foregoing section of the course 
is not to treat political and economic 
institutions comprehensively, but simply 
to direct attention to several critical is- 
sues by means of basic and, where pos- 
sible, contrasting documents. This sec- 
tion raises some of the most difficult 
teaching problems encountered in the 
course. Apart from the emotive content 
of all considerations of values, which 
obstruct the ability of students to apply 
their thinking fruitfully, it would seem 
not too strong to say that there has 
been a rather general failure on the 
part of our educational system to pro- 
vide students with any real training in 
analyzing and understanding values. 

Discussion of the two constitutions, 
for example, revealed that many stu- 
dents were untrained in reading such 
documents, and—more important—un- 
tutored in relating the pertinent phases 
of the constitutions to general political 
principles (as set forth by Mill). 

_ And again, synthesizing the readings 
In economic values with the work done 
later in the course (Ernst, Hutchins 
Commission Report) proved to be quite 
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a challenge to clear thinking. The em- 
phasis placed by The First Freedom 
and A Free and Responsible Press on 
economic concentration as a serious 
threat to freedom of the press is well 
known. Ernst, in particular, recom- 
mends governmental action in order to 
achieve the diversity of ideas which he 
believes essential to a free press. Now 
a view of this sort cannot receive proper 
evaluation unless the student first has a 
clear idea of the nature of the economic 
system appropriate to the ends of a free 
society. 

The purpose of the economic read- 
ings, therefore, is not to give the stu- 
dent a “true” answer on fundamental 
problems of political economy, but 
rather to help him become clear on 
what his own answer is. Three semes- 
ter’s experience with the course would 
indicate that, whatever information and 
study the students may have had on the 
history of the rise of industrialism in 
America, the sociology of business in- 
stitutions, or the economics of compe- 
tition and monopoly, a goodly number 
retain only hazy notions on these basic 
problems, while another sizable group 
entertains quite contradictory ones. 

Thus, while believing in a free com- 
petitive system, some students tend to 
regard the existence of concentration of 
economic power with approval, or at 
least regard all cases of the exercise of 
power by the government (even for 
purposes of maintaining or restoring 
competition) as an example of “social- 
ism.” Stereotypes operate with a ven- 
geance in this whole field, causing the 
recommendations of a Hutchins Com- 
mission or an Ernst to be viewed as 
“favoring governmental control,” even 
though the Commission on Freedom of 
the Press makes only one rather mild 
recommendation along these lines, 
while stressing other methods of im- 
provement (action by the press and by 
the public); and Ernst is concerned pri- 
marily with the problem of restoring 
competition among the mass communi- 
cations media. 
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V> IN EVALUATING THE “PERFORM- 
ance” of the press, the section of A 
Free and Responsible Press entitled 
“The Requirements” is studied. An at- 
tempt is made to consider it in concrete 
terms, by taking one of the students’ 
home towns, listing the constituent 
groups of that community, and discus- 
sing the adequacy of the treatment of 
those groups by the local newspaper. 
Similar discussions analyze the per- 
formance of the radio and film indus- 
tries. 

Besides the Ernst and Hutchins Com- 
mission readings, students discuss ma- 
terial in Your Newspaper by Nine Nie- 
man Fellows and A. J. Liebling’s The 
Wayward Pressman. George Sokolsky’s 
Syracuse University lecture, “A Free 
and Responsible Press,”* which offers a 
general criticism of the Commission’s 
findings, and Professor Raymond B. 
Nixon’s essay in Communications in 
Modern Society (“Implications of the 
Decreasing Numbers of Competitive 
Newspapers”), challenging Ernst’s in- 
terpretation of the decrease in newspa- 
per ownership, have both proved valu- 
able in stimulating discussion of other 
aspects of the relationship between eco- 
nomic concentration and press freedom. 
The separate recommendations on radio 
and films by the Commission on Free- 
dom of the Press are used to point up 
the question of the function of these 
media, as contrasted with the subject of 
the economic structure of the respec- 
tive industries. 

The discussion of the recommenda- 
tions for improving the press follows 
the division of the Hutchins Commis- 
sion on this topic: Press, public, and 
government action. The greatest em- 
phasis in this unit is placed on press 
action, where the Commission Report 
is supplemented by an article from The 
Guild Reporter® on the Editorial Advi- 
sory Board used by Houston Waring, 
editor of the Littleton, Colo., Inde- 


™An address delivered at the Don. R. Mellett 
Memorial, University of Syracuse, May 8, 1947. 

’“One Editor’s Work For A Better Press,” 
Guild Reporter, October 8, 1948. 
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pendent; Don Hollenbeck’s Atlantic 
article® on “CBS Views the Press”; the 
Editor & Publisher panel on the 
press;*° and R. J. Blakeley’s “Responsi- 
bilities of an Editor,” also from Com- 
munications in Modern Society, James 
Pope’s statement from the Nieman Re- 
ports,’? and Earl Vance’s “Freedom of 
the Press for Whom??? are used to 
supplement the Commission’s recom- 
mendations on public action. 


The primary importance of chapter 
seven in Ernst’s First Freedom, which 
contains his detailed recommendations 
on government action, consists of the 
fact that objective evaluation of press 
criticism is difficult because of fear that 
government control is implied and ulti- 
mately intended by the critics. This 
fear, as Vance says, “grows out of a 
popular misconception that only gov- 
ernment can menace freedom.”?* Al- 
most uniformly, students express a 
greater concern over possible govern- 
mental interference with the press than 
with the dangers to press freedom posed 
by the tendencies toward concentration 
of ownership in the mass communica- 
tions agencies themselves. Ernst frankly 
and thoroughly outlines a program of 
governmental action which enables stu- 
dents to face this issue directly and in 
terms of their previous discussions of 
economic values. 


Unit IV of “The Journalist in a Free 
Society” might be termed the “how to” 
section. The unavailability of materials 
on “how to listen” and “how to see” 
has meant that the emphasis here has 
largely been on “how to read.” Basic 
assignments include a statement on the 
“communication equation” by Dr. Wil- 
bur Schramm, director of the Institute 
of Communications Research at the 
University of Illinois, and chapters one 





oa Views the Press,” Atlantic, September 
10 Editor & Publisher, March 26, 1949. 
11“On Understanding the Press,” Nieman Re- 
ports, April 1948. 
12 “Freedom of the Press for Whom?” The Vir- 
ginia Quarterly Review, Summer 1945. 
18 [bid 
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bad six (“The World Outside and the 
Pictures in Our Heads” and “Stereo- 
pes”) from Public Opinion by Walter 
Lippmann. 

Various problems in semantics are 
tudied in this unit, with discussions 
tased on selections from Irving Lee’s 
language Habits in Human Affairs. 
“he applicability of such concepts as 
indexing” and “non-allness” to news- 
yaper reading is examined and the stu- 
{ents learn to grasp more fully the im- 
ortance of acquiring, as citizens and 
purnalists, a “scientific,” rather than a 
‘prescientific” orientation. Chapters 23 
ad 24 of Lippmann’s book are then 
ised to raise the question of the nature 
(f news and the relation of news to 
ruth. 


f? WHEN THE COURSE WAS FIRST OF- 
fered at Kansas State it became evident 
ihat a major hurdle in connection with 
evaluating “the press” is the abstract 
aature of the phrase itself. Thus, critics 
end to lump all newspapers together 
and talk about the whole class without 
distinction between specific members of 
the class. For example, it is often as- 
serted that “the press” is guilty of “‘sen- 
sationalism” or “slanted” news treat- 
ment. Besides being unsound scientific- 
ally, such an approach can lead to un- 
fortunate results from the practical 
point of view of achieving those im- 
provements in the press which are feas- 
ible. This can best be illustrated in 
terms of praise of the press, rather than 
criticism: it matters little how excellent 
the coverage of international news is in 
certain of the New York or Washing- 
ton papers, if the area being dealt with 
is Western Kansas, where such papers 
do not abound. 

In “The Journalist in a Free Society,” 
therefore, it is understood that evalua- 
tion of “the press” means, as far as 
possible, evaluation of specific newspa- 
pers in a particular region. This ap- 
proach motivated a class project in 
which the students, working coopera- 
tively, engaged in a quantitative and 
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qualitative study of 12 of the larger 
newspapers circulated in Kansas in the 
light of norms set by the treatment 
given national and international news 
in five metropolitan dailies. (Hollen- 
beck, Liebling, the Nine Nieman Fel- 
lows, Waring, Pope, and the Hutchins 
Commission all cite, in varying ways, 
the need for this type of local and 
regional evaluation of press perform- 
ance.) 

An excerpt from the original project 
statement ‘sufficiently explains its pur- 
pose and method: 


The purpose . . . will be to measure 
and evaluate the larger newspapers pub- 
lished in Kansas with respect to their 
coverage of national and international 
issues. ...A_ student of journalism 
brings a two-fold interest to this study: 
one is his concern for the high stand- 
ards of his profession; the other is his 
dependence as a citizen on the press to 
provide him with the information which 
is prerequisite to effective responsible 
citizenship in a democratic society. . . . 
The objective of the evaluation will be 
to arrive at a judgment as to the ade- 
quacy or inadequacy of the larger Kan- 
sas papers in this limited area of news. 
To be valid, such an evaluation depends 
upon the preliminary establishment of a 
control. . . . This will be the first phase 
of the project and will entail making a 
quantitative and qualitative study of the 
national and international news carried 
in five leading metropolitan dailies dur- 
ing a 15-day period. . . . The second 
phase of the project will be a similar 
analysis of the national and interna- 
tional news coverage . . . of 12 Kansas 
papers during the same period... . 
The third phase . . . will be an evalu- 
ation of the “performance” of the Kan- 
sas papers—that is, how they “measured 
up” in terms of amount of news carried, 
quality of coverage, manner.of display, 
a 7 
(The remainder of the statement 
dealt with techniques of measurement, 
categorizing, and content analysis, in- 
cluding questions drawn from the read- 
ings in general semantics.) 


It should be noted that an important 
part of this project was the use of a 
map showing the predominance of 
newspapers in various regions within 
Kansas. Assuming the validity of the 
studies, it became possible to say that 
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certain counties in Kansas are served 
less adequately than others by way of 
newspaper coverage. Furthermore, since 
the newspapers are only one segment of 
mass communications, it is clear that 
conclusions with respect to these less 
adequately served areas are subject to 
qualifications in terms of the adequacy 
of other communications agencies in 
the same area. Finally, carrying on re-, 
search of this sort demonstrates to the 
students the methodological difficulties 
involved—for example, the problems of 
a quantitative study of coverage of a 
given category of news—and hence 
serves to induce a skepticism founded 
on actual experience instead of precon- 
ceptions toward evaluations of “the 
press.” 


WV? THE FOREGOING DESCRIPTION OF 
the course may have made it evident 
that the kind of materials used and the 
teaching techniques employed are in- 
tended to make a substantial contribu- 
tion to the skills needed by the citizen, 
in achieving the information he needs 
to make intelligent decisions on public 
affairs. The function of the materials 
has probably been indicated with suffi- 
cient clarity; what may not have been 
explicitly underlined is the dependence 
in the course on the discussion method 
of teaching. No lectures are given, and 
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instructors is to stimulate and guid 
students’ discussion of the problem 
raised by the readings, with the objec. 
tive of producing citizens who can carry 
on, under their own power, fruitful and 
skillful analyses of what they read. 

For that is what the student will need 
to be able to do when he leaves his edu- 
cational institution, his books, tests, and 
instructors. The journalist as citizen will 
need the skills of reading critically and 
accurately, of discussing what he reads 
with others in such a way as to satisfy 
the demands of community agreement 
imposed by a democracy. He will be 
called upon to judge the relevancy and 
weight of evidence without an “author- 
ity” to relieve him of this, the most 
painful step in the thought process. 

When students are thus equipped, 
they can function as mature individuals 
in a democratic community. The 
achievement of such maturity in terms 
of skills and abilities, as well as on the 
basis of acquaintance with facts and 
concepts, is necessarily a prime objec- 
tive of such a course as “The Journalist 
in a Free Society.” The enlightened 
news consumer—enlightened as to 
method as well as knowledge—is one 
answer to the dangers which threaten 
freedom of the press. 





“It may not be too much to say that the solution of this century’s titanic 
struggle to make the forms and traditions of democracy adequate to the 
technology and economics of our time is a reborn information system—one 
controlled by skilled professionals whose integrity is above reproach, and 
who are consciously and purposefully free from identification with any 
other group or interest. 

“Throughout man’s long struggle he has achieved nothing higher than 
the resolve to give up all prior commitments, all prejudice, and become a 
seeker after truth. It was this dedication to the truth that long ago made 
the heroes of the free press prefer abuse, suffering, poverty, jail, and, if 
necessary, death, before they would write anything that betrayed what they 
saw as the truth. They fought for the right to be partisan. We must fight 
for the right not to be partisan. It is the same fight, in modern dress.” — 
HERBERT BRUCKER, in Freedom of Information (New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company, Copyright 1949). Reprinted by permission. 
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A Workship for High School 


Editors an 


Advisers 


BY L. J. HORTIN* 





Yi HOW MUCH JOURNALISM CAN BE 
taught in a one-week workshop for edi- 
tors and advisers of high school news- 
papers and yearbooks? 

That was one of the problems that 
confronted the School of Journalism at 
Ohio University this summer in con- 
ducting its annual workshop and con- 
ference. Twenty-eight schools from 
Ohio and Pennsylvania were represent- 
ed by approximately 100 editors and 15 
advisers. 


The first four days of the session 
were devoted exclusively to “work- 
shops,” with the enrollees divided into 
three principal groups—yearbook edi- 
tors, newspaper editors, and business 
managers. Each group was headed by a 
member of the university faculty. 
Chairmen and consultants were chosen 
largely from the journalism staff. Two 
were from the art faculty and one was 
from the speech and radio department. 


In the newspaper editor group, ap- 
proximately 40 students and advisers 
were assembled around a huge work- 
shop table. The atmosphere was defi- 
nitely informal throughout. Each ses- 
sion was usually focused on a particu- 
lar phase of high school journalism, 
such as front page makeup, the gossip 
column, editorials, news style, and sim- 
ilar topics. 

The faculty member, acting as chair- 
man or forum leader, usually outlined 
the question, defined the terms, and 


*The author is associate professor in the School 
of Journalism at Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 
He has the A. B. and M. A. degrees and was for- 
merly reporter for the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
and correspondent for the Associated Press. 
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laid the groundwork for the questions. 
Each student or adviser was urged to 
present a problem. For instance, one 
editor wanted to know what should be 
the policy of his paper in regard to the 
gossip column. 

The usual procedure in handling such 
a question was first to solicit answers 
from the group. The results were ex- 
traordinarily successful, for most other 
schools had encountered the same diffi- 
culties and many had arrived at partial 
solutions. When all the opinions had 
been given, the chairman would then 
summarize the findings, often listing 
them on the board. He would of course 
offer any advice he considered useful. 
A graduate assistant in the School of 
Journalism was present taking notes 
and arranging the findings for later 
publication. 

As an illustration of the technique, 
here are some of the conclusions con- 
cerning the gossip column as arrived at 
by the “workshoppers”: 


1. Scandal should never be permitted 
in a high school paper. 

2. Chatty, good-natured columns are 
permissible. 

3. Items such as “Who was seen at the 
roadhouse last night?” should be 
handled with caution. 

. Newsy items are better than pure 
gossip. 

. The writer of this kind of column 
must be a student of sound judgment 
and keen news sense. 

6. Most judging committees apparently 
frown on the gossip column. 


In considering makeup, dummy 
sheets were passed out to the editors 
and advisers. Then the chairman listed 
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a number of stories with their head- 
lines that could be placed on the page. 
Pictures and art work were also in- 
cluded in the material to be dummied. 
Next, the students were instructed to 
layout the page including as much of 
the material as possible. 

Armed with paper, rulers, and scis- 
sors, the students designed their “mas- 
terpieces.” Then they compared designs, 
criticized each other’s efforts, and ar- 
rived at some tentative conclusions. 

This procedure was used with modi- 
fications in all three groups. In the 
yearbook group, the workshoppers dis- 
cussed layout, art, copy, typography, 
covers, and staff organization. The 
business manager group worked on 
typical problems of advertising, circu- 
lation, and simple bookkeeping. 

Specialists from the faculty and com- 
mercial organizations were called in to 
aid in the workshops and in the two- 
day conference that concluded the ses- 
sion. One member of the art faculty 
discussed cartooning for the high school 
newspaper. Youthful editors asked him 
at the conclusion of his discussion doz- 
ens of questions about their own car- 
toons, and they seemingly were deeply 
interested in his criticisms. 

To supplement the workshop pro- 
cedure, field trips were made to the city 
newspaper plant, printing plants, en- 
graving departments, and through the 
journalism headquarters at the univer- 
sity. These trips were conducted by spe- 
cially assigned guides from the journal- 
ism fraternity. 

Instead of awarding prizes, the direc- 
tor of the OU School of Journalism 
awarded “Certificates of Merit” to the 
participants—to editors and advisers 
alike. The photographic fraternity on 
the campus gave awards to the first, 
second, and third place winners in its 
“Photography Salon” for high school 
photographers. 

Yearbooks and newspapers of the 
participating schools were on display 
throughout the session. On the conclud- 
ing day, each newspaper was analyzed 
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and criticized orally by at least two fac. 
ulty members. The ranking of the varj- 
ous newspapers and yearbooks was 
avoided. The hope is that the workshop 
will become a place where the least for- 
tunate editors as well as the better 
trained ones will come for learning 
rather than for winning a prize. 

The “Workshops and Conference,” 
as the session is known, originated here 
in 1946 as a two-day conference. Its 
success was such that last year the 
“workshops” were added to the confer- 
ence. Again this year the workshops 
were added, and, according to most of 
those who attended, they should be per- 
manent features of future sessions. 


Yt WHAT ARE SOME OF THE PROBLEMS 
in conducting these workshops? One 
problem is that of having an adequate 
staff to direct the sessions. Most of the 
staff members are also teaching regular 
classes in the summer term of the uni- 
versity and must do double duty. 

Another problem is that of super- 
vision. With college dormitories, how- 
ever, the problem is not insuperable. 
Recreation must be provided, for high 
school youngsters come to the work- 
shops to play as well as to work. 

A problem in workshop procedure is 
to be able to talk on the two levels—to 
high school students as contrasted with 
adult high school teachers. In reality, 
however, therein lies the most valuable 
part of the workshop procedure: it per- 
mits a joint approach to the problem of 
editing a newspaper or yearbook. With 
teacher and pupil both present the par- 
ticipating school is certain to get much 
more out of the discussion. 

Another difficulty is that of inducing 
a timid young editor to talk about his 
problems, especially if he attends a 
small school that has poor facilities for 
publishing a newspaper. To meet this 
situation, it is suggested that separate 
private conferences should be arranged 
for those desiring them. 

How to get enough practical work 
jammed into a one-week session is 4 
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A Workshop for High School Editors 


tremendous problem. Last year the 
young editors at Ohio University issued 
a mimeographed publication as a part 
of their workshop activities. Appropri- 
ately they named it “McGuffey Reader” 
in honor of Mr. McGuffey who was at 
one time president of Ohio University. 
One of the criticisms against the project 
was that most of the editors present did 
not work on mimeographed papers at 
their schools and consequently they did 
not get the most good out of their ex- 
perience. 

Several alternatives have been sug- 
gested: 


1. Assign workshoppers to write up 
each day’s happenings for the daily 
newspaper. 

2. Assign editors of mimeographed 
newspapers to the task of publishing 
a mimeographed paper during the 
session. 

. Assign reporters to write up each 
day’s events and have a secretarial 
staff to type the accounts for gen- 
eral distribution on the following 
morning. 

. Assign some of the workshoppers to 
temporary positions on the univer- 
sity newspaper staff to cover the 
session. 
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5. Issue a special edition of the univer- 
sity newspaper. 
Advantages of the workshop tech- 
nique as summarized by those who have 
attended include: 


1. It permits student editors and ad- 
visers to meet others in their pro- 
fession. 

. It gives them a taste of university 
life. 

. It permits them to seek solutions of 
their individual problems. 

It tends to broaden the horizon of 
youthful editors. 


. It permits the fundamentals of jour- 
nalism to be instilled early in the 
lives of the students. 


. It raises the standards of the partici- 
pating newspapers and yearbooks. 


. It has. the informality and freedom 
of a convention and at the same 
time it has the teaching function of 
the schoolroom. 


On the basis of four years of testing 
the various procedures, the School of 
Journalism at Ohio University is con- 
vinced it has evolved a program that 
promises much in the way of concen- 
trated journalistic training. 





“Perhaps the most significant development in the study of journalism has 
been recent progress in the use of new methods and research tools. Journal- 
ism has profited with other disciplines by one of the great modern advances 
in the field of learning: the invention and adoption of more precise means 
of studying human behavior in all of its manifestations. 

“Application of the experimental method and the various quantitative 
methods to communications research has opened up many fertile fields of 
investigation. Psychology has moved from reliance on speculation and intu- 
ition toward adoption of the methods of experimental science. Sociology 
and economics have struck out in the direction of more intelligent and 
more precise methods of study. Political science, anthropology and other 
social sciences have been swept along in the prevailing currents of research 
method. 

“Journalism has been undergoing the same evolution. Quantitative re- 
search in journalism that has centered around analyses of media content 
and responses to symbols is an initial step in the development of a science 
of communications. . 

“This stimulating advance into broader fields of study has affected the 
practice of journalism as well as teaching and research in journalism 
schools.” —RaLPH O. NAFZIGER in Introduction to Journalism Research, 
sponsored by the Council on Research and scheduled for fall publication 
by the Louisiana State University Press. 











RESEARCH IN BRIEF 


This department is devoted to shorter articles and notes on re. 
search in the communications field, either completed or in 
progress. Readers are invited to submit reports on investigative 
studies which might prove useful to other students because oj 
content, method, or implications for further research. 





A Ph. D. Program 
In American Culture 


V> WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY, 
Cleveland, has developed a graduate 
program leading to the M.A. and Ph.D. 
degrees in American Culture which 
should be valuable for the future prac- 
ticing journalist or for the teacher of 
journalism. 


Starting in 1938 the Graduate Com- 
mittee in American Culture developed 
the program to meet the needs of 
“promising graduate students whose 
cultural interests did not fit into the 
regular departments and whose voca- 
tional preferences did not require a spe- 
cific department degree,” to quote from 
Dr. Harvey Wish, a member of the 
committee. 


Dr. Wish, writing in the Journal of 
Higher Education (March 1948), stated 
the program would be especially well 
suited for “journalists, creative writers 
in many fields, ministers, established 
high-school and college teachers, pub- 
lic-relations officers, and others free 
from vocational restrictions and requir- 
ing a broad training in Americana.” 


The student in American Culture 
does not specialize in any single depart- 
ment, but must present six fields from 
the eleven offered by the committee 
when he comes up for his examinations. 
The committee has approved work in 
these departments: Education, English, 
Fine Arts, History, Philosophy, Polit- 
ical Science, and Sociology. Several of 
these subjects present two or more 


fields of concentration. For example, in 
history the student may study the “po- 
litical, social, economic, intellectual, 
constitutional, diplomatic, and _biblio- 
graphic” phases to 1789, or from 1789 
to 1875, or from 1875 to the present. 
If it is believed history would better 
assist the student in his post-graduate 
work, he would be permitted to select 
two of these three history divisions, 
The remaining four fields would come 
from the other departments. English is 
divided into American literature to the 
Civil War, and from the Civil War to 
the present. Sociology includes one field 
in American folk and ethnic groups, 
another in American social theory and 
its European antecedents. 


The writer has recently completed 
his course work and preliminary exami- 
nations for the Ph.D. in this field, and 
has found the program not only useful 
but interesting. After studying in the 
various departments, the student soon 
observes the various threads of his edu- 
cation being drawn tighter together. 
When one speaks of a general period in 
our history, the American Culture stu- 
dent not only thinks of the historical 
features, but also of literature that re- 
flects this period, of American folkways 
of the era, and of the architecture and 
the painting and sculpture of the times. 
Finally, he observes how each has af- 
fected the other. 

How does this help the journalist? 
Journalism schools continue to stress 
the need of liberal arts background foi 
their students, and this type of graduate 
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Research in Brief 


rogram develops the liberal arts on the 
ighest educational level. It is the 
suthor’s opinion that this study is ex- 
ellent for the journalist who has had 
nis bachelor’s and/or master’s degrees 
in his specialized field of journalism 
and then can obtain this cultural and 
intellectual background. 


While possessing the title of “Ameri- 
ran” the student soon realizes that he 
nust know some of the European ante- 
cedents for his work. An example 
would be the fine arts field listed as 
‘History of the fine arts in America 
nd their European antecedents.” 


The American Culture candidate 
may not know as many facts as the 
Ph.D. candidate in history, or as many 
minute details in American literature as 
the candidate in English, but he will 
have a better grasp of the inter-rela- 
tionships of the fields. This probably 
will fit him better for journalism than 
would a specialized degree in a tradi- 
tional field of concentration. 


The program is flexible, more so than 


the traditional Ph.D. program. How- 
ever, it is this flexibility that the writer 
believes provides the greatest opportu- 
nity for the journalist, and especially 
for the journalist who expects to enter 
the teaching profession. 


Dr. Lyon N. Richardson, professor 
of English and director of the Univer- 
sity Libraries, heads the committee, 
which also includes Dr. N. N. Puckett, 
professor of sociology; Dr. Harvey 
Wish, professor of history; Dr. Clark 
D. Lamberton, professor of art; and 
Dr. Carl F. Wittke, dean of the Gradu- 
ate School and professor of history. 
Should the student’s program include 
studies not represented by the members 
of this committee, other professors may 
be asked to serve. 


WILLIAM H. TaFT* 
Defiance College 


*The author is professor of English and jour- 
nalism at Defiance College, Defiance, Ohio. 


A Study of Trends 
In Newspaper Circulations 


V> THE USE OF TRENDS IN NEWSPAPER 
circulations as a measure of the eco- 
nomic quality of newspaper markets is 
proposed in a 16-page study, “A Dec- 
ade of New Jersey Newspaper Circula- 
tions, 1939-1948,” by Professor Wil- 
liam H. Boyenton, Rutgers University 
School of Journalism. 

Published as Study Number 4 of the 
Rutgers Press Research Service, the re- 
search covers the decade year by year 
for every morning, evening, and Sun- 
day publication in New Jersey. Three 
tables and twelve graphs set forth and 
illustrate annual circulation fluctuations 
by time of issue and circulation group- 
ings. 

The author notes that there are 22 
evening newspapers in the state, each in 
an exclusive territory. The median cir- 
culation gain is 29.23%, which is pre- 
cisely the same as the overall gain for 
all U. S. evening newspapers in the 
same period. 

Professor Boyenton reasons that since 
in New Jersey there are no “class” 
newspapers, but rather mass newspapers 
that cut across all economic levels of 
the population, the exclusive newspa- 
per’s circulation is an index to the qual- 
ity of the market which that newspaper 
serves. He argues that a newspaper, the 
circulation of which exceeds by a dis- 
tinct margin the median for a repre- 
sentative group of newspapers, has ba- 
sis for claiming that the market which 
it reaches is above the average. 

Although from the viewpoint of pub- 
lishers and circulators it is desirable to 
set forth factors that explain why circu- 
lations go up and down, the author 
notes that only estimated economic data 
covering local conditions were available 
for a study of the period at the time this 
study was made. Contrariwise, abso- 
lutely reliable circulation statistics are 
available every six months or oftener 
from the reports of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations, of which nearly all New 
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Jersey daily and Sunday publications 
are members. 

Professor Boyenton is hopeful that 
additional funds may be available to 
verify his theory by a subsequent study 
of retail distribution in New Jersey. 
He plans to use the community reports 
of the 1949 Census of Distribution, 
comparing 1939 and 1948 retail ex- 
penditures by communities, and then to 
correlate these data with newspaper cir- 
culation records. The Census of Distri- 
bution is currently being made, and fig- 
ures are expected to be published early 
in 1950. 


Formal Education for 
House Organ Editors 


VW) MOST SCHOOLS AND DEPARTMENTS 
of journalism favor cooperation with 
industry in offering formal education 
for house organ editors, according to 
results of a recent survey by the Amer- 
ican Association of Industrial Editors. 


Object of the survey was to learn 
what secondary education is available 
to would-be and existing house organ 
editors. The association has been con- 
cerned with the acute problem of ob- 
taining competent editors for the stead- 
ily expanding house organ field. Publi- 
cations have increased in number from 
an estimated 2,500 to 3,000 before the 
war to approximately 6,000 at present. 
The supply of trained editors has not 
kept abreast of the increasing demand. 


Sponsored by the association, the 
survey was conducted by Robert D. 
Breth, management consultant, Phila- 
delphia. Technical assistance was sup- 
plied by A. J. Wood and Company, 
Market Opinion and Attitude Research, 
Philadelphia and New York. A three- 
part questionnaire was sent to heads of 
78 schools and departments of journal- 
ism. Response was 88 percent. Addi- 
tional comments were received from 57 
percent of the heads. 

Educators show a willingness to co- 
operate with businessmen in improving 
the standards of industrial editing. 
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Ninety-one percent of the schools an 
departments are interested in receiving 
names of firms willing to employ grad. 
uates with industrial journalism train. 
ing. Eighty percent are interested jp 
cooperating with industrial editorial as. 
sociations in planning industrial jour- 
nalism courses. 

The majority of recognized journal- 
ism schools—S5 percent—now offer 
some variety of education in industrial 
journalism. Of these, 33 percent have a 
separate course of at least one semester 
hour. Another 24 percent cover the sub- 
ject in varying degrees as part of one or 
more other journalism courses. 

There is considerable confusion, 
however, as to what a course in indus- 
trial journalism should be titled. Of the 
38 schools reporting courses, 22 con- 
duct industrial journalism courses under 
17 specific titles. The highest point of 
agreement is reached with the title, 
“Trade and Technical Journalism,” 
common to only four schools. The re- 
maining 16 cover the subject as part of 
other courses bearing 13 comprehen- 
sive titles. 

Industrial journalism is not a new 
subject. Increasing emphasis has been 
accorded it in the last ten years with 
major emphasis in the last five years. 
Length of the courses is as follows: 

39 percent established for more than 

10 years* 

50 percent established within last 10 

years* 

40 percent established within last 5 

years 

34 percent established within last 

three years 

Most of the specifically titled indus- 
trial journalism courses are offered for 
one semester and carry a_ two-hour 
credit. However, three schools offer de- 
grees in one form or another in the 
subject. Other credit offered includes 
graduate, 23 percent; extension, 8 pet 
cent; and evening course, 10 percent. 


recent failed to indicate or did not 
e period. 


*Eleven 
know the t: 
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BRITON HADDEN. By Noel F. Busch. 
New York: Farrar, Straus & Co. 
1949. 236 pp. $3. 

WY THIS IS NOT A BIOGRAPHY AT ALL IN 
the usual sense. At the same time, it is 
in reality a triple biography for, while 
it tells the story of Briton Hadden and 
his life and work, it also tells the essen- 
tial parts of the tale of Time magazine, 
and of Henry Luce who, with Hadden, 
founded Time. As a matter of fact, the 
story of these three is largely one story 
and it is hard to separate it into its 
component parts. 

It is a different sort of biography in 
that it has no table of contents, no in- 
dex, not even a photograph or other 
likeness of the central figure, except on 
the jacket. Nor does it follow the ac- 
cepted pattern for the development of 
biographies. This is not especially sur- 
prising, considering the subject matter 
or the author. 

One cannot help wondering what 
would have happened to what became 
the Time-Life-Fortune empire if Briton 
Hadden had lived. The biographer, too, 
raises this question but he does not at- 
tempt to answer it. With all due respect 
to Henry Luce, one gets the impression 
that Briton Hadden, for all his eccen- 
tricity and unpredictability, was the 
driving force in the common enterprise 
and that he would still have had a sur- 
plus of energy and ideas after devoting 
the necessary share to Time, Life and 
Fortune. 

Above everything else, Briton Had- 
den had what in athletics is called the 
competitive urge. Despite his great 
longing to be a star baseball player, the 
best he could do was to make the squad. 
This frustration inevitably drove him 
back to his other love—journalism. 
Fate and Yale brought him and Henry 
Luce together and after a brief appren- 
ticeship in New York and Chicago, re- 
spectively, and together in Baltimore, 
they pooled their resources and pres- 
ently Time was born. 

The world knows the result which, in 
time, far exceeded the fondest dreams 
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the two young Yale men had for their 
pet idea. But Briton Hadden died at 31 
and few Time readers or anyone else 
remembers much about him. It is the 
purpose of the book to spell out the 
part Hadden played in the Time saga, 
how his mind worked, how he operated, 
and how he and Luce worked as a 
team, although anything but an ortho- 
dox one. 

The author had the double advan- 
tage of being a close associate of Had- 
den on Time as well as a first cousin. 
The writing is sometimes obscure, it is 
marred by doubtful grammar and spell- 
ing here and there and by the use of 
clichés such as “turned turtle” and 
“flies in the ointment,” and a good 
many statements are something less 
than credible. These are minor faults, 
however, and for anyone who is inter- 
ested in knowing what made Time 
“tick,” it is a “must.” 

JAMES E. PoLLarD 
Ohio State University 


EDITORIAL CARTOONING. By Dick Spen- 
cer III. Ames, lowa: Iowa State Col- 
lege Press. 1949. 110 pp. $2.75. 


WY IF THERE ARE STILL THOSE WHO BE- 
lieve that editorial cartooning for the 
American press is an easy job, this book 
should convince them otherwise. For 
Dick Spencer gives considerable em- 
phasis in his book (designed primarily 
for beginners in the field) to the prob- 
lems of the trade: the difficulties of 
breaking into the field; the creating of 
characters; the development of ideas; 
and the necessity for “crystal gazing” 
into the future. 

Apparently many people believe that 
all the cartoonist has to do is draw up 
the “good idea suggestions” sent in by 
readers. The author warns that readers 
seldom know what is required in a good 
editorial cartoon and that few ideas 
suggested by readers ever can be used. 
As proof of this Spencer points to the 
experience of several famous cartoon- 
ists who declare that they rarely get any 
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of the Des Moines Register-Tribune is 
quoted as saying, “I’ve been able to 
draw up only half a dozen contributed 
ideas in 40 years.” 

One of the biggest headaches for the 
editorial cartoonist is correctly guessing 
the outcome of future events, since his 
copy oftentimes must be prepared for 
wndicate distribution well in advance 
of the final outcome of the event. Elec- 
ton years are particularly difficult times 
fr the cartoonist. Spencer devotes a 
capter to the cartooning of the Tru- 
nan-Dewey campaign. 

The reader of this book may wish 
that Spencer had devoted more time to 
sme of the fundamental questions of 
ditorial cartoon display and use. The 
questions of where the editorial cartoon 
properly belongs, whether the cartoon 
represents the opinion of the cartoonist 
or the newspaper, whether the cartoon- 
st can clash with his paper on matters 
of policy, are passed over lightly. On 
the question of whether the cartoon 
should ever be used for propaganda 
purposes On a national scale, Spencer 
devotes more time and expresses his 
jiew that the cartoon should be kept 
ree of propaganda influences from out- 
side sources offering prize money for 
he “pushing” of an editorial idea. 

Reprints of some of the most famous 
artoons in American journalism—in- 
luding recent Pulitzer prize winners 
knd winners of the national Sigma 
Delta Chi awards—are used effectively 

FLoyp G. ARPAN 
Northwestern University 


OMMUNICATIONS RESEARCH, 1948- 
1949. Edited by Paul F. Lazarsfeld 
and Frank N. Stanton. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1949. xvii + 332 
pp. $4.50. 


¥ SUCCESSOR TO THE RADIO RESEARCH 
ries by the same editors, this volume 
eports eight studies of which most were 
irganized by the Columbia University 
bureau of Applied Social Research. 
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The studies relate to all media except 
movies, television, and books. Some of 
the studies are valuable for the data 
they report and others for the method- 
ology employed. 

Almost one-quarter of the volume is 
devoted to a description of domestic 
broadcasting in the U.S.S.R. The au- 
thor, Alex Inkeles, a Demobilization 
Fellow of the Social Science Research 
Council, obtained most of his material 
from Soviet publications. His descrip- 
tion of the Soviet radio situation has 
considerable implication for American- 
British radio programs directed behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

Kenneth Baker, in “An Analysis of 
Radio Programming,” exhibits the types 
of programs that make up the broad- 
cast schedule in the United States. 
Using a sample that includes all types 
of AM stations, he presents break- 
downs by “sustaining” and “commer- 
cial,” time of day, day of week, source 
of program, wattage, and several other 
factors. This study supplies a valuable 
profile of what is offered to listeners. 

In “Research in Action,” Lazarsfeld 
and Helen Dinerman study the personal 
characteristics and attitudes of women 
morning listeners. The emphasis is al- 
most exclusively on those who do not 
listen to serials and who do not listen at 
all. 

“The Children Talk About Comics,” 
by Katherine Wolf and Marjorie Fiske, 
is a psychologically descriptive study. 
The investigators conducted prolonged 
interviews with children of less than 14 
years of age about their reading of cer- 
tain types of comics. Much of the data 
is valuable. 

In “What ‘Missing the Newspaper’ 
Means,” Bernard Berelson reports on 
sixty interviews with New Yorkers dur- 
ing the 1945 strike of newspaper ven- 
dors. Since the questionnaire related in 
part to reader-gratifications, the investi- 
gator was able to define in psycholog- 
ical and sociological terms the “uses” of 
the newspaper and to indicate some of 
its values. Because the sample was not 
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large scale, no statistical analysis was 
presented. Many of the responses are 
not reported; in several instances this is 
to be regretted. 

Babette Kass, in “Overlapping Maga- 
zine Reading,” measures the cultural 
value of fourteen magazines. To test the 
hypothesis that magazines read together 
indicate “cultural proximity,” she de- 
veloped a set of values for pairs of 
magazines and correlated these values 
with cultural rankings given to maga- 
zines in previous studies. These values 
are the ratio of duplicated reading (of a 
pair) to the geometric mean of the 
total number who read each of the 
paired magazines. Since the method 
cannot be applied to certain types of 
magazines and since other factors influ- 
ence the obtained values, the findings 
are worth less than might be presumed. 

“Patterns of Influence” is a study by 
Robert Merton of inter-personal influ- 
ence in a local community with some 
relation to communications behavior. 
Professor Merton found, as have sev- 
eral others, that the “influential” is 
more often to be found in the same in- 
fluence-stratum as the one influenced 
and less often a member of a higher 
stratum. His main contribution is his 
identification of “influentials” as “local” 
or “cosmopolitan.” 

His findings have at least two appli- 
cations to communications research. 
(1) He himself found that newsmaga- 
zines are read chiefly by “cosmopoli- 
tans”; that is, by “influentials” whose 
prestige derives from knowledge and 
position rather than from knowing 
many persons well in the community. 
(2) That, in future communications re- 
search, to measure the effect of editorial 
advice the researcher should distinguish 
between the “influential,” as defined by 
Merton, and the “opinion leader” as de- 
fined by former students of the perco- 
lation theory. This is a more valuable 
study for communications research than 
it is possible to indicate within the 
scope of this review. 

The most interesting contribution to 
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methodology is “The Analysis of Devi- 
ant Cases in Communications Re. 
search” by Patricia L. Kendall and 
Katherine M. Wolf. The investigators, 
who were studying misunderstanding, 
analyzed the responses of those with 
apparently discrepant behavior and 
found that the deviations could be par- 
tially accounted for by introducing fur- 
ther variables into the experimental 
design. 

This and the Merton study exhibit 
the increasing emphasis that needs to be 
placed upon rationale as distinguished 
from mere quantification. At Mt. Wil- 
son Observatory the number of astro- 
nomical scholars compels a limitation 
of the use of the telescopes to about 
one astronomer per night per month. 
Perhaps in communications research we 
all might profit if we spent twenty-nine 
days per month in analyzing our data 
and in pretesting our design than in 
taking additional observations. 

This is the most important volume on 
communications research which has yet 
been published. 

CHILTON R. Busx 


Stanford University 


WEEKLY NEWSPAPER WRITING AND 
EpiTING. By Thomas F. Barnhart. 
New York: The Dryden Press, Inc. 
1949. xii + 302 pp. Ill. $5. 
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limited bibliography this book will bef” 


received with open arms. Not since 
Charles L. Allen wrote his Country 
Journalism more than 20 years ago has 
there appeared a book which has cap- 
tured the spirit of the weekly field and 
covered its news and editorial problems 
with such thoroughness and good sense. 

Professor Barnhart’s Weekly News- 
paper Management, written in 1936, be- 
came a standard reference for those in- 


weekly newspaper. It was to be expect- 
ed that when the definitive volume on 
the editorial side was written, the Uni 
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versity of Minnesota professor would 
write it. 

This book was ten years in the mak- 
ing; the manuscript was so large that 
the author was forced to split it into 
two parts. The first part—Weekly 
Newspaper Makeup and Typography— 
appeared in book form this spring. 
(JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, June 1949.) 

It is this second part on writing and 
editing, however, which has been most 
agerly awaited and which will give im- 
petus to courses in weekly journalism. 
Tae fundamentals and mechanics of 
news writing have been made secondary 
tc news sources and news policies, thus 
drecting this book to advanced stu- 
dents and practicing weekly newspaper 
men. 

The author presents his voluminous 
material in his usual objective and real- 
istic manner. In the decade that he 
worked on the book, he undoubtedly 
tulked with scores of weekly editors and 
publishers whose problems and policies 
underlie the text. He cites not one but 
several ways of solving various prob- 
lems; he believes in giving both the pro 
and the con of almost every argument. 
He seldom commits himself to any par- 
ticular policy; rather he examines a few 
actual situations and lets the reader 
uke his pick. Some readers will un- 
.Bdoubtedly wish for a definite answer on 
the part of the author; some may feel 
that the book is weighted down with 
lists. But none can say that the author 
is circumscript or dogmatic in his ap- 
proach. 

In striving for completeness, it seems 
_Ba times that the author includes mate- 
tial that might well be omitted or ob- 
tained elsewhere at the reader’s leisure. 
§ne questions, for example, the neces- 
.Bsity of recounting the history and 
.gsowth of the U. S. Department of Ag- 


in-gculture in the chapter on “Farm News 


Sources.” Rather it would have been 
tetter to put greater stress on the de- 
.gartment’s office of information and the 
Way its press releases may be most ef- 
.gcctively used by the weekly editor. 
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Much of the material, such as that in- 
cluded in the chapters on types of news 
stories, copyreading, headlining, and 
proofreading, may be found elsewhere, 
for many of the same rules apply to the 
weekly and the daily alike. In this re- 
spect, Professor Barnhart has merely 
made an up-to-date synthesis of existing 
material. His chapter on news promo- 
tion is an adaptation from his own 
book, Newspaper Sales Promotion. 

But to all this is added much that ap- 
plies to the weekly alone. “Non-local 
Content” and “Pictures for the News- 
paper” are but two of the many chap- 
ters filled with valuable ideas and sug- 
gestions. The same holds true for those 
on obituaries, local features, and coun- 
try correspondence. Here illustrations 
drawn from representative weeklies 
strengthen the discussion. 

In view of the fact that the weekly 
press is giving away space at the rate of 
$13 million a year to “high powered 
publicity organizations,” Professor 
Barnhart’s chapter on publicity is espe- 
cially pertinent. After reading it the 
weekly editor will have a better under- 
standing of this complex subject and 
will know what is being done at the 
local, state, and national levels to curb 
the amount of sales and commercial 
publicity in weeklies. 

One of the most provocative chapters 
comes toward the end of the book when 
the author takes up editorial policies. 
He cogently discusses political, eco- 
nomic, social, and agricultural policies 
as they shape the weekly’s editorial pol- 
icy. He points out that to the group of 
newspapers that are independent in 
their politics, independence may serve 
as a respectable label, or screen, for a 
non-partisan policy, or as a way of try- 
ing to please everybody. “The fact that 
many newspapers operating under such 


. a policy have proved financially suc- 


cessful has served to convince others to 
emulate their pattern.” 

In his 28 chapters which begin with 
the usual statistics on the weekly press 
in the United States and end with stand- 
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ard proofreading marks, Professor 
Barnhart treats in considerable detail 
most of the problems that have been 
discussed at length in state press associ- 
ation meetings throughout the country: 
Should the weekly publish editorials? 
Should the weekly carry summaries of 
state, national, and international news? 
How far should the weekly go in devel- 
oping special departments and news for 
children? How much should the weekly 
pay its country correspondents? 

These and many other questions are 
treated with objectivity. Professor Barn- 
hart gives an effective answer, it seems, 
to the question whether or not a small 
town weekly should attempt to report 
news from outside its territory, when 
he states: “The editor should think of 
his community as a part of the world. 
Both in summarizing news and in his 
editorial column he should attempt at 
all times to discover or reveal local im- 
plications.” 

More might have been said about 
radio programs and motion picture pro- 
grams as news. How to handle radio 
and movie schedules constitutes a real 
problem for weekly as well as daily 
newspapers. One might question the 
chapter arrangement—publicity and 
news promotion preceding country cor- 
respondence and farm news sources, for 
example; or quibble over the 8x10 
format which does not lend itself easily 
to the average bookshelf. But that 
would be quibbling and nothing more. 

For this is a complete book; up-to- 
date in every respect. The format and 
typography is modern, if not inspired, 
in design; like Professor Barnhart’s 
writing it is direct and simple, and lends 
itself well to the subject. The out-size 
pages contain two columns of reading 
matter judiciously surrounded by white 
space and liberally punctuated with 
bold sub-heads. Thirty-two plates of 
representative front pages, editorial 
pages, special features and advertising 
selected from U. S. weeklies precede 
the main body of the text. 

This third volume of the Barnhart 
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trilogy devoted to the weekly newspa. 
per fills a void of long standing—both 
in the classroom and in the country 
newspaper office. Somewhere in the 
text the author states that the only two 
indispensable reference books in a 
weekly newspaper office are a good dic. 
tionary and the latest telephone direc. 
tory. It would not be presumptuous to 
include his own new book as a third. 

RICHARD JoEL 
Emory University 


MINK AND RED HERRING: THE Way- 
WARD PRESSMAN’S CASEBOOK. By A. 
J. Liebling. New York: Doubleday & 
Co. 1949. 251 pp. $2.95. 


WY MR. LIEBLING AND HIS PUBLISHERS 
apparently received sufficient encour- 
agement from the reception given last 
year’s collection of “The Wayward 
Press” articles from the New Yorker to 
cause them to decide to issue a second 
compilation. Whether or not this pre- 
sages an annual gathering together of 
selected New Yorker reprints, the au- 
thor does not say. 

Unlike the earlier collection (The 
Wayward Pressman), which was com- 
posed of two parts of New Yorker col- 
umns to one part autobiographical rem- 
iniscences, this book consists of 22 
“The Wayward Press” columns and two 
book reviews, all of which were first 
printed in the New Yorker between 
August 16, 1947 and March 19, 1949. 
With a few exceptions, the chapters 
(columns) follow the chronological or- 
der of their first appearance. 

As all New Yorker readers realize, 
Mr. Liebling is one of the most read- 
able of the critics of the contemporary 
newspaper scene. He writes out of a 
firsthand knowledge of newspapers and 
is usually entertaining, although it must 
be stated that his articles have much 
more appeal when read with a break of 
two or three weeks or more between 
them. 

This volume’s title is derived from 
two columns, one “Horsefeathers 
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§Swathed in Mink,” in which several 
New York papers are scourged for their 
handling of a relief case, the client in 
question being the possessor of a six- or 
eight-year-old mink coat. The other 
deals with the “red herring” charges 
and counter charges growing out of the 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee preceding the 1948 presidential 
election. 

Other chapters are given over to the 
newspapers’ lack of consistency on 
stories about food prices; several on the 
treatment by the press of the un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee; one to some 
gentle fun-poking at the coverage of 
the British royal wedding; a couple of 
heated ones on the ignoring, if not sup- 
pression, of the Mississippi Bureau of 
Investigation story by press associa- 
tions; several on the Puerto Rican, 
London, and French press; and, as one 
would expect, several in Liebling’s best 
style on the newspapers’ lack of pre- 
science in connection with the 1948 po- 
litical campaign. 

Some of the chapters could well be 


included in reading assignments for 
certain journalism courses. Users of the 
book will be somewhat hampered by the 
absence of an index. 

Norval NEIL LUXON 
Ohio State University 


THE JAPANESE PRESS, PAST AND PREs- 
ENT. Published by the Japan News- 
paper Publishers’ and Editors’ Asso- 
ciation, Tokyo. 1949. 101 pp. 


Y THE JAPAN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS’ 
and Editors’ Association has issued a 
report on the Japanese press. Written in 
English, this book is the first in a series 
of publications which the association 
hopes will become “an organized and 
regular report on the growth of the 
‘free press’ in Japan.” 

Today’s story of the Japanese news- 
paper is told in a number of articles in- 
cluding a history of the Japanese press, 
the postwar press in Japan, postwar la- 
bor movement, shortage of materials, 
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newspaper advertising, and cooperative 
newspaper distribution. SCAP direc- 
tives concerning the press, a who’s who 
in the Japanese press, and a newspaper 
directory can also be found. 

While not a comprehensive survey or 
a critical examination of the present- 
day Japanese press, the book does re- 
port what happened to the newspapers 
during the war. It gives figures and 
charts to show how the numbers of 
papers and circulations have grown 
since then. The newspaper directory 
contains information concerning the 
number of employees, the type of me- 
chanical equipment, advertising rates, 
names of leading executives, and simi- 
lar data. An article on newspaper ad- 
vertising in Japan gives a brief sketch 
of the business side of the picture. 

Although stress is laid on the “demo- 
cratization” of Japanese newspapers, 
one wonders if journalism is really tak- 
ing big strides in this direction. It’s dif- 
ficult not to be skeptical when one 
reads a statement like this: “Newspa- 
permen, first and foremost, as well as 
the general public have come to under- 
stand the gravity of the mission of the 
press in a democratic society. A ‘free 
press’ is about to take root in the native 
soil of Japan.” Were comments like this 
written with an eye to pleasing General 
MacArthur? 

Lacking a real democratic tradition 
and operating under occupation author- 
ities, it would seem that the press faces 
many difficult obstacles. In allocating 
newsprint, however, it appears that the 
Japanese have adopted quite a demo- 
cratic approach. A public opinion poll 
of newspaper readers has been taken. 
This survey will be used in making fu- 
ture allocations to insure increased 
newsprint supplies for papers which 
subscribers want to read. 

It is to be hoped that the Japanese 
publishers and editors will follow 
through with their intention to publish 
more reports of this kind. 

WILLIAM P. JENSEN 
University of Minnesota 
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HIGH-SCHOOL JOURNALISM. By Harold 
Spears and C. H. Lawshe Jr. Revised 
Edition. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1949. xi + 436 pp. IIl. 
$3.20. : 

Y% A TEXTBOOK, A YOUNG JOURNALIST’S 
manual, a teacher’s guide, and a reposi- 
tory of newswriting information—all 
are included in the revised edition of 
this “Course for Beginning Newswrit- 
ers.” 

The 1939 edition was a comprehen- 
sive book for high-school journalists, 
and the authors have definitely im- 
proved it after a decade of testing and 
usage. There are still thirty chapters, 
but two are new—“News and News 
Sources” and “How Printing Is Done.” 

Besides new chapters, other material 
has been added. The illustrations have 
been replaced with new ones. Some 
chapters have been revised, combined, 
and rearranged. “Selling Advertising” 
has been moved from Part I to Part II, 
and “Writing Headlines” has been 
moved nearer the end of the first sec- 
tion. 

Typographically the book is much 
better. Topic headings are now printed 
in boldface type, making the contents 
much easier to find. The book no long- 
er presents the somewhat “scattered” 
appearance of the earlier edition. 

As a whole the revised edition re- 
tains the best features of the original 
text. Sound journalistic practices are 
stressed—objectivity, conciseness, ac- 
curacy, and punch. The student is at- 
tracted to the contents by vivid writing 
and clever illustrations. He is shown 
what is good and what is objectionable. 
Then he is given a pattern to follow in 
creating his own story. Finally, each 
unit is concluded with a complete list 
of assignments, work projects, and 
study hints. 

One feature of the book is its divi- 
sion into two phases of study. Part I is 
written for the first semester of teach- 
ing high-school journalism, and Part II 
is devoted to the more advanced phases 
that would be taught the second semes- 
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ter. The authors also have recognized 
the fact that many schools do not offer 
any journalism courses. In such schools 
the book will still be useful as a manual 
or guide for the young editors and their 
advisers. 

The chapter devoted to national 
school press associations is decidedly 
helpful. Here the student and adviser 
will find complete information on the 
three national press associations—the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association, 
the National Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion, and Quill and Scroll. Data will 
also be found on the Catholic School 
Press Association. Included is informa- 
tion on the history, membership re- 
quirements, addresses, and services of 
all these associations. 

Stylistically, the book is satisfactory. 
The language is generally not too tech- 
nical. Apt illustrations, clever cartoons, 
and breezy examples of news stories 
lend color to the textbook. Neat tabula- 
tion of hints and suggestions aids the 
reader in studying his lesson. But Dr. 
Flesch would probably find fault with 
some of the sentences that have 50 to 
75 words. 

Mr. Spears and Mr. Lawsche in their 
preface say: “In our experience in 
teaching high-school journalism, we 
have found the laboratory method of 
instruction much more effective than 
the daily recitation, and consequently 
the long-unit assignment more desirable 
than the daily assignment.” 

All in all, High-School Journalism 
represents sound thinking in the field of 
writing, editing, and sponsoring school 
newspapers. 

L. J. HorTIN 
Ohio University 


WRITING AND SELLING FEATURE ARTI- 
cLEs. By Helen M. Patterson. Second 
Edition. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc. 1949. xxx + 704 pp. $4.75. 


Y% MISS PATTERSON, IN HER REVISION 
of the highly workable and salable first 
edition of her feature writing text, has 
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amended and enlarged the work con- 
siderably. 

Virtually the entire revision of the 
book has been carried out in Part II. 
In the original edition, this part of the 
text was devoted merely to a reprinting 
of articles which had been sold by stu- 
dent writers. The new edition dispenses 
with this section and replaces it with six 
chapters on writing for the specialized 
magazine field. The substitution is ben- 
dicial for the book as a whole, although 
the question arises whether the author 
has attempted to encompass too much 
in a single volume. Perhaps the second 
section offers a field of its own instead 
of being matter for a book like this. 

Of the new material, the nearly 100 
pages of the chapter on “Writing Scien- 
tific and Technical Articles” are the 
most significant. The author presents an 
imposing series of free-lance articles on 
scientific subjects which should help the 
student to recognize potentialities in this 
broad field. 

The 16 chapters of Part I on tech- 
niques merely are brought up to date. 
Chapter headings are all the same as 
before, and sub-titles do not vary much. 
Most of the examples of marketed arti- 
cles, however, are new and generally 
better than those in the first edition. 

Miss Patterson has enlarged the ap- 
pendix. To a bibliography for free- 
lance writers and a listing of opportuni- 
ties to sell she has added a sample for 
publication analysis and a check sheet 
for preparation of manuscripts. 

The revision remains one of the bet- 
ter textbooks on the subject, although 
the author’s work no longer may have 
such clear sailing as it did 10 years ago. 
More photographic illustrations would 
have helped the book, as would some 
condensation in overall length. But 
these are minor matters. Students fol- 
lowing Miss Patterson’s suggestions, 
particularly on marketing, should still 
be able to sell manuscripts running into 
the many hundreds of dollars. 

WARREN C. PRICE 
University of Oregon 
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WuaT Is LITERATURE? By Jean-Paul 
Sartre. Translated from the French 
by Bernard Frechtman. New York: 
Philosophical Library. 1949. 306 pp. 
$4.75. 


Y IN THIS SERIES OF FOUR CLOSELY 
related essays, the leader of French Ex- 
istentialism attempts an answer to fun- 
damental questions which most authors 
ignore: why write? for whom? and to 
what end? The universal reader whom 
writers still pretend to address no longer 
exists; the reading public today is rad- 
ically divided, rendered impassive by 
the errors of middle-class literature, or 
committed to one or the other of the 
great social dogmas of the time. Sartre 
explains this unfortunate situation by 
tracing the growing failure of writers 
and readers to understand each other 
since the Middle Ages. 


It is his opinion that the creative 
writer cannot avoid “engagement,” but 
that he must engage himself in the in- 
terest of a truly critical and construc- 
tive freedom. Caught between the deca- 
dence of bourgeois literature, with its 
pride in freedom from engagement (the 
tradition of art for art’s sake, which de- 
generates into complete irresponsibil- 
ity), and the coerced slavishness of 
Communistic literature, the creative au- 
thor’s dilemma is that he must avoid 
commitment to either, but that in doing 
so, he inevitably loses his reading audi- 
ence. His only escape is the will to en- 
gage himself in the cause of positive 
freedom, whose negative role is to criti- 
cize the linguistic and cultural absurdi- 
ties of our times, and whose affirmative 
goal is that of developing an enduring 
society of active readers and doers for 
whom a “literature of great circum- 
stances” will have meaning. Though 
failure is probable, there are many help- 
ful measures which the writer may take 
to build such a public; among those 
which Sartre urges is the bold use of 
our instruments of mass communica- 
tion, for in spite of their limitations he 
believes that press, film, and radio have 
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qualities of arousing crowds from the 
passivity which curses the modern read- 
er, and of developing an active, “en- 
gaged” consensus. 

All this is important, and is devel- 
oped by Sartre with penetrating insight 
against the background of an erudite 
grasp of the literary goals and tensions 
of the European tradition. As his plays 
have already shown, and this book con- 
firms, his understanding of American 
writing is hardly as profound. It is a 
pity that someone is not answering the 
same questions in terms of our own 
somewhat freer and less committed 
American attitudes. The value of this 
translation may largely lie in the sug- 
gestions which it provides to American 
critics for a similar analysis of the ulti- 
mate problem of the writer. 

The publishers of the English trans- 
lation violate editorial courtesy by no- 
where mentioning the fact that the es- 
says were first published in 1947, in 
Sartre’s own journal, Les Temps Mod- 
ernes, as a reply to critics who attacked 
the significance of his own work. More 
editorial frankness would have helped 
the American reader, further removed 
from the conflicts reflected in French 
literature from the German occupation 
and the political crises following it, to 
find his way through difficult local and 
ephemeral allusions to the real profun- 
dity of the work. 
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L. E. LOEMKER 
Emory University 


THE SPIRIT OF REVOLUTION IN 1789. 
By Cornwell B. Rogers. Princeton, 
N. J.: Princeton University Press. 
1949. ix + 363 pp. $5. 


&% PROBABLY THE IMPORTANCE OF POP- 
ular songs as sources for studies of 
public opinion has been underestimated, 
despite the uses made of such material 
by historians. This investigator of pop- 
ular writings in the French Revolution- 
ary period found such songs “perhaps 
the most potent form of self-expression 
then existing”; they were “exploited by 
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the Revolutionists of all parties as , 
major agency of propaganda.” 

By reviewing these songs in their 
proper setting the author has infused 
the well-known story of the Revolution 
with much of the spirit which pervaded 
the event itself. He has been concerned 
primarily with a “distillation of what 
people felt in the course of great social 
and political changes” in 1789. 

In skilfully condensed digests, Mr. 
Rogers translates large parts of the 
more important songs. Then he quotes 
characteristic passages. The latter con- 
vey, for one who reads French, impres- 
sions which are so illusive as almost to 
belie translation. Such quotations are 
interspersed throughout the work. 

Among the more vivid accounts are 
stories of the capture of the Bastille 
and the march of the fishwives of Paris 
to Versailles to bring back the royal 
family. In general, the narrative links 
the outstanding events of 1789 with the 
popular songs of that year. It provides 
a fascinating running story of the be- 
ginning of the Revolution and fits it into 
historic setting, yet it does not repeat at 
too great length the well-known de- 
tails. 

Of the Marseillaise, most familiar of 
those songs today, Mr. Rogers says that 
it encompassed the “elements of the 
war crisis”; it combined “the reforming 
spirit of the Revolution and the mili- 
tant spirit of nationalism in a balanced 
and vigorous text,” and its author found 
for it “a suitable—one might almost 
say, the inevitable—air.” 

There is ample evidence of thorough 
research underlying this work. Among 
Mr. Rogers’ sources were Constant 
Pierre’s bibliography of some three 
thousand songs of a political nature 
which were written in the period 1789- 
1800. He appends a critique of that 
listing in respect to 1789 and includes 
“A New Catalogue of the Political 
Songs of 1789,” with corrections of the 
former work. 

For the journalism teacher and the 
student of public opinion this book pr0- 
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vides a good model as to methods of re- 
search and presentation. It suggests new 
areas in which the journalistic research 
worker may delve to advantage. It 
should also be interesting to the average 
reader, quite apart from its inspiring 
qualities for the researchers. 

GEorRGE E. SIMMONS 
Tulane University 


NEWSMEN AT WorK. By Laurence R. 
Campbell and Roland E. Wolseley. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
1949. x + 560 pp. $4.75. 


y A NEWSPAPER STYLE, AS EASY TO 
read as your morning paper, is the out- 
standing characteristic of this new book 
by Dr. Campbell and Professor Wolse- 
ley. Because of its easy style, it may 
serve well as a general work for the 
layman interested in the journalism 
field. On the other hand, it would serve 
admirably as a textbook for college 
classes in reporting. 


The material in this book resembles 
lectures the authors may have used as 
professors of journalism at their respec- 
tive institutions. Dr. Campbell, a pro- 
fessor of journalism at the University 
of Oregon, has taught at Temple, Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, Syracuse, and North- 
western. He formerly was news editor 
of the Pacific Coast edition of the Wall 
Street Journal. Professor Wolseley re- 
ceived his practical experience on the 
Evanston (Ill.) News-Index and is 
serving as professor of journalism at 
Syracuse University. He is also chair- 
man of the magazine practice depart- 
ment at Syracuse. 


This volume presents a basic analysis 
of news reporting and writing for news- 
papers and for media other than news- 
papers. Writing for radio is particularly 
stressed. Considered also is coverage for 
house organs, news magazines, business 
papers, wire services, and syndicates. 
At many points lucid comparisons of 
the way the same story is handled by 
different media are presented. 
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Seldom in a book of this type will 
one find freer use made of quotations 
from authorities and of specific exam- 
ples. This study is packed from begin- 
ning to end with opinions of authorities 
on the particular topic at hand. Practi- 
cally every page has at least one such 
quotation; some pages have many. 

The format is something new. Two 
columns a page in large type set off the 
text matter to make it extremely easy 
to read. Reading is so speeded that one 
might think he had a newspaper in 
hand. 

The manner in which the chapters 
are headed provides a uniqueness that 
lures the reader into the matter. For ex- 
ample, “Blood on the City Streets” is 
the title of a chapter with a subtitle, 
“Reporting News of Crime.” The ques- 
tion-and-answer technique is often used, 
further indicating the value of the ma- 
terial for teaching. 

A feature-type lead often serves to 
introduce the chapters. Such methods 
further draw the reader into the mate- 
rial. An example: 


Cities are not shock-proof. Here eco- 
nomic, social, political, and cultural 
forces collide. Here, too, human beings, 
jammed and crammed together, collide, 
struggling to control forces which oth- 
erwise would control them. 

The chapter “For Women Only,” or 
“Society in the News,” begins: 

All men are created equal, but their 
wives are not. Inevitable result: Society 
pages. 

The 29 chapters plus the appendices 
reveal to the layman and to the begin- 
ning reporter the way news is gathered 
in sports, in local, state and national 
government, in industry, in labor, in 
agriculture. Considered also are the 
varied aspects of such fields as science, 
entertainment, politics and elections, re- 
ligion, education, features, accidents 
and disasters, deaths, and speeches. 

The chapter, “Yardstick of the News- 
man,” gives to the student reporter a 
sound basis for determining whether he 
has the “stuff” of which the newsman 
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is made. It is a general summing up of 
that with which the newsman will work, 
the advantages he has, and the part the 
press plays in society. 

Newsmen at Work will prove valu- 
able to the layman and the student be- 
cause it does not preach from the pul- 
pit how to write news for all the media. 
It gets down to earth and tells what 
should be done and shows good exam- 
ples. 

JAMES R. KIDD 
West Virginia University 


THE LANGUAGE OF WISDOM AND FOLLY: 
BACKGROUND READINGS IN SEMAN- 
Tics. Edited with an Introduction by 
Irving J. Lee. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 1949. xxii + 361 pp. $3. 


WY THE SEMANTICALLY ORIENTED 
teaching of such outstanding journalism 
instructors as Professor English at the 
University of Missouri and Professor 
Swanson at the University of Minne- 
sota is important evidence of changes 
and trends that make Lee’s background 
readings in semantics, “The Language 
of Wisdom and Folly,” timely and sig- 
nificant for working and would-be 
writers, editors, publishers, and ad men. 
Journalists can no longer afford—they 
never could, of course—to be wise- 
crackily oblivious to semantics. This has 
been made clear by such books as 
Flesch’s The Art of Plain Talk, Lyman 
Bryson’s The Communication of Ideas, 
and the many other substantial works 
that have made such books possible— 
including an earlier volume by Lee him- 
self, Language Habits in Human Af- 
fairs. 

In brief, semantics—and in a more 
profound and comprehensive manner, 
general semantics—is a field of scien- 
tific investigation concerned with the 
human processes of symbolization. It is 
especially concerned with the determi- 
nation of sound principles of symboli- 
zation, prevalent disorders in the sym- 
bolic processes, and with the personal 
and social effects of these disorders. If 
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anyone is laboring under the impression 
that such disorders are rare, he is, of 
course, fantastically deluded. They are 
to be found in abundance in even the 
best city rooms, editorial offices, and 
schools of journalism. Training de- 
signed to prevent and correct them is 
becoming one of the major concerns of 
intelligent educators. 

The assistance that such educators 
and their students—as well as profes- 
sional journalists—may get from Pro- 
fessor Lee’s book will be chiefly of that 
fundamental kind which leads to essen- 
tial insights. Some indication of what is 
to be gained from the book may be im- 
plied in the titles of a few of the selec- 
tions: “The Three Primary Forms of 
Discourse,” by Charles W. Morris; 
“The Condition of Clarity,” by Rudolf 
Carnap; “Behavior that Language 
Makes Possible,” by Aldous Huxley; 
“The Semantic Conception of Truth,” 
by Alfred Tarski; “Scientific Observa- 
tion,” by William H. George; “The Na- 
ture of a Question,” by Hans Reichen- 
bach; and “The Nature of Explana- 
tion,” by C. J. Ducasse. 

The book contains over 80 carefully 
winnowed selections by competent in- 
vestigators, mostly quite modern, all 
bearing in an enlightening way upon the 
major problems and preoccupations of 
all serious workers with words. Not the 
least illuminating piece in the anthology 
is Professor Lee’s “Introduction”—for 
the volume deals with a field and a pur- 
pose that need, for most readers, an 
organizing and clarifying introduction, 
and the editor has supplied one that is 
particularly good. 

Irving J. Lee is past president of the 
International Society for General Se- 
mantics and offers courses in semantics 
at Northwestern University. He is 4 
widely known and highly competent lec- 
turer and writer, one of a growing 
group that is exerting an increasing in- 
fluence on American education and 
common thought. This influence is 
closely akin to that of the relativists in 
the physical sciences, the cultural an- 
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thropologists, the modern philosophers 
of science, some of the more articulate 
of the abstract artists, and in general all 
those who are scientifically oriented in 
the modern, broad sense of the term. 

If there are any journalists not so 
oriented, what are they doing writing 
for public consumption these days? 

WENDELL JOHNSON 
University of Iowa 


SporTS PaGE. By Stanley Woodward. 
New York: Simon & Schuster, Inc. 
1949. xvii + 229 pp. $2.95. 


Y STANLEY WOODWARD, NEWSPAPER 
man for 31 years with 18 of those 
years in sports writing, winner of the E. 
P. Dutton award for the year’s best 
sports story in 1947, and now editor of 
Sports Illustrated magazine, makes his 
first book also a first in its field. 

This is the first strictly-sports book 
we have seen that does more than sim- 
ply narrate experiences gleaned from 
the author’s years of newspaper galli- 
vanting. 

Sports Page is a good portrayal of 
newspaper sports page production, pri- 
marily from the metropolitan angle. 
That it emphasizes sports from the met- 
ropolitan daily’s angle is understanda- 
ble for two reasons: The author worked 
for the New York Herald Tribune from 
1930 to 1948, the last 10 of those years 
as its sports editor; and he apparently 
wrote the book with the aspiring sports 
writer in mind, giving such aspirants a 
picture of the select metropolitan field 
on which most have set their sights. 

This is not a book wholly devoid of 
sports experiences, but they are not its 
chief purpose. Rather, they supplement 
Mr. Woodward’s core ideas, helping to 
picture the development of sports re- 
porting and the manifold tasks behind 
the sports page. 

The author has put the enthusiasm of 
his profession into the book, and one 
has the realization that here is a man 
who has helped improve the quality of 
hewspaper sports pages. Along that line 
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Mr. Woodward decries what many 
journalism authors have termed the 
“Goiden Era of Sport”—the 1920s and 
early 1930s. He labels that period with 
its “jargon, florid phraseology, and 
mixed figures” not a golden era, but a 
“setback to sports writing.” And he 
would tab the new school of today’s 
sports writers an ‘“On-the-Button” 
group basing its reporting on straight- 
forward, factual presentation. This, Mr. 
Woodward contends, has put the sports 
page on a par with other sections of the 
modern-day newspaper. 

Well-organized, the book carries 
through a discussion of sports staff or- 
ganization, specialized tasks of report- 
ers, story types and problems the sports 
man must handle, deadline pressure, 
and general importance of sports page 
to newspaper from the dollars-and- 
cents circulation standpoint. The author 
professes he does not wish to make this 
a “clipping book”; he appears to have 
succeeded in striking a happy medium 
of examples which clarify his story. 

There is interesting, informative 
reading here, particularly for the aspir- 
ing sports writer or the sports enthus- 
iast. But we recommend it, too, for 
those who may think “it’s soft to get 
paid for going to a ball game!” This 
book would give that group a clearer 
picture of the sports phase of jour- 
nalism. 
? GEORGE A. EISENHUTH 
University of Illinois 


Best Sports STorRIES, 1949 EDITION. 
Edited by Irving T. Marsh and Ed- 
ward Ehre. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co., Inc. 1949. 368 pp. Ill. $3. 


W% WITH THEIR FIFTH ANNUAL COLLEC- 
tion of the best sports stories of the 
year the editors of this volume have 
established their place in the sports sun 
as reviewers and recorders of sports par 
excellence. 

For the reporting teacher, hard- 
pressed to find quickly in the pages of 
his daily newspaper just the right exam- 
ples of good sportswriting, the book of- 
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fers an excellent file from fourteen 
outstanding newspapers, two press asso- 
ciations, and nine magazines. The 
sport’s fan will find exciting reading in 
the forty stories of the changing scenes 
on the 1948 sports stage. The sports- 
writer will want this book on his desk 
for quick reference to the champions of 
1948 in every sport from archery to 
yachting, and for Jim Becker’s AP news 
feature “Curtain for ’48,” a review of 
the year in sports. 

Highlight of Best Sports Stories, 
1949, as in the preceding four editions, 
is the publication of the prize-winning 
sports stories and sports pictures of the 
year. The judges again were Franklin 
P. Adams, John Chamberlain, and 
Quentin Reynolds. The best “straight” 
sports story of the year captured the 
drama and suspense packed into the 
four quarters of the 1948 Army-Navy 
21-to-21 tie. The story, “Middie Mir- 
acle,” was written by Jesse Abramson 
for the New York Herald-Tribune. 

Seventeen-year-old Bob Mathias’ 
rain-streaked victory in the decathlon in 
August of 1948 was the basis of the 
story, “Ghost of Wembley,” that won 
first place in the sports features divi- 
sion. This story, full of good writing 
minus trite phrases and wornout sports 
jargon, was written by Maxwell Stiles 
for the Long Beach (Calif.) Press-Tele- 
gram. 

The two first place winners men- 
tioned above compare favorably with 
the best magazine sports story of the 
year even though they were pounded 
out within the hectic eight-hour day of 
the newspaper sportswriter. The judges 
chose “Club Fighter,” by Jimmy Can- 
non. Published in True magazine the 
article portrayed in appealing fashion 
the life of the small-time professional 
boxer. 

The outstanding sports picture of the 
year and twenty-nine runners-up are 
crowded on sixteen pages at the back of 
the book. Fewer pictures more attrac- 
tively displayed might have added to 
the appeal of this section. 
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A section, “Who’s Who in Best 
Sports Stories,” contains biographical 
sketches of the sportswriters represented 
in the volume. Sixteen of the forty 
writers listed have appeared in Bes 
Sports Stories two or more times. Also, 
of the fifteen sports stories selected 
from magazines for the 1949 edition, 
five came from the Saturday Evening 
Post and three from True. The twenty- 
one stories selected from fourteen news- 
papers represent only eleven American 
cities. All of which might lead one to 
believe that greatness in sportswriting, 
like greatness in American sports, is 
vested in a few scribes and a few publi- 
cations. And that may be true, but one 
wonders about the sportswriting done in 
Chicago, Washington, St. Louis, New 
Orleans, Detroit, etc., all cities not rep- 
resented. Of course, the editors of Best 
Sports Stories could not be expected to 
cover every city and region in their se- 
lections. Instead, their objective was to 
include in their book the best stories of 
all major sports played during 1948. 

JOHN PAUL Jones 
University of Florida 


THE MoDERN LAW OF ADVERTISING 
AND MARKETING. By Isaac W. 
Digges. New York: Funk & Wag- 
nalls Co. 1948. 310 pp. $5. 


WY IN THIS LATEST EDITION TO THE 
Printers’ Ink Business Book Shelf, the 
author presents the first complete con- 
sideration of the legal problems affect- 
ing advertising and marketing in the 
United States today. Mr. Digges, a 
member of the New York bar with 26 
years’ experience as counsel for various 
business firms and attorney for the 
Federal Trade Commission (1922-25), 
has written an extremely worthwhile 
book. Written in lay language, it avoids 
many of the legal complexities which 
have made other such books of little 
value to the average businessman. 

As stated in the preface, “coincident 
with the rapid growth of advertising 
... there has been an_ increasing 
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amount of law applicable to the adver- 
tising process.” The author makes clear 
that the book is not intended “to re- 
place the skilled practitioner in treat- 
ing specific controversial questions.” 
Rather, he hopes that “it will assist in 
giving a general grasp of the particular 
legal principles and laws that are ger- 
mane to the advertising and marketing 
process.” The book fulfills this purpose 
exceedingly well. 

Clearly organized under 12 main 
headings, the book covers such subjects 
as the federal government and adver- 
tising, trade marks, fair trade and re- 
sale price maintenance, cooperative 
advertising, libel and slander, and oth- 
ers. One of the most valuable chapters 
in this category is “General Contract 
Relationships in Advertising and Their 
Significance.” Here the author treats of 
the highly complex advertiser-advertis- 
ing agency-media relationships and ex- 
plains the legal background for the 
rights and liabilities of publishers. The 
chapter explains, clearly and rather 
completely, the legal problems involved 
in such relationships. 

The chapter devoted to the federal 
government and advertising discusses 
problems relating to the Federal Trade 
Commission, use of the mails to de- 
fraud, advertising of alcoholic bever- 
ages, political advertising, and other 
related subjects. 

In discussing cooperative advertising, 
in addition to the description of the 
pertinent provisions of the Robinson- 
Patman Act, the author has written a 
series of questions, general in nature, 
which are often asked regarding spe- 
cial applications of the act. These he 
has answered, briefly and clearly. 

Each chapter in the book bears an 
introduction by an outstanding man in 
the field under discussion. Included in 
this list are such men as Burt W. 
Roper, chief, Business Practices Divi- 
sion, U. S. Department of Commerce; 
Edward S. Rogers of the New York 
and Illinois bars, “father” of fair trade; 
Charles Wesley Dunn, general counsel, 
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Grocery Manufacturers of America; 
and Lowell B. Mason, Federal Trade 
Commissioner. 

In addition to the text of the book, a 
very useful appendix is included. It re- 
produces (paraphrased) the various 
forms and contracts now in use in vari- 
ous advertising relationships of a legal 
nature. In this section may be found 
such forms as one for an advertiser- 
agency contract, a form of testimonial 
release, a form of literary property as- 
signment, and a half-dozen others. 

The book has been well-documented 
and its use is simplified greatly by a 
complete bibliography and a compre- 
hensive index at the end. In general, 
this book, as clearly written and au- 
thoritatively organized as it is, will fill 
a definite need of businessmen and ad- 
vertising executives for a comprehen- 
sive, simple discussion of the many 
complicated legal instruments and 
problems which face the modern ad- 
vertiser. 

FRANK B. SENGER 
University of Illinois 


A STATISTICAL ANALYSIS OF ADVERTIS- 
ING EXPENDITURE AND THE REVENUE 
OF THE Press. By Nicholas Kaldor 
and Rodney Silverman. National In- 
stitute of Economic and Social Re- 
search, Economic and Social Studies 
—VIII. London and New York: 
Cambridge University Press. 1948. 
xiv + 200 pp. $3.50. 


@% THIS IMPRESSIVE PIECE OF BRITISH 
research seeks to “establish the main 
facts as to the role of advertising in the 
national economy.” As originally con- 
ceived the research would have closely 
paralleled for Great Britain the analysis 
that Neil H. Borden performed for 
American advertising in his The Eco- 
nomic Effects of Advertising. Wartime 
difficulties and shortages of manpower 
unfortunately resulted in the study be- 
ing limited to a much narrower field. 
The book contains a vast fund of sta- 
tistical information on the newspaper, 
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periodical, and advertising industries of 
Great Britain. Most of the material is 
based on 1935 figures and consequently 
is now far out of date. However, the 
comparisons with American figures for 
the same period provide some highly 
interesting sidelights. 

JoHN V. LUND 
University of Iowa 


NEWSPAPER CIRCULATION. By John 
Scott Davenport, with foreword by 
H. Phelps Gates. Dubuque, lowa: 
Wm. C. Brown Company. 1949. xii 
+ 132 pp. $2.50. 


W% BOOKS TITLED “CIRCULATION” BEING 
as rare as the bloom of the century 
plant, one cracks the backbone of a 
new one with great anticipation. While 
the trade periodicals and circulation 
managers’ associations’ files are bulging 
with circulation literature, it has been 
34 years since a complete work on 
newspaper circulation, W. R. Scott’s 
Scientific Circulation Management, was 
bound in boards. Scant indeed is the 


literature with which to compare the 
new Offering. 


As an ICMA fellow at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois in 1947, the author of 
course wrote a thesis. Out of it the 
author largely wrote this book, which is 
plainly recognizable. Inadequate as a 
treatment of the circulation subject— 
the author states in the preface that it is 
not a textbook—the thesis seeks to sum- 
marize the facts of newspaper circula- 
tion from the opinions of circulation 
managers and from the journalism 
books that incidentally have treated cir- 
culation. 


On the basis of approximately 400 
responses to a mail questionnaire, the 
first, second, and third ratings by circu- 
lation managers of the factors of cir- 
culation were “economic conditions,” 
“population,” and “momentousness of 
the news.” Since none of these is mate- 
rially subject to publisher control, some 
of the many controllable factors which 
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were less mentioned are more usefy| 
reading in circulation management. At 
the risk of apparently arguing with 409 
experts, this reviewer was surprised that 
only one respondent was reported as 
stressing the “availability” factor jp 
newspaper sales; and amazed that none 
was found to have mentioned that sim- 
ple but powerful factor, habit. 


The historical references to circula- 
tion factors should be read with cav- 
tion. Quoiaiions from Horace Greeley 
and Simon N. D. North, who wrote in 
1880, should not be construed as any- 
thing but historical curiosities or con- 
trasts with present publishing condi- 
tions and possibilities. 


Perhaps the most interesting chapter 
is the tenth, dealing with the impact of 
big news on circulation and giving spe- 
cific instances of circulation reactions to 
events of the late war, such as Pearl 
Harbor and V-E Day. Probably a circu- 
lation manager would prefer circulation 
data relating to peacetime news—for 
example, the Texas City explosion and 
the Atlanta hotel fire, for we are in 
peace, in a manner of speaking, and 
the condition is certainly the more nor- 
mal. During prohibition a certain im- 
migrant who had coined a million on 
illegal rum gave a huge hotel party as 
his daughter’s wedding reception, and 
who in two counties wasn’t there? It 
outdid the Balthasian feasts of Ward 
McAllister’s Fifth Avenue Babylonians 
and the local yokels are still talking 
about it twenty years later. Did it sell 
newspapers? You know it did. A collec- 
tion of such incidents, along with con- 
clusions, would make practical as well 
as fascinating reading for those who 
circulate newspapers and those who 
aspire to be circulators. 


Possibly this book foretells a more 
thorough and more soundly philosophic 
treatment of newspaper circulation by 
its author. There should be a place for 
such a book. 

WILLIAM H. BOYENTON 
Rutgers University 
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WEBSTER’S NEW COLLEGIATE DICTION- 
ary. Based on Webster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary, Second Edition. 
Springfield, Mass.: G. & C. Merriam 
Co. 1949. xxii + 1209 pp. Ill. Buck- 
ram, thumb-indexed, $6. 


 DICTIONARY-MAKING IS A PRACTICAL 
art, and critical examination of a dic- 
tionary depends partly upon the inter- 
ests and needs of its user. No desk lexi- 
con should try to compete in quantity 
or timeliness with yearbooks or alma- 
nacs. But one may fairly compare two 
dictionaries as to quantity and quality 
of information, and effectiveness of 
presentation. 


The latest previous edition of Web- 
ster’s Collegiate Dictionary was the 
fifth, issued in 1936. WNCD, therefore, 
is the sixth edition since 1898 of the 
abridgement of the New International 
—long the standard guide of many 
schools, colleges, libraries, newspapers, 
magazines, and press association offices. 
Yet, in some important respects, the 
American College Dictionary (out of 
Random House in 1947) seems supe- 
rior to the 1949 Merriam volume. 


WNCD has a larger format than its 
predecessor, the Fifth Collegiate, and 
the new words are placed in proper 
order throughout the book. However, 
word lists in ACD are set in larger, 
more legible type than WNCD and are 
more adequately leaded. This makes 
ACD much easier to read. And the all- 
entry single listing of ACD makes it 
much easier to use than WNCD, with 
its separate listings for persons, places, 
and foreign words and phrases. 


Animal pictures are labeled in 
WNCD in cumbersome scale ratio; in 
ACD actual size is stated. WNCD ex- 
cels ACD by its college and university 
list. (Many readers may still prefer the 
more detailed table in the World Alma- 
nac.) Etymology precedes the meanings 
of words in WNCD but follows them in 
ACD in what seems to be the more nat- 
ural position. 
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WNCD uses its customary historical- 
order listing of word meanings. ACD, 
though, has employed a semantic-fre- 
quency count to determine the order of 
definitions. It places the commonest 
meanings first in its lists. The two books 
vary as to number of definitions given 
for certain words: 


ACD WNCD 
Freedom 17 3 
Mad 9 5 
Meet, v. t. 25 8 
Turn, v. t. 34 22 


ACD uses only four lines to define 
“jet-propulsion,” whereas WNCD de- 
votes 28 lines and a labeled cutaway 
sketch to this recent word. Compare the 
scholarship and readability of defini- 
tions of this random group: 


GENOCIDE 


ACD: “Extermination of a national or 
racial group as a planned move; 
coined by Dr. Raphael Lemkin in 
1944,” 


WNCD: “The use of or user of delib- 
erate, systematic measures toward the 
extermination of a racial, political, or 
cultural group.” 


SNOOD 
ACD: “A netlike hat or part of a hat.” 


WNCD: “A coarse hair net or fabric 
bag worn by women, sometimes at- 
tached to a hat, for holding back hair 
loosely folded against the nape.” (Pic- 
tured) 

KNOW-HOW 

ACD: “Knowledge of how to do some- 
thing.” 

WNCD: “Technical expertness and ac- 
cumulated practical skill in lining up 
a complicated operation for smooth 
and efficient execution.” 


LEUKEMIA 


ACD: “A somewhat rare, almost uni- 
formly fatal disease, characterized 
by excessive production of white 
blood cells which are usually found 
in greatly increased numbers in the 
blood. There is an accompanying 
anemia, often severe, and the spleen 
and lymphatic glands are usually en- 

_ larged and in a state of great activ- 
ity.” 

WNCD: “A morbid state characterized 
by an excessive number of leucocytes 
in the blood.” 
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POLITBURO 

ACD: “A committee in the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, which ex- 
amines every question before it is re- 
ferred to the government, and some- 
times issues orders independently.” 

WNCD: “Inner executive committee or 
controlling body of the Russian Com- 
munist Party, and the bureau of for- 
eign Communist propaganda.” 


SEMANTICS 

ACD: “Study of meaning and the 
changes of meaning.” 

WNCD: “Philol.: Science of meanings, 
as contrasted with phonetics, the sci- 
ence of sounds; the historical and 
psychological study and the classifica- 
tion of changes in the significance of 
words or forms, viewed as normal and 
vital factors in linguistic develop- 
ment.” 

Perhaps no logical conclusion can be 
drawn from such a sampling of defini- 
tions. Probably each book has its pecu- 
liar advantages. But there can be little 
doubt that the Merriam revision is, in 
typography and physical arrangement, 
markedly inferior to the Random 
House deskbook. 

JOSEPH C. CARTER 
Temple University 


THE WRITING TRADE. By Paul R. Rey- 
nolds. Boston: The Writer, Inc. 1949. 
viii + 159 pp. $2.50. 

WY THE BROAD SUBJECT MATTER OF 

The Writing Trade tempts one to shrug 

it off as another superficial work for 

amateur scribblers, intended to profit 
author more than reader. 

In discussing the six big mediums 
open to writers, the author, a New 
York literary agent, does cover his 
ground too swiftly for thoroughness: 
Book publishers (23 pages), smooth 
paper magazines (14 pages), pulp mag- 
azines (12 pages), motion pictures (17 
pages), plays (14 pages), and radio 
and television (13 pages). He also has 
chapters on literary agents (13 pages), 
and Hollywood agents (17 pages). 

The book is more agreeable than one 
would imagine. Within its space limita- 
tions, it is pretty much what the pub- 
lisher says it is—an “honest appraisal 
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of the limitations and opportunities jp 
the major writing fields.” Mr. Reynolds 
doesn’t tell how to write. He neither ep. 
courages nor discourages the writer. He 
simply reports in concise, readable 
fashion. 

Although little of the information js 
new to teachers, the book is valuable 
for bringing it together in convenient 
form. Few teachers would care to use 
the book as even a supplement to a text 
in writing courses, but they might find 
it useful in giving the student a quick 
orientation to the whole wide field of 
markets. Any guidebook should be fol- 
lowed by an intensive study of the 
magazine for which the student is 
writing. 

TED PETERSON 
University of Illinois 


THE Price Is RIGHT. By Jerome Weid- 
man. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co. 1949. 316 pp. $3. 


@% WHAT FREDERIC WAKEMAN DID FOR 
advertising agencies in The Hucksters, 
Jerome Weidman has done for news- 
paper syndicates in his latest novel, The 
Price Is Right. 

Henry Cade, 30, back from the 
army, finds that his fiancee has married 
his boss, a syndicate head. Cade’s two 
postwar projects are getting even with 
his boss and breaking into the big 
money. His weapon is a personal con- 
tract with a columnist whose services 
alone can save the firm from _bank- 
ruptcy. 

Mr. Weidman is a good novelist, and 
his story of Henry Cade is several 
notches above most current exposé lit- 
erature. But readers who remember his 
brilliant earlier novels—J Can Get It 
for You Wholesale and What's There 
in It for Me?—will find his latest work 
substandard. Few journalists will care 
to have the book in their permanent 
libraries, but it is good reading for 4 
couple of evenings. 

A truly great novel on a newspap¢! 
theme still remains to be written. 
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Book Reviews 


SHorT STORY WRITING. By F. Orlin 
Tremaine. Emmaus, Pa.: Rodale 
Press. 1949. 234 pp. $3.50. 


% MR. TREMAINE HAS MORE THAN 25 
years aS a magazine fiction editor, and 
he has published “more than 100 stories 
and novelettes.” He would appear to be 
well qualified as a short-fiction man. 
But his book is pretty conclusive evi- 
dence that he isn’t a short-fiction teach- 
er. It rambles and, in my opinion, fum- 
bles; its writing is heavy, often confus- 
ing. It presents most of the customary 
advice and warning: Writing fiction is 
hard work, it requires keen observation, 
one should write what he knows, he 
should acquaint himself with markets 
and editorial viewpoints. All these ad- 
monitions, plus a great deal more lucid- 
ity and genuine help, can be found in 
half a dozen other more effective books. 

MITCHELL V. CHARNLEY 
University of Minnesota 


Other Books Received 


THE WorD BANK. By Sophie Basecu. Em- 
maus, Pa.: Rodale Press. 1949. xxiv + 
189 pp. $3. 

A unique combination of synonym book, 
defining dictionary, and vocabulary build- 
er. Divided into sections of related words 
headed by phrases that give the general 
idea, and then subdivided into groups un- 
der key-words that aid in finding the right 
word required to express a particular shade 
of meaning. 


TRENDS IN LITERATURE. By Joseph T. Ship- 
ley. New York: Philosophical Library. 
1949. 457 pp. $4.75. 

An erudite discussion of the various 
forces and attitudes that have shaped the 
world today and have therefore determined 
the nature of our literature. 


Your CREATIVE Power. By Alex Osborn. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1948. xiv + 375 pp. $3. 

The Osborn of Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine and Osborn writes in popular style 
on the use of the imagination to get ahead 
in business and to make life more pleas- 
ant. 


Recent Pamphlet Material 
On Journalistic Subjects 
By EUNICE COLLINS 


University of Illinois 


Advertising as a Vocation for Women. 
Simmons College, The Fenway, Boston, 
Mass. 1949. (Bulletin of Simmons Col- 
lege 42:4) 4 pp. Free. 


America Reads the Comics. (Report No. 2 

in the Series, Adult America’s Interest 
in Comics.) Free from Puck, 63 Vesey 
Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
This study was conducted under the 
auspices of the Department of Commu- 
nication in Education, New York Uni- 
versity. 


BOYENTON, WILLIAM H., Newspaper Dis- 
tributions by Communities in New Jer- 
sey. School of Journalism, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, State University of New Jersey, 
New Brunswick. June 1949. (Study No. 
5, Press Research Service. ) 


Coats, WENDELL J. and STEVE W. MUL- 

KEY, Selections and Validation of a Rep- 
resentative Sample of United States 
Daily Newspapers. University of Wis- 
consin, Department of Agricultural 
Journalism, Madison, Wis. 1949. 
A research paper based on a representa- 
tive sample of general circulation dailies 
reflecting the reaction in the United 
States toward the Army. Numerous ta- 
bles and charts. Intended primarily to 
provide data for the Army’s Public In- 
formation Division. 


Communication. Building America, 2 West 
4Sth Street, New York 19, N. Y. 1948. 
30 pp. illus. 40¢. 

A study unit for schools, colleges, and 
the general public. 


Educational Broadcasting. Institute of 

Communications Research, University of 
Illinois, Urbana. 1949. 30 pp. Limited 
free distribution. 
A report prepared by 22 educational 
broadcasters who met as a seminar, in 
the summer of 1949, at Allerton House, 
Conference Center of the University of 
Illinois, for the purpose of re-examining 
and re-appraising the idea of educa- 
tional broadcasting and to explore its 
future. 
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Frier, R. E., Ethics of Advertising. (Con- 
fidential from Washington, No. 52.) 
George Washington University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1949. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Journalism. (High School Career Series 
No. 3.) Ladies Home Journal, Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
1948. 6 pp. 10¢. 

Information for high school girls on 
journalism as a profession. 


JULIAN, JAMES L., City Editors’ Views on 
Publicity Releases. Department of Jour- 
nalism, University of Miami, Coral Ga- 
bles, Fla. 1949. 13 pp. Mimeographed. 
Free. 

Summary of replies from 61 daily news- 
papers, based on questionnaire concern- 
ing publicity releases. 

Managing Editors’ Views on Journal- 
ism Training. Department of Journal- 
ism, University of Miami, Coral Gables, 
Fla. 1949. 14 pp. Mimeographed. Free. 
Summary of 62 responses to a question- 
naire sent to daily newspapers with cir- 
culations of 50,000 or more, regarding 
journalism training. 


National Newspaper Survey. Graduate 
School and School of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 1949. 23 pp. Mimeographed. 
The second study of the operating ex- 
periences of representative newspapers 
under 50,000 circulation analyzed com- 
paratively. J. Edward Gerald directed 
the work and the analysis and tabula- 
tion of data were done by S. A. Will. 


National Retail Dry Goods Association, 

One Hundred Best Retail Advertise- 
ments. July 1949. 124 pp. 
Designed to serve as a guide to mer- 
chants, manufacturers and newspapers. 
Ads are reproduced and accompanied 
by editorial comments. 


NELSON, LENORE P., Employee Handbook 
of Printing Practices. (Technical Report 
Series No. 3) University of Minnesota, 
School of Journalism, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 1949. $1. 


Newsweek Club and Educational Bureau, 
Are Comic Books a National Hazard? 
Newsweek, 152 West 42 Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. 1949. Limited free dis- 
tribution. 

A question and answer technique is used 
and a list “For Further Reading” is in- 
cluded. 


The Press and Schools of Journalism. De. 

partment of Journalism, Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Pa. May 
1949. 
A collection of letters edited by Frank. 
lin Banner, outlining the first steps 
taken for bringing about formal nz. 
tional cooperation between the Ameri- 
can press associations and schools of 
journalism. 


Radio and Society (Monthly Letter of the 

Royal Bank of Canada), Montreal. July 
1949, 4 pp. Free. 
A statement of the contrasts between 
radio in the United States and Canada 
and a plea for utilization of radio “to 
clarify the thinking of people.” 


STABLER, C. N., How to Read the Finan- 
cial Section of a Newspaper, 7th ed., re- 
vised and enlarged. New York Herald- 
Tribune, 1948. 55 pp. $1. 

Useful explanation of terms used in 
financial writing. 


STANTON, FRANK, Television and People. 
Columbia Broadcasting System, 485 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
1949. Free. 

A questionable definition of mass com- 
munications but a stimulating discussion 
of the nature of TV mass programming. 


A Study of the Characteristics of Chicago 

Herald-American Readers. Alfred Politz 
Research, Inc., 400 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 
Chiefly an age, sex, and employment 
analysis of the readers. Requests for 
copies from the Herald-A merican should 
be directed to Isabella H. Delvin. 


Suggestions for Authors. Educational Book 
Department, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., 35 West 32 Street, New York |, 
N. Y. 1949. 12 pp. 

A pamphlet on the preparation of man- 
uscript and handling of proof for book 
publication. 


What Every Newspaper Reader Should 
Know (Social Action 15:5). Council for 
Social Action, 289 4th Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y. 1949. 35 pp. illus. 15¢. 
Contents: “What Every Newspaper 
Reader Should Know,” by K. Under- 
wood; “State of the Press,” by R. Lasch; 
“Ethics for the Newspaper Reader,” by 
H. H. Titus; and “Research and Pres- 
sure Group Publication,” by T. Keehn 
and K. Underwood. 
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PRESS AND COMMUNICATIONS 


An Annotated Bibliogrpahy of 
Journalism Subjects in 
American Magazines 


May, June, and July 1949 


Edited by WILLIAM F. SWINDLER 


Assisted by DeWitt C. Reddick and Granville Price (Gen- 
eral Magazines); Armistead S. Pride (Negro Journalism); 
Baskett Mosse (Radio Journalism and Television) 








Ethical problems played a greater prominence in newspaper activities during 
the spring and early summer of 1949 than had been the case for many years. The 
question of newsmen on State payrolls, in Florida, Illinois and New York, caused 
the American Society of Newspaper Editors to make an official investigation. The 
question of medical society advertising against “socialized medicine” touched off 
charges of bribery and collusion in California. Overseas the British Royal Com- 
mission of Inquiry completed its study of the press and rendered a much milder 
verdict than had generally been expected. In both countries, however, the press 
was receiving increasing warnings from laymen and from its own practitioners to 
be more fully conscious of its public service responsibilities. —wW. F. S. 


Advertising 
ANonyMous. Ad Bureau Issues Data on ’48 Newspaper Budgets. E&P 82:31 p3 July 23. 
—Daily Foregoes Profit from Ads for Moral Uplift. E&P 82:21 p20 May 14. 
Bloomington (Ill.) Pantagraph prints cost-only ads for religious education. 
—John H. Perry Sells American Press Association. American Press 67:7 p9 May. 
Weekly chain operator ends control of advertising body. 
——Newspaper Ad Impact Shown Topping Radio. E&P 82:21 p69 May 14. 
——Newspapers Continue Gain on Magazines, Says Bureau. E&P 82:27 p9 June 25. 
—Recognized Advertising Agencies at New High. E&P 82:21 p22 May 14. 
— Skepticism, Ignorance Seen as Threats to Advertising. E&P 82:24 p7 June 4. 
BRANDENBURG, GEORGE A. Dealer Says Classified Excels for Used Cars. E&P 82:27 pS 
June 25. 


BRODHECKER, CLAUDE G. Youths’ Essays on Ads Are Highly Critical. E&P 82:22 p23 
May 21. 

BropHy, THoMaAs D’Arcy. Advertising Job More Critical Today, Brophy Tells Senators. 
E&P 82:26 p9 June 18. 


BURTON, PHILIP WaRD. All Positions Are Good for Ads, Studies Show. E&P 82:24 p17 
June 4. 


CoLLINGs, JaMEs L. L & M Just as Proud of Accounts It Loses. E&P 82:21 p13 May 14. 
Sketch of Lennen & Mitchell agency executive. 

EGAN, JAMES W. Advertising Men Told Buyer’s Market Different, Must Seek to Serve 
Customer. Ohio Newspaper 30:8 pl May. 
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Irvin, T. S. ? About Bureau Plan for Classified Division. E&P 82:24 p50 June 4. 
ANPA advertising program extends to want ads. 

SPANO, JOHN J. Agency Chief Tells NAEA Dailies Fare Well with TV. E&P 82:28 p) 
July 2. 


Circulation 
AnonyMous. Are Early Editions Worth the Cost? ICMA Official Bulletin 45:12 pir & 
May. 
——Cleveland P-D Appeal Protests ABC Methods. E&P 82:25 p6 June 11. 
Ohio newspaper revives fight against prevailing methods of determining trade areq 
circulation. 
ICMA Thesis Advises Boy Welfare Publicity. E&P 82:28 p34 July 2. 
——Mechanized Operation Gives Better Service. E&P 82:21 p48 May 14. 
Review of circulation system of Christian Science Monitor. 
Personnel Front Practices Surveyed. E&P 82:32 p18 July 30. 
Circulation managers review employe relations. 
BRANDENBURG, GEORGE A. Des Moines R&T Mail Room Does Big Job. E&P 82:27 p38 
June 25. 
Dunsker Hits Charge: Route Work Harmful. E&P 82:29 p28 July 9. 
Circulation manager lauds carrier careers. 
Corson, JOHN I. Will Television Affect Circulation? ICMA Official Bulletin 45:12 p4 
May. 
Gwynn, F. B. Ideas We Have Used to Help Boys Sell. Circulation Management 14:7 
p12 July. 
New York paper reviews practical subscription methods. 
SHANK, JOHN S. How Carriers Can Be Encouraged to Solicit. Circulation Management 
14:5 pl4 May. 
Sms, Dar M. Carrier Public Relations and Good Will. ICMA Official Bulletin 45:12 
p2 May. 
TYNAN, MICHAEL F. This System Helps to Solve the Carrier Problem. Circulation Man- 
agement 14:6 p14 June. 
Pennsylvania daily uses merit awards and scholarships. 


Community Newspaper 
Buck, Ross W. Sewickley Editor’s Program Brings Reader Interest. PNPA Bulletin 21:4 
pl9 July. 
Pennsylvania weekly news routine outlined. 
DUNCAN, CHARLES T. Are Weeklies Uneconomic? Nieman Reports 3:3 p5 July. 
HouGH, Georce A. Country Editor Should Confine His Activities to Local News. 
American Préss 67:9 pil July. 
Reply to Houstoun Waring’s New York Times article. 
PATTERSON, Grove. “Has More Fun, Surely, Than Anybody on Earth.” E&P 82:30 p3 
July 16. 
Eulogy of country editors. 
WarRING, Houstoun. Big Job of the Small-Town Editor. N. Y. Times Magazine p/ 
May 15. 
Editor of famed Colorado weekly discusses responsibilities. 
Yost, WILLIAM L. A Comprehensive Accounting System for Weeklies. Nebraska News- 
paper 1:6 p8 June; 1:7 p10 July. 


Criticism and Defense of Press 
ANONYMOUS. Advertising Is Placed “on Trial.” E&P 82:29 pS July 9. 
AFA analyzes Consumer’s Union charges. 
——ASNE Deplores Acceptance of Public Funds by Newsmen. E&P 82:32 p3 July 30. 
——California Publishers Want Ad Bribery Charge Aired. E&P 82:22 p5 May 21. 
Critics claim medical society ads influenced papers in debate on health insurance. 
——Don’t Newspaper Ethics Apply to Columnists? Saturday Evening Post 221:10 June 
8. 
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_—Guild Flays Newsmen on Illinois Payroll. E&P 82:23 p44 May 28. 

_——Jn Answer to Many Attacks. English Journal 38:236 April. 
Association of Comics Magazine Publishers replies. 

——Press Is Criticized for Attacks on Forrestal. E&P 82:23 pS May 28. 

_——+3 Albany Reporters Put on “Payroll” List. E&P 82:22 p64 May 21. 

——Washington’s Armchair Correspondents. Harpers 198:12 April. 


f —Wisconsin Daily Posts College Ticket List. E&P 82:23 p22 May 28. 


Madison State Journal publishes names of newspapermen who accept free tickets to 
athletic events. 

BERENBERG, S. R. Horrors a Dime Can Buy. American Home 42:56-7 June. 
More criticism of comics. 

HECHINGER, F. M. All the News That Fits the Pattern. Harpers 198:35-42 May. 

LIEBLING, A. J. Wayward Press. New Yorker 25:86 June 11. 
Louella Parsons’ coverage of the Rita Hayworth wedding. 

MARCHINGTON, HENRY. Outside Reality with John Gunther. America 81:16 July 23. 
Behind the curtain he sees what he wants to see, critic declares. 

McDevitt, JAMES L. Some Papers Unfair in Treatment of Labor News. PNPA Bulletin 
21:3 p11 June. 

SWANSON, CHARLES E. Midcity Daily: What the People Think a Newspaper Should Be. 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 26:2 p172 June. 

WATSON, CAMPBELL. Ad Influence Charge Groundless, Says CMA. E&P 82:23 p11 May 
28. 
California Medical Association denies attempts to “buy” newspaper favor. 


Editorial Influence and Methods 


ANONYMOUS. Daily’s Action Opens Records to Quell Rumor. E&P 82:21 p47 May 14. 
——Debate Rages on Sex Details in Wire Copy. E&P 82:27 p8 June 25. 
——Farm Editor Wins Gold Medal for Fire Equipment Campaign. National Publisher 

29:7 p9 May. 
——Gannett Principles Endorsed by Editors. E&P 82:22 p63 May 21. 
——lowa Hospitals, Doctors Adopt Code for News. E&P 82:21 p24 May 14. 
—Neligh News Promotes Soil Conservation Work. Nebraska Newspaper 1:6 p6 June. 
——On the God Beat. Time 53:69-70 May 30. 

Portrait of a religious editor. 
——7,000 Ballots Cast on Issues in “Battle Page.” E&P 82:21 p47 May 14. 

New Jersey paper’s “Experiment in Democracy” excites wide reader participation. 
—Society Page Coverage Debated at API Seminar. E&P 82:25 p14 June 11. 
——Sports Editors Thresh Out Common Problems. E&P 82:21 p30 May 14. 
—Stern’s Item. Time 54:4 p53 July 25. 

David Stern lll buys New Orleans Item. 

——Sunday Puncher. Newsweek 34:50 July 11. 

The story of Bill Griffin and the New York Enquirer. 

——tThackrey Describes Daily Compass as “Crusading Radical.” E&P 82:22 p9 May 21. 
BROWN, ROBERT U. South’s Newspapers Fighting “Klanism.” E&P 82:31 p20 July 23. 
CADWALADER, Mary H. The Baltimore Sun Papers. American Mercury 68:306 p720 

June. 

CAMERON, Tom. Pinkley’s Daily Memo Sets Pace for Staff. E&P 82:22 p8 May 21. 

Los Angeles Mirror finding success after shaky start. 

DRAGONETTI, JosEPH W. Philadelphia Bulletin Abandons Copy Desk. E&P 82:22 p13 

May 21. 

——tTedious Search of Records Nets Prize Expose. E&P 82:29 p23 July 9. 

Philadelphia Inquirer unearths frauds. 

FARRELL, EUGENE. Harrisburg Editor Tells How He Developed New Feature. PNPA 

Bulletin 21:4 p5 July. 

Pennsylvania paper capitalizes on high school news. 

FREEMAN, DONALD. Newspaper Style Is What You(r Boss) Make(s) It. Quill 37:5 p7 

May. 
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Guick, W. P. Thoreau and the Herald of Freedom. New England Quarterly 22:2 pi9; "" 
June. 
Anti-slavery periodical review. RESTC 
HaLsey, H., Jr. My Life with Father. Saturday Evening Post 221:28-9 June 18. SMITH 
Portrait by John Kieran Jr. a 
MavuM, T. Epwarb. How Editorial Policy Is Determined. PNPA Bulletin 21:4 p7 July, 
MEAD, JOHN J. Keeping Local News Sources Open Not Difficult, Says Erie Editor, 
PNPA Bulletin 21:3 p7 June. 
PARKER, GEORGE W. Women’s Pages Given New Mental Makeup. E&P 82:24 p15 June 4, 
TaTE, H. Cray. Daily Helps Failing Towns Find Ways to Survive. Nebraska Newspaper 
1:7 p8 July; 1:8 pll Aug. 
Bloomington (Ill.) Pantagraph undertakes unique service for marginai communities, 
VosBuRGH, J. R. How the Comic Book Started. Commonweal 50:146-8 May 20. Reply: 
Kafka, F. J. Commonweal 50:199 June 3. 
WATSON, CAMPBELL. Assignment: Murderer; Cub Gets Confession. E&P 82:31 p39 July 
23. 
WILLENS, Doris. New Post HN Formula: Liberal and Lively. E&P 82:24 p13 June 4. 


Education for Journalism 


ANONYMoOuS. Aleman Favors J-School Plan at U. of Mexico. E&P 82:24 p46 June 4. 

——Educator Urges Guild to Drop Campus Units. E&P 82:28 p47 July 2. 

——12 Named in New List of Nieman Fellows. E&P 82:29 p20 July 9. 
Vindication. Time 54:2 p56 July 11. 
Royal Commission upholds private ownership of British press. 

BENTEL, DwiGHT. June Grads Find Jobs; Reporter Spots Fewer. E&P 82:27 p44 June 25. 
Negro School Offers Professional Training. E&P 82:22 p50 May 21. 
Survey of Lincoln University at Jefferson City, Mo. 

CARTER, JOHN MACK. “Missouri Clipsheet” Does Book Review Job. E&P 82:22 p44 May 
21. 

DuNCAN, CHARLES T. J-School Teams Edit Weeklies. Quill 37:7 p5 July. 
Minnesota students get experience in field trips. 

JULIAN, JaMEs L. How Does the Talent Perform in the Shop? E&P 82:30 p50 July 16. 
Summary of journalism summer “interneships.” 

KEATH, EDwarD M. Radio Reporters Learn by Doing. Quill 37:5 p8 May. 
Northwestern University students handle “live” events. 

SMILGIN, Tony. Editors State Views on Summertime Jobs. E&P 82:23 p33 May 28. 


Further review of journalism “interneships.” nee 
Pir 


Foreign News and Foreign Press a 
ANONYMOus. Assembly Adopts News Convention. U. N. Bulletin 6:582-96 June 1. | 

Text is published. 
——“Big 4” News Gleaned from 4-Ring “Circus.” E&P 82:25 p18 June 11. 

Binder Tells Status of UN Press Body. E&P 82:31 p18 July 23. 

British Inquiry Board Urges General Council of Press. E&P 82:28 p10 July 2. 
——FIEJ to Weigh Problems of International Scope. E&P 82:25 p5 June 11. 

International editorial group holds second annual convention. 

Paul Miller Reports on Amsterdam Parley. E&P 82:31 p4 July 23. 

Press Freedom Made Issue in Canada Election. E&P 82:24 p28 June 4. 

Soviets Renew Battle Against “Propaganda.” E&P 82:32 p6 July 30. 
BARTHOLOMEW, FRANK H. Shanghai News Job Described by U. P. Chief. E&P 82:22 pé 

May 21. 
Davie, Dicx. London Mirror Buys Into Melbourne Argus. E&P 82:29 p16 July 9. 
FLETCHER, LEONARD. British Newspapers Have a P. R. Plan. E&P 82:31 p16 July 23. 
Kuo-Sin, CHANG. Reds Silence 17 of Nanking’s 19 Newspapers. E&P 82:27 p46 June 25. 
LANGELAAN, G. 37 Attend Federation Congress in Holland. E&P 82:27 p10 June 25. 
MarTIN, ROBERT. The Peiping Case. Nieman Reports 3:3 p7 July. 

How Chinese communists treat correspondents. 
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MoONTAGNES, JAMES. Newspapers’ Fight Flares in Canada Voting. E&P 82:28 p9 July 2. 
Toronto papers hurl charge of special privilege. 

RESTON, JAMES B. Reporting on Foreign Affairs. Nieman Reports 3:3 p3 July. 

SMITH, I. NORMAN. Canada Prints More News. Nieman Reports 3:3 p9 July. 

ILLENS, Doris. Corps of UN Reporters in Trouble Spots Proposed. E&P 82:23 p8 

May 28. 
Funds for News Agencies in “Have Not” Nations Asked. E&P 82: 6 pS June 18. 
G. Pope, Jr. Engineers Il Progresso’s March. E&P 82:26 p51 June 18. 


Freedom of the Press 

AGRONSKY, M. Armor-plated Thought Control. New Republic 120:10-11 May 9. 
Military censorship analyzed. 

ANONYMOUS. Committee Adopts Draft News Convention. U. N. Bulletin 6:527 May 15. 

Footnotes on Freedom of the Press. Christian Century 66:669 June 1. 

Freedom of Information. U. S. Dept. of State Bulletin 20:518 April 24. 

General Assembly committee reaches agreement on six articles. 

General Assembly Adopts Draft Convention on International Transmission of News. 
U. S. Dept. of State Bulletin 20:678-85 May 29. 

Also statement by E. D. Canham and texts of convention and resolutions. 
Johnson Vetoes Rules Criticized as “Gag.” E&P 82:25 p11 June 11. 

Laboring Voice. Time 53:26 p62 June 27. 

Labor's side of radio freedom question. 

Press Freedom Report Given at Quito Meet. E&P 82:30 p53 July 16. 

Press Freedom Subcommission Plans Agenda. E&P 82:24 p61 June 4. 

Puerto Rican Press Institute Plan Is Vetoed. E&P 82:22 p59 May 21. 

Governor quashes bill to create newspaper commission as threat to press freedom. 
Radio Licensees Get Okay to Editorialize. E&P 82:24 p10 June 4. 

FCC announced historic change in policy on broadcasting. 

ANHAM, ERWIN D. The Right to Know. Christian Science Monitor Magazine p5 July 16. 
Victory in battle for men’s souls seen through maintenance of freedom and democ- 
racy. 

ARZON, JuLIO. U. S. Delegates Win Victory in Quito. E&P 82:32 p7 July 30. 

American delegation urges international group be free from government subsidy. 
Hotmes, J. H. Sensitivity as Censor. Saturday Review of Literature 32:9-10 Feb. 26; 
Discussion, 23-4 March 19; 23-4 March 26; 31-2 April 16; 9-10 April 30; 23-5 
May 7. 
Attitudes of American minority groups. 
SPINGARN, J. H. Huntington Cairns, Federal Censor. American Mercury 68:683-91 June. 

ILLENS, Doris. Press Treaty Passes Final UN Hurdle. E&P 82:22 p6 May 21. 

United Nations Completes First Information Treaty. E&P 82:21 p5 May 14. 
UN Press Body to Hear Individual Complaints. E&P 82:25 p72 June 11. 

INCHELL, WALTER. Blueprint for Disaster. Collier’s 123: 13-15 June 18. 

Military censorship decried. 


History and Biography 
ANONYMous. Col. McCormick Buys Washington Times-Herald. E&P 82:31 p5 July 23. 
David Stern Buys N. O. Jtem from Ralph Nicholson. E&P 82:30 p5 July 16. 
Dr. Freeman Retires to Work on History. E&P 82:28 p41 July 2. 
Sketch of famed Virginia journalist. 
John: T. McCutcheon, Cartoonist, Dies at 79. E&P 82:26 p11 June 18. 
Register and Tribune Mark Centennial. E&P 82:27 p6 June 25. 
BRANDENBURG, GEORGE A. Vanderpoel “Dares” to Rap Big Business. E&P 82:25 p44 
June 11. 
Sketch of financial editor of Chicago Herald-American. 
DRENNAN, EDWIN F. Pen Plus Typewriter Equals M. A. for Artist. E&P 82:27 p22 June 
25. 
Sketch of Ralph Reichhold of Pittsburgh Press. 
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DILLiarD, IRviNG. O. K. Bovard. Nieman Reports 3:3 p12 July. 

ee M. He Pricks Consciences to Keep Brains on Job. E&P 82:27 p18 June 
Lynn W. Landrum of Dallas Morning News. 

—e Warp. G. C. Biggers Sprinkles Journal’s Dixie Dew. E&P 82:31 p29 July 
Sketch of Atlanta publisher. 

WaALLace, Lucy H. A Texan Takes the Reins. National Publisher 29:8 p12 June. 
Sketch of Joe Cook, new NEA president. 

WALLACE, TOM. Henry Watterson. Nieman Reports 3:3 p15 July. 

WATSON, CAMPBELL. Edwards Calls E-Page “Soul of Newspapers.” E&P 82:25 p22 June 
11. 
San Francisco News editor praises editorial page. 

——L. A.’s Five Dailies Battle for Circulation. E&P 82:30 p26 July 16. 

——Merritt C. Speidel Honored on 55th Anniversary. E&P 82:22 p7 May 21. 

——*“Reporter”-Adman Gives the News from Platform. E&P 82:32 p16 July 30. 
Sketch of Bob Gros of Palo Alto (Calif.) Times. 

Witson, Quintus C. Confederate Press Association: A Pioneer News Agency. Journat- 
ISM QUARTERLY 26:2 p160 June. 


Law of Communications 
ANONYMOUS. Baltimore “Gag” Lifted: Court Affirms Free Speech. Broadcasting 36:24 
p25 June 13. 
Baltimore Gag Rule Convictions Reversed. E&P 82:25 p8 June 11. 
Journalists win fight to publish crime news. 
— —Colorado Law Permits Seal on Court News. E&P 82:26 p49 June 18. 
Statute originally passed in 1908 could gag press. 
——Court Defines Public Service in Street Sales. E&P 82:22 p62 May 21. 
——Court Strikes Down Special Libel Immunity. E&P 82:25 p16 June 11. 
California 1931 “honest mistake” law held unconstitutional. 
——Court Upholds Acts of Scripps Trustees. E&P 82:28 p37 July 2. 
——Editorializing: ACLU Scores FCC Ruling. Broadcasting 37:2 p42 July 11. 
——HEditorializing by Broadcast Licensees. Broadcasting 36:24 p76 June 13. 
Text of FCC decision on Mayflower ruling. 
— —FCC Come Over on Mayflower? Billboard 61:24 p3 June 11. 
Both sides claim victory in FCC report on editorializing. 
Fla. Libel Law: Amendment Shields Radio, TV. Broadcasting 37:2 p39 July 11. 
——Libel Case: WITM Cleared in Test of Court Doctrine. Broadcasting 37:2 p28 
July 11. 
— —NAB Hails FCC Mayflower Stand “Event of Century” Despite Vague Wordage. 
Variety 174:13 p26 June 8. 
——NMU Suit Settled; AP Retracts 43 Story. E&P 82:25 p8 June 11. 
Maritime workers compel repudiation of story charging unpatriotic wartime actions. 
— —Ohio Publisher Goes to Court in Legal Battle. Publishers’ Auxiliary 84:29 pl July 
16. 
Sunday paper challenged as iegal publication. 
Post Office Stops “Stop Music.” Billboard 61:23 p3 June 4. 
Lottery ruled in advertising of program. 
Press Wireless Asks Rehearing or FCC Ruling. E&P 82:24 p10 June 4. 
Commission rules agency may not carry government messages. 
— Radio Editorial Fights TV Ban: KDAL Swings Heftily at City Council Action. 
Broadcasting 37:1 p52 July 4. 
——Sinking of the Mayflower. Time 53:24 p53 June 13. 
The FCC changes its mind about radio editorializing. 
——-Sunpapers Attack Validity of Rule 904. EXP 82:22 p61 May 21. 
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——Supreme Court Swiftly Upholds FCC on Order Revoking WORL License. Variety 
174:10 p28 May 18. 

——Supreme Court View on “904” May Be Sought. E&P 82:26 p39 June 18. 
Maryland gag law still worries journalists. 

MACLACHLAN, WALLACE B. Full Confidence Protection Won in Michigan. E&P 82:28 

35 July 2. 

wk RoBERT P. Television and Human Rights. Radio Age 8:4 p9 July! 
Possible invasion of privacy is problem to producers of television programs. 

SHEAD, WALTER A. Solons Stalled on Settlement of Postal Rates. Publishers’ Auxiliary 
84:31 pl July 30. 

WALKER, JERRY. FCC Labels Wanted for News and Opinion. E&P 82:25 p46 June 11. 

—Jury Clears Station in Defamation Action. E&P 82:30 p28 July 16. 


Miscellaneous 


Apt, LAWRENCE E. A Test Battery for Selecting Technical Magazine Editors. Personnel 
Psychology 2:1 p75 Spring. 
ANDEREEVA, TAMORA. Headline Hunter Keeps Them for History. E&P 82:31 p8 July 23. 
ANONYMOUS. Listing of Newspapers on Microfilm Issued. E&P 82:31 p10 July 23. 
——Newsmen Run Armed Services Press Section. E&P 82:23 p18 May 28. 
—State Comics Exhibit Promotes Aims of Code. E&P 82:24 p46 June 4. 
History of comic cartoons at New York State Library. 
——Sulzberger Describes Press as Peace Factor. E&P 82:21 p71 May 14. 
CerF, B. Trade Winds. Saturday Review of Literature 32:4 May 7. 
Street and Smith abandoning the pulps. 
COLLINS, RUSSELL. “The AP Says . . .” Nieman Reports 3:3 p20 July. 
Eppy, D. Ripsnorting News. American Magazine 147:134—7 June. 
News in the Lamar (Mo.) Democrat. 
LEASOR, JAMES, and HALL, RICHARD. Oxford “Isis” Reflects History in the Making. Quill 
37:5 p6 May. 
Sketch of English university newspaper. 
WILLARD, F. Moon Mullins and Me. Collier’s 123:68 May 7. 


Negro Journalism 


ANONYMOUS. Jobs Becoming More Available for Negro Grads. E&P 82:28 p35 July 2. 

——tThe South’s Greatest Negro Newspaper. Negro Digest 7:9 p39 July. 

—tThree in a Row. Time 58:11 p55 March 14. 

Three newspapers hired Negro reporters. 

ROBBINS, RICHARD. Counter-Assertion in the New York Negro Press. Phylon 10:2 p126 
2nd quarter 1949. 

WILSON, BRAD. The Mop Boy Who Became Society Editor. Negro Digest 7:8 p3 June. 

WoLSELEY, ROLAND E. Should Race Tags Be Dropped in the U. S. Press? Negro Digest 
7:8 p46 June. 


Newspaper and Labor Relations 


ANonyMous. ANG Cites Organizing Gain, Member Loss. E&P 82:25 p20 June 11. 

——Arbiter Denies Raise at World-Telegram. E&P 82:27 p14 June 25. 

—Guild Accepts Modified Terms on Job Security. E&P 82:26 p8 June 18. 

— INS Minimum Boost Denied in Arbitration. E&P 82:32 p5 July 30. 

——lIssues in ITU Case Argued Before NLRB. E&P 82:23 p6 May 28. 

—NLRB System-Wide Election for AP Set. E&P 82:22 p10 May 21. 

—“No Punches Pulled” in Employe Relations. E&P 82:26 p10 June 18. 
Cincinnati Enquirer encourages frank exchange of criticism. 

——Pegler Brands ITU Undemocratic Union. E&P 82:29 p13 July 9. 

—tThackrey, Guild Set $120 Top Minimum. E&P 82:21 p12 May 14. 

DRAGONETTI, JosEPH W. Editor Says Labor Can Win Good Press by Acting Its Age. 
E&P 82:23 p9 May 28. 
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JAMES, JOHN F. Editor Shows His Newspaper Fair to Unions. PNPA Bulletin 21:3 pl3 
June. 
Johnstown (Pa.) Democrat has unique labor coverage. 

PARKER, GEORGE W. New Personnel Group Is Allied with ANPA. E&P 82:21 p9 May 
14. 

WILLENS, Doris. Deegan v. Eubanks: Guild Battle Begins. E&P 82:29 p9 July 9. 
Eubanks Ouster Move Marks ANG Session. E&P 82:28 p6 July 2. 
Guild Contracts Show Vacation, Other Gains. E&P 82:30 p6 July 16. 


Newspaper Production and Management 


ANONYMOUS. Calif. Publisher Tells of Savings in Teletype. E&P 82:32 p48 July 30. 

Engraving Plant Built Up in Year. E&P 82:21 p59 May 14. 

Pennsylvania paper uses ingenuity to develop economical engraving unit. 

Laboratories Making Progress Toward Better News Ink—Watson. E&P 82:29 p44 

July 9. 

New Wood Press Prints 2-Page “Jumps.” E&P 82:31 p7 July 23. 

Newspapers Through the Air. Popular Mechanics 92:221 July. 

Facsimile transmission illustrated. 

Newsprint Supplies in Hawaii at Tag-End. E&P 82:32 p4 July 30. 

——Small Weeklies Show High Profit. lowa Publisher 21:7 p5 July. 

BEISNER, E. B. 1948 Revenue Record for Nebraska Weeklies. Nebraska Newspaper 1:5 
p6 May. 

BRANDENBURG, GEORGE A. Danger Signals Set on Production Costs. E&P 82:25 p7 June 

11. 

——Minneapolis Newspapers Dedicate New Building. E&P 82:24 (Sect. 2) pl June 4. 

Complete section devoted to large new plant. 

Time to Halt Price Boosts, Cut Costs, ICMA Advised. E&P 82:28 p3 July 2. 
CAMERON, TOM. Union System Blamed for Newsprint Damage. E&P 82:23 p51 May 28. 
DraGON, Pete. Why I Can Take Life Easy. National Publisher 29:7 p17 May. 

Principles of plant efficiency outlined. 

DRAGONETTI, JOSEPH W. Allentown, Pa., Has Unique “Tele” System. E&P 82:21 p53 

May 14. 

Details of teletypesetting program for strikebound papers. 

EpsTEIN, Moray. Hawaii’s Papers Hit by Waterfront Strike. E&P 82:27 p26 June 25. 

“Austerity” in Force on Honolulu Papers. E&P 82:31 p43 July 23. 

GERALD, J. Epwarb. Profit Lag Continues in Small Dailies Group. E&P 82:29 p35 July 

9. 

Lams, Nat. All-Offset Texas Daily Is Successful Venture. E&P 82:28 p22 July 2. 

Gladstone Daily Mirror reports successful start. 

Musson, KENNETH R. “Paper From Camera” New Tabloid Weekly. National Publisher 

29:9 p23 July. 

Florida offset paper pronounced success. 

SERRILL, THEODORE A. Survey Shows Small Paper Profits Drop. PNPA Bulletin 21:2 
p39 June. 

TERRY, JosEPH G. Higher Production Costs: How Publishers Can Combat Them. Na- 
tional Publisher 29:9 p21 July. 

Von Bock, B. W. The Newsprint “Gray” Market. E&P 82:27 p7 June 25. 

WALKER, RICHARD. Union Rescues Paper from Mortgage Club. E&P 82:25 pil June 11. 

Illinois semi-weekly aided by labor funds. 

WEISKITTEL, EARL. Mechanical Devices Held Essential for Cutting Down Newsprint 

Waste. E&P 82:29 p43 July 9. 


Pictorial Journalism 


ANONYMOUS. Phila. Inquirer Boasts Palace of Rotogravure. E&P 82:23 p50 May 28. 
Boyp, JoHN O. Contest Winners Point Way; Why Not Use More Pictures? National 
Publisher 29:9 p19 July. 
Review of NEA contest awards, and list of picture ideas. 
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CoLLiNGs, JAMES L. Graham Dorsett Sings Picture Song of India. E&P 82:21 p66 May 
14. 

——Restrictions Lifted at N. Y. Race Tracks. E&P 82:28 p36 July 2. 
Turf photographers permitted freer range for pictures. 

——Times Photo Dept. Roomiest in Town. E&P 82:22 p26 May 21. 

——Touching on Baseball and Photo Contest. E&P 82:26 p40 June 18. 

FRANK, S. Disasters Are Their Dish. Saturday Evening Post 221:28-9 April 16. 

Mason, Epwarp F. The Editor and the Picture. Iowa Publisher 21:8 p7 Aug. 

MorGAN, R. F. Photo Expert Offers Plans for the Small Darkroom. Nebraska News- 
paper 1:8 p14 Aug. 

WISEMAN, D. D. Miniature Press Camera. American Photography 43:370-1 June. 


Publicity, Propaganda, and Public Opinion 


ANoNyMous. Credible. New Yorker 25:25-6 April 9. 
The periodical Amerika goes abroad. 

——It Reads Differently in Russian. Business Week p112 June 4. 
American advertising translated into propaganda. 

BERELSON, BERNARD. Events as an Influence on Public Opinion. JouRNALISM QUARTERLY 
26:2 p145 June. 

BROWN, ROBERT U. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 82:22 p68 May 21. 
Survey of promotion program of Trenton (N. J.) Times. 

BRUNDAGE, R. P. Quiz Key to Our Future. Coronet 26:38-42 July. 
Public opinion polls analyzed. 

Cox, Davip M. Public Relations and the Individual. Public Opinion Quarterly 13:1 p125 
Spring. 

DRAGONETTI, JosEPH W. Du Pont’s Public Relations. E&P 82:29 p7 July 9. 

FiTzPATRICK, Dick. How U. S. Tells Its Story to World. Quill 37:7 p7 July. 

KRIESBERG, MARTIN. Cross-Pressures and Attitudes. Public Opinion Quarterly 13:1 pS 
Spring. 
American-Soviet relations. 

LEISERSON, AVERY. Opinion Research and the Political Process: Farm Policy an Ex- 
ample. Public Opinion Quarterly 13:1 p31 Spring. 

Rocers, L. I Still Believe in Polls; Reply. Saturday Review of Literature 32:21 April 23. 

SEYMOUR, GIDEON; CROSSLEY, ARCHIBALD; LAZARSFELD, PAUL, and GALLUP, GEORGE. 
Should Public Opinion Polls Make Election Forecasts? JoURNALISM QUARTERLY 
26:2 p131 June. 
lowa Conference on Attitude and Opinion Research says “yes.” 

SHUBART, Harry E. Publicist Contemplates Ethics in the Negative. Quill 37:5 p5 May. 
Public relations counsel suggests not everyone entitled to services. 

SMYTH, Louis J. Police Work Offers Public Relations Field. Quill 37:7 p9 July. 

TRESCOTT, PAUL. How Polls Can Help Newspapers. Public Opinion Quarterly 13:1 p17 
Spring. 

WEAVER, WARREN. Mathematics of Communication. Scientific American 181:1 p11 July. 
New theory applies physics and statistics to conveying of information. 

WHEELER, W. H. Jr. Realism in Public Relations. Public Relations Journal 5:7 p13 July. 

WuiTTLesey, E. D. Public Opinion and Public Relations. Public Relations Journal 5:7 
p23 July. 


Radio Journalism 


ANONYyMous. America’s Future, Inc. New Republic 120:7-8 June 13. 
Documentary program dedicated to free private enterprise. 

——CBS Economy Axe to Hit 150; $1,000,000 in Saving Effected. Variety 175:3 p25 
June 29. 

——CBS Streamlining Axes Shayon, Six Ass’t Directors; Chester Heads News. Variety 
175:4 p28 July 6. 

——Editorialize? Well, Mayte So. Billboard 61:25 p3 June 18. 
Survey shows broadcasters not eager to alter their policies on editorializing. 
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——Job Standards: Managers Prefer Experience. Broadcasting 36:20 p28 May 16. 
Low Cost Radio in Big Payoff; Sponsors Pass Up Top Commercial Shows. Variety 
174:11 pl May 25. 

——Political Rates: Equality Mandatory in Senate Bill. Broadcasting 37:3 p28 July 18, 

— —Radio Employment: Up 17% in Year. Broadcasting 37:3 p27 July 18. 

——Short-Wave Has Long History at N. Y. Times. E&P 82:22 p18 May 21. 

——Space Buyers: Radio, TV Use of Press Up 683%. Broadcasting 37:4 p39 July 25. 

——Stations Dropping the Bars. Billboard 61:29 p7 July 16. 

“Spin to Win” called most flagrant network giveaway show yet to appear; indicates 
“sell on any basis” attitude. 

——10 Per Cent of Radio Ears Deaf to Sponsor Tale. Billboard 61:27 p7 July 2. 
Indiana survey shows 13.2 per cent refuse to buy products because of bad com- 
mercials. 


DELAMATER, W. W. A Bank’s Adventure in Radio Promotion. Printers’ Ink 227:10 p32 
June 3. 
Sponsorship of semi-classical music program brings good results. 


WALKER, JERRY. There’s $ in Radio; Taxes, Libel Beset TV. E&P 82:23 p40 May 28. 


Radio—Television 

ANONYMOUS. Country Divided on Whether TV Will Doom Radio, Gallup Survey Finds. 
Variety 175:1 p22 June 15. 

——Crusade in Europe Editors Sifted Miles of Film for TV Series. Sunday New York 
Times Sec. 2 p9 May 8 and Sec. 2 p9 May 15. 
Handling of Films for TV Becomes Flourishing Biz. Billboard 61:29 p7 July 16. 
New business seen as outgrowth of television. 

——Low Cost Commercials. Broadcasting 37:4 p45 July 25. 
Scale models designed for TV advertisers. 
Reporting News on Television—NBC States Its Position—and a Reply. Sunday 
New York Times Sec. 2 p11 May 1. 

——Rural TV: Poppele Sees Possibility with “Satellites.” Broadcasting 37:2 p52 July 11. 

——Schwerin Calls 90 Per Cent of Radio Plugs Wasteful. Advertising Age 20:21 p32 
May 23. 

Predicts television will make radio eliminate wasteful advertising and programming. 
Tele’s Ticklish Taboos. Billboard 61:22 p3 May 28. 
NBC mapping rules for self-censorship in television. 
——TV Draws Late Audiences. Billboard 61:29 p11 July 16. 
Survey in Philadelphia shows peak dialing after 10 p. m. 
——UP’s Multiscope. Broadcasting 37:4 p59 July 25. 
United Press leases projection device for TV news and commercials. 

——Video Owners Prefer TV Programs to Radio. Advertising Age 20:25 p42 June 20. 
Survey by Northwestern University shows television set owners go to movies less 
often, prefer variety shows to sports events, like television better than radio. 

BEVILLE, HuGH M. Jr. Viewers Rate Television Programs. Radio Age 8:4 p10 July. 
Studio audience records reactions with hand-held indicators. 

CHASE, GILBERT. “Operation Classroom.” Radio Age 8:4 p14 July. 

Educational television introduced to schools in Philadelphia. 

GouLp, Jack. Video Problem—Television Must Place Theatrical Needs Above Adver- 
tising Consideration. Sunday New York Times Sec. 2 p7 July 3. 

JaMEs, Ep. TV and The Gate: “Sporting News” Figures Don’t Hold Up. Broadcasting 
36:24 p36 June 13. 

THORNBURGH, VERNON. Sports: The WLWT Touch. Broadcasting 37:4 p46 July 25. 
Techniques of TV sportscasting discussed. 

Urquuart, G. Taytor. Television’s Impact on the Advertising Business. Printers’ Ink 
227:8 p27 May 20. 

Author contends television will create new advertising money and will also compete 
strongly for large share of advertising dollar. 
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Readership and Readability 

ANoNyMous. 2 More Weeklies Are Analyzed by WNB, “Readex”; Total Now 6. Na- 
tional Publisher 29:8 p16 June. 

Lupwic, MERRITT C. Hard Words and Human Interest: Their Effects on Readership. 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 26:2 p167 June. 

ROVNER, SAMUEL. 10th Anniversary Finds CSNR Well Established. E&P 82:29 p14 
July 9. 
First of two articles on famed Continuing Study of Newspaper Reading. 

——Newspapers, Agencies Exploit CSNR Values. E&P 82:31 p9 July 23. 

SCHRAMM, WILBUR, and WuHiTE, Davip M. Age, Education, Economic Status: Factors in 
Newspaper Reading. JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 26:2 p149 June. 





A Selected Bibliography 
From Foreign Journals 
April, May, and June 1949 


Edited by J. EDWARD GERALD 
Assisted by Mitchell V. Charnley (France) and Wil- 
liam P. Jensen (Norway and Denmark) 








Abbreviations used: D, Dagspressen (Oslo); E, L’Echo de la Presse ea de la Publicité 
(Paris); 1JJ, Institute of Journalists Journal (London); J, Journalist of the National Union 
of Journalists (London); JD, Journalisten (Copenhagen); JN, Journalisten (Oslo); ANN, 
Newspaper News (Sydney); NW, Newspaper World (London); WPN, World’s Press News 
(London). 
Advertising 
ANonyMous. “The Ethics of Advertising”: Bishop’s Great Book. WPN 41:1047 p22 
April 7. 
Excerpts from a new book on British advertising. 
——AMills Joins in with a Reply to Beable. WPN 41:1059 p25 June 30. 
——Press Ad. Revenues Will Be Near to Pre-War Peak This Year. WPN 41:1054 p22 
May 26. 
——Press Commission Declares Aevenue from Ads Is “Least Harmful Source.” WPN 
41:1059 p20 June 30. 
BEABLE, J. M. Are Cross-Section Surveys Becoming Danger to Advertising? WPN 
41:1058 p24 June 23. 


British Royal Commission on the Press 
AnonyMous. J. L. Palmer Praises Shawcross for His Defence of Freedom. WPN 
41:1052 p3 May 12. 
A British editor’s view of proposal for official court of honor. 
——Max Aitken’s Views on Press Commission. IJJ 37:370 p58 May. 
——Press Council Briefing Under Ten Heads. WPN 41:1059 p4 June 30. 
——Provincials’ Opposition to “Watchdog” Council. WPN 41:1051 p3 May S. 
——Royal Commission Report: Voluntary Press Council Plan, With Partly Lay Mem- 
bership. WPN 41:1059 p3 June 30. 
TayLor, H. A. The Press Report: A Warning Signal from The Netherlands. IJJ 37:371 
p75 June. 
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Education for Journalism 


ANONYMOUS. L’Ecole superieure du journalisme a Lille. E 89 p14 May 30. 
Account of a French school of journalism founded in 1924. 
Training Scheme Deadlock Referred to JIC. WPN 41:1049 pil April 21. 
NUJ committee reports on education for journalists. 

EIwEM, KNuT. Sportsjournalistenes Pressekurs. JN 33:6 p89 June. 
Norwegians hold first short course for sports writers. 


History and Biography 
ANONYMOUS. Per Vogt Skriver den Norske Pressehistorien. JN 33:4 p51 April. 
Norwegian press hisiory to be published in 1951. 
The Press in Israel. NW 58:2675 p145 April 30. 
GoTAas, BirGER. Redaktor Schibsted. JN 33:4 p55 April. 
Famous Norwegian editor knew his town and its people. 
JENSEN, N. P. Rigsdag of Presse i Gamle Dage. JD 45:6 p7 June 1. 
An old journalist reminisces about covering the Danish parliament. 
LANGE, AuGusT. Pressa i Sovjetsamveldet. JN 33:4 p50 April. 
Pressa i Sovjetsamveldet II. JN 33:5 p81 May. 
Two articles on characteristics of the Soviet Press. 
MALEXIs, CHARLES. La Presse de I’Elégance et des Modes. E 89 p17 May 30. 
First of two articles on French journalism of style and fashion. 
MELLOoR, H. The Newspaper Industry Thrives in the North-West. WPN 41:1059 supple. 
ment p2 June 30. 
A sketch of the Manchester area press by editor of the Chronicle. 
Oppy, K. N. The North-Eastern Press Serves Its Industries Well. WPN 41:1059 supple- 
ment p4 June 30. 
PFLIMLIN, PIERRE, and others. La Press Agricole. E 85 pp11-27 April 20. 
This issue of ’Echo is largely devoted to France’s agricultural press. 
SKAGEN, AXEL. Noen Historie om Schibsted. D 22:5 p7 May. 
Anecdotes about well known Norwegian editor. 
SORENSEN, H. P. Franz v. Jessen. JD 45:4 p3 April 8. 
Internationally known Danish journalist dies. 


International News Coverage 


ANONYMOUS. “Keep Our Men There” Says Vernon Bartlett. WPN 41:1058 p3 June 23. 
Comment on work of allied journalists behind iron curtain. 

JosTEN, Joser. The Press Background Behind the Iron Curtain. WPN 41:1056 p6 June 
9. 


Labor Problems and Trade Unionism 


ANnonyMous. A. Hutt Accused of Communist Bias at Central London NUJ. WPN 
41:1047 p3 April 7. 
Communist editor of union newspaper is criticized. 
“Communists Do Not Care for Moxley Charter or Wages Claims.” WPN 41:1056 
p10 June 9. 
Communist editor of NUJ organ replies to his critics. 
“Join the Crew or Walk the Plank” Is Slogan for Membership Drive. WPN 41:1049 
p9 April 21. 
National Union of Journalists annual delegate meeting. 

——Mood of Grim Determination Within the Union. WPN 41:1049 p15 April 21. 
NU J president criticizes Institute at annual delegates meeting. 
Stavanger Aftenblads Pensjonsordning. D 22:4 p1 April. 
Norwegian paper’s pension plan covers all personnel. 
Unanimous View That Closed Shop Would Endanger Freedom of the Press. JJ 
37:370 p67 May. 

Brown, W. J. The Tyranny of the Closed Shop. JJ 37:370 p59 May. 
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Law of Communications 
AnonyMous. Lukkede Dorer og Pressen. JN 33:6 p89 June. 
Discussion of Norwegian journalists’ right to attend court. 
STAVNSTRUP, P. Pressens Kamp for en Fri Forfatning. JD 45:6 p3 June 1. 
Story of the Danish press’ fight for freedom. 


Miscellaneous 
ANONYMOUS. La Presse R. P. F. E 84 p14 April 10. 
Catalog of the newspapers supporting the de Gaullian Rally of the French People. 
FAENN, ENGEMUND. Fra Aalborg til Tuborg. JN 33:6 p99 June. 
Norwegian journalists help celebrate 100th anniversary of Danish Constitution. 
MEYNOT, JACQUES. Le Film: Support Publicitaire. E 87 p13 May 10. 
Elaborate French use of screen advertising is described in this and other articles. 


Newspaper Men's Organizations 
ANONYMOUS. Ballot to Be Held—Eloquent Appeal by Gordon Schaffer. WPN 41:1049 
p10 April 21. 
NUJ members to decide on relationship to international group. 


Newsprint 

AnonyMous. Advertising Rises as Rationing Ends. ANN 21:6 p1 April 1. 
Reports on Australian reaction to end of newsprint controls. 

——Board of Trade Profits on Paper Control. WPN 41:1053 p3 May 19. 
Operations of the fund used to purchase all of British newsprint. 

——Circulation Freedom Brings Marked Change in Readership of Nationals. WPN 
41:1047 p30 April 7. 

——Newsprint Production Up to 59% of Pre-War. WPN 41:1054 p3 May 26. 
British plants make some paper for U. S. A. and Australia. 

—Some Rates to Be Cut: Bigger Spaces, More Frequent Insertions. WPN 41:1048 
p25 April 14. 
Effects of increase in British newsprint supply. 

HEIGHWAY, ARTHUR J. What Extra Paper Will Mean in Magazine Field. WPN 41:1058 
p12 June 23. 


Official Relations with the Press 


ANONYMouS. The Government Attitude to the Press. NW 58:2613 p77 April 16. 
South African controversy over rights of the journalist. 

——Hronek’s Amazing Claim About “No Censorship.” WPN 41:1049 p6 April 21. 
A Czech official defends press system in his country. 

——Ontario Bill on Charity Bequests Affects Toronto Star. WPN 41:1048 pS April 15. 
Legislation would injure Canadian newspaper left in trust to staff. 

——The Press in Spain: Private Ownership, With Control by Government. WPN 
41:1058 p14 June 23. 

——Suspension of Civil and Military Gazette. WPN 41:1053 p7 May 19. 
Kipling’s old newspaper suspended by Pakistan censor. 


Problems of Communications Management 
ANONyMous. Australia’s Problems: Costs, Wages Outstrip Newspaper Revenues. WPN 
41:1056 p11 June 9. 
——High Newsprint Costs Have Cut Profits. WPN 41:1053 p4 May 19. 
Operating profits of London Daily Mirror discussed. 
—kKey Factor Is Balance Between Ad. Rates, Newsprint Costs. WPN 41:1050 p3 
April 28. 
Economic effects of increase in British paper supply. 
——AMirror Buys Big Interest in Melbourne Argus. WPN 41:1059 p3 June 30. 
London daily buys heavy stock interest in Australian newspaper. 
» ——Newspapers Facing Economic Threat. NW 58:2679 p275 May 28. 
Postwar pinch noted by South African press. 
——Paper and Printing: Australian Statistics. ANN 21:7 p29 May 2. 
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Reveille Circulation Passes the Million Mark. NW 58:2683 p420 June 25. 
British magazine gains 900,000 circulation in five months. 

JACQUEMART, NoeL. Considérations sur une malade et sur les agents de sa maladie. 
E 84 p8 April 10. 
A gloomy prediction that the press of France faces continuing decline. 

STRODE, RONALD. More Efficiency, Less Red-Tape, Take the Brakes Off in Production, 
WPN 41:1049 p23 April 21. 
Cost of commercial film reduced; other film trade news in Britain. 


Public Relations Activities, Private and Official 

ANONYMous. Cost of Government Publicity “A Gross Extravagance.” NW 58:2679 
p260 May 28. 
Wartime British minister of information criticizes peccetime budget. 

—— Expenditure on Government Information Services. NW 58:2679 p263 May 28. 
British publicity budget by departments in 1949-50. 

DE Nork, B.-E. La Presse Périodique Francaise en face de l’étranger. E 88 pl May 20. 
How use French specialized periodicals to better propaganda purpose? 


Social Responsibility of Communications 
BoMHOLT, JuL. Avisernes Betydning for det Politiske Liv. JD 45:6 pl June 1. 
Danish press coverage of political affairs has improved. 
PEDERSEN, POUL BRAHE. Tysk Presse i Stobeskeen. JD 45:6 p13 June 1. 
Formation of democratic press in Germany is not easy. 


Working Conditions of the Journalist 
FaRuP, BirGER. Bladerne og Bureaurne. JD 45:5 p3 May 8. 
Cooperation is needed between newspapers and newsbureaus. 





“Whoever participates in discussions of mass media is always struck by 


the recurrence of a familiar kind of episode. At one point someone will 
say that the mass media do this and that, and someone else will hotly deny 
the contention. Many of these disagreements are not due to differences of 
judgment but to ignorance of the facts. We actually are not sure as to what 
the mass media will do. The manager of a network is greatly impressed by 
the amount of money and effort he invests in an outstanding documentary 
broadcast; the critical listener is equally impressed by the fact that this fine 
event consumes only one out of perhaps 100 or more broadcasting hours. 
The publisher is proud of how much more carefully today’s newspaper 
separates news and editorial opinion as compared to the newspaper of 100 
or 50 years ago; the critic points out that he still can distinguish between a 
Republican and a Democratic newspaper merely by looking at the front 
page. 

“Factual information on the content of the media would go a long way 
to providing a sound basis for discussion and criticism. The best way to 
conclude this series of comments, therefore, is to urge such documentation. 
This country is rightfully proud of its many statistical services. We know 
quite well how many people get divorced and how much pig-iron is pro- 
duced every year. But our social bookkeeping lags woefully when it comes 
to cultural matters. Social research is probably not yet ready to give us 
monthly information on how many people are happy or unhappy. But 
nothing would be easier than to set up a service based on sound sampling 
techniques which would periodically report the content of newspapers, 
magazines, and radio programs. . . .’—PAUL F. LAZARSFELD, in Commu- 
nications in Modern Society (University of Illinois Press, 1948). 
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News for inclusion in this section . 
departments of journalism, staff appointments and changes, cur- 
ricular developments and the like . . 
fessor Price, School of Journalism, University of Oregon, Eugene, 
Ore. Notes for the next issue should reach him by October 15. 
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Alabama, Michigan State, Tulane, 
And Ohio University Accredited 


Four schools and departments of jour- 
nalism have been added to the accredited 
list of the American Council on Education 
for Journalism as a result of inspections 
made during the 1948-49 school year, ac- 
cording to announcement by Dr. Earl 
English, secretary of the Accrediting Com- 
mittee. 

The newly accredited schools are the 
University of Alabama, Michigan State 
College, Ohio University (Athens). and 
Tulane University. This brings to 38 the 
number of institutions eligible for mem- 
bership in the Association of Accredited 
Schools and Departments of Journalism, 
the standards of which coincide with those 
of the ACEJ. 

All four of the new ACEJ-AASDJ 
schools won approval for their news-edi- 
torial sequences. The advertising programs 
at Ohio University and Michigan State also 
won endorsement. The only other special 
sequence approved was the community 
journalism work at the University of Ala- 
bama. 


University of Illinois Offers 
Ph. D. in Communications 

The University of Illinois has approved 
anew program of graduate study leading 
to the Ph. D. degree in mass communica- 
tions. The program, put into effect last 
spring, is sponsored by the University’s 
Institute of Communications Research and 
administered by an interdepartmental com- 
mittee appointed by the Dean of the 
Graduate College. 


Numerous Staff Additions 
And Promotions Announced 


More than 20 schools and departments 
of journalism throughout the country an- 
nounced staff changes during the summer. 
These include new appointments, transfers 
of responsibilities of present staff members, 
promotions in rank, visiting lectureship 
announcements, and returns from leaves 
of absence. 

This following list is tabulated alphabet- 
ically by university or college. On new ap- 
pointments, the style followed lists the in- 
dividual’s name, most recent position held 
or university from which latest degree was 
received, and position to which appointed. 
In a number of instances other essential 
information also is appended. 


Bradley University, Peoria, Ill—Harry 
S. Watson, associate professor of journal- 
ism at South Dakota State College, has re- 
signed to become head of the Department 
of Journalism and director of public rela- 
tions at Bradley. Mr. Watson had served a 
year at South Dakota State and had been 
adviser to the South Dakota High School 
Press Association. During the war he was 
on the staff of Stars and Stripes; previously 
he had been assistant editor of Publishers’ 
Auxiliary and a writer for the United 
Press. 


University of Illinois—Arne Rae, ad- 
vanced from associate professor to profes- 
sor; Manning D. Seil, promoted from as- 
sistant professor to associate professor. 
Professor Rae is in charge of classes in 
copyreading and in publication manage- 
ment. Professor Seil teaches courses in ad- 
vertising and graphic production. 
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Butler University—Professor George H. 
Miller named director of the Journalism 
Research Bureau; Mrs. Katherine Cleaver, 
advertising director for the Continental 
Optical Company, and L. T. Sogard, vice 
president and copy chief of Keeling and 
Company Advertising Agency, both named 
moderators for a fall course in “Adver- 
tising Procedure”; course sponsored each 
year by the Advertising Club of Indianap- 
olis. 


Emory University—Richard Joel, assist- 
ant professor, promoted from assistant pro- 
fessor to associate professor in charge of 
advertising-management sequence; Ran- 
dolph Fort, director of university publica- 
tions and formerly lecturer in journalism, 
named associate professor. 


University of Georgia—Louis T. Grif- 
fith, former editor and publisher of the 
Eatonton (Ga.) Messenger, named assist- 
ant professor of journalism; Worth Mc- 
Dougald, program director of station 
WWNS, Statesboro, Ga., assistant profes- 
sor. 


Gonzaga University, Spokane, Wash.— 
Seabury M. Blair, assistant city editor of 
the Spokane Spokesman-Review, appoint- 
ed to teach copyreading and editing. 


State University of lIowa—John V. 
Lund, formerly of University of California 
Department of Journalism, appointed head 
of advertising sequence in School of Jour- 
nalism and College of Commerce. Profes- 
sor Lund was acting director of journal- 
ism at California in 1948-49. 

Merritt C. Ludwig, named assistant to 
the director to succeed Paul I. Lyness, on 
leave of absence to work toward a Ph. D. 
degree in communications. 

John S. Davenport, formerly of Indiana 
University School of Journalism, appointed 
instructor and circulation director of Iowa 
Student Publications, Inc. 

Walter Steigleman, associate professor 
of journalism at Indiana University, ap- 
pointed to Iowa staff to teach courses in 
magazine writing; replaces William Porter, 
on leave of absence. Mr. Steigleman also 
will work toward a Ph. D. degree in com- 
munications. 

Arthur Wimer promoted to head Iowa 
news writing and editing sequence, suc- 
ceeding Charles E. Swanson who resigned 
to join the University of Minnesota jour- 
nalism staff. 
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Dr. Arthur M. Barnes, head of the radio 
journalism sequence and director of the 
news bureau of station WSUI, appointe; 
also to chairmanship of graduate studies 
in journalism. 

Donald P. Schrader, graduate of Yank. 
ton (S. D.) College, named half-time jp. 
structor in radio news while working for 
an M. A. degree. 


Long Island University—T. E. Kruglak, 
associate professor and head of the De. 
partment of Journalism, promoted to a 
full professorship; Paul Gould, member of 
the Brooklyn Eagle staff who is in charge 
of newspaper laboratory courses, promoted 
to associate professor; Alben Phillips, 
member of the New York Mirror staff and 
copyreading instructor, promoted to assist- 
ant professor. 


McMurry College, Abilene, Texas—B8ill 
Holmes, sports publicity director at Texas 
College of Arts and Industries (Kings- 
ville), appointed instructor in journalism; 
will handle general publicity and student 
publications. 

Gordon R. Bennett, graduate of Baylor 
University and Hardin-Simmons Univer- 
sity, named director of public relations. 


University of Miami—James L. Julian, 
assistant professor of journalism, now on 
the University publicity office staff; he will 
continue to teach a section of advanced 
reporting and publicity methods. 


University of Michigan — Edmund 
Wooding, associate copy director for the 
J. M. Mathes Advertising Agency, New 
York City, appointed associate professor 
of journalism. 

Visiting lecturers on editorial practices 
to appear this fall on the annual journal 
ism lecture series: Waldo McNaught, pic- 
ture editor of the Detroit Times; Arthur 
Gallagher, telegraph editor of the Ann Ar- 
bor News; S. L. A. Marshall, foreign cor- 
respondent of the Detroit News; and Law- 
rence Prakken, publisher of Prakken Pub- 
lications, Ann Arbor. 


University of Minnesota—Charles T. 
Duncan, promoted from assistant to ass0- 
ciate professor of journalism; Harold W. 
Wilson, promoted from instructor to 4- 
sistant professor. 


University of | Missouri—Ellsworth 
Chunn, on leave of absence from the Uni 
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versity of Oklahoma, named assistant pro- 
fessor of journalism; will teach editorial 
writing and work toward a Ph. D. degree. 
Miss Frances Tucker, formerly with the 
United Press in Dallas, New Orleans, and 
New York, appointed assistant professor 
of journalism. George K. Morgan, former 
editor of the Calhoun (Mo.) Star, ap- 
pointed to teach photo-engraving and su- 
pervise the photo-engraving laboratory. 
Milton Krueger, former printer for the 
Oklahoma City University Press, appoint- 
ed to supervise the facsimile laboratory. 


University of Nebraska—George S. 
Turnbull, dean emeritus of the University 
of Oregon School of Journalism, appoint- 
ed visiting professor of journalism for 
1949-50. Mr. Turnbull was a visiting pro- 
fessor at Stanford University last year. 


University of New Mexico—Robert S. 
Gillespie, State University of Iowa gradu- 
ate with an M.A., appointed instructor; 
will teach courses in community journal- 
ism field and in advertising. 


New York University—John Tebbel, bi- 
ographer of G. H. Lorimer of the Satur- 
day Evening Post and author of other bi- 
ographies and histories, appointed assist- 
ant professor of journalism. 


Northwestern University—Christopher 
Garth, for many years with the Foote, 
Cone and Belding and the Barlow Adver- 
tising Agencies, appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of journalism; he formerly taught 
at Syracuse and New York Universities. 

Horace Coon, managing editor of Best 
Year's Magazine, named assistant profes- 
sor in the magazine sequence; he was for- 
merly associate editor of Pic and former 
editor of Smart Traveler. 

Fred Whiting, night news editor for the 
National Broadcasting Company central 
division, Chicago, appointed assistant pro- 
fessor in the radio sequence. 

Miss Virginia Coverdale, for seven 
years with Fort Wayne and Indianapolis 
newspapers and for the past three years on 
the Denver University staff, appointed in- 
structor in journalism, news sequence. She 
is the first woman to receive a full-time 
appointment in the Medill school. 


Ohio University, Athens, Ohio—Robert 
W. McCreanor, former reporter for the 
Toledo Blade, named part-time instructor 
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in journalism; he will assist also in the 
University News Bureau. 


University of Oklahoma—William Jack- 
son Bell, part-time instructor at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri while doing graduate 
work, appointed assistant professor of 
journalism to teach photography and pic- 
ture editing; he is a former editor of the 
Colby (Kan.) Free Press-Tribune and a 
former teacher in the Colby high school. 

Dr. John R. Whitaker, promoted from 
associate to full professor of journalism. 


University of Oregon—Ray V. Johnson, 
master of journalism graduate with hon- 
ors from the Medill School of Journalism 
at Northwestern, named instructor in jour- 
nalism in the radio sequence. He was for 
six years on the staff of the Beverly 
(Mass.) Times. 


University of Pittsburgh—Frank Butler, 
Pittsburgh attorney with 12 years experi- 
ence on the staff of the Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette, appointed a lecturer in journalism 
to teach the course in “Covering the 
Courts.” Jack Swift, chief of the news de- 
partment of Station KDKA, appointed lec- 
turer to teach “Newscast Writing.” Mar- 
jorie Avery Bernhard promoted to an as- 
sistant professorship. 


Stanford University—H. Lloyd Church- 
ill, recently director of research and plan- 
ning for R. H. Macy and Company, New 
York City, and 11 years on the editorial 
staff of the New York Sun, appointed as- 
sociate professor in the Institute of Jour- 
nalistic Studies. 


Syracuse University—Philip Ward Bur- 
ton, former head of the Department of 
Advertising, State University of Iowa, 
named professor of advertising. He was 
previously a member of the advertising 
faculty at Syracuse in 1945-46. 

Texas A. and M. College—Durward E. 
Newsom, master of journalism degree at 
Northwestern University in June and win- 
ner of the Medill School Harrington 
award, appointed instructor in journalism. 
He has had nine years of newspaper and 
radio experience. 


University of Texas—Alan Scott, assist- 
ant professor of journalism at Michigan 
State College, appointed associate profes- 
sor. Mr. Scott has had 10 years of experi- 
ence in editorial, advertising, and radio 
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work and has previously taught in the De- 
partment of Journalism, University of Cal- 
ifornia. 

University of Wisconsin—Dr. Ralph O. 
Nafziger, formerly of the University of 
Minnesota, assumed the directorship of 
the School of Journalism July 1. 

Graham Hovey, graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota and former bureau man- 
ager and foreign correspondent for Inter- 
national News Service, appointed assistant 
professor of journalism. 

Dr. Henry L. Smith, promoted from as- 
sociate to full professor of journalism; 
Lester L. Hawkes, formerly in charge of 
printing of campus publications, appointed 
an associate professor to devote full time 
to teaching; Scott M. Cutlip, formerly as- 
sistant to the president of the University 
in a public relations capacity during the 
Wisconsin state and university centennials, 
returning to full-time teaching as an asso- 
ciate professor. 

Grant M. Hyde, former director of the 
school, returning from a year’s leave of 
absence to devote full-time to teaching, 
concentrating on reporting classes. 

Bryant Kearl, released from part of his 
regular duties in the Department of Agri- 
cultural Journalism to teach courses and 
a seminar in the Letters and Science 
School of Journalism. He has been pro- 
moted from an assistant to associate pro- 
fessorship. 

Clay Schoenfeld, formerly in charge of 
editing the Wisconsin Alumnus and former 
director of University centennial publicity, 
appointed part-time instructor in journal- 
ism to teach feature writing courses and to 
assist Professor Helen M. Patterson. 


University of Wyoming—James A. Hull, 
advertising manager of the Laramie Bul- 
letin, and the Laramie Republican-Boom- 
erang, appointed a special lecturer in jour- 
nalism to teach a course in “Local Con- 
sumer Advertising.” 


Everest Resumes Directorship 
At University of Washington 
Professor H. P. Everest, who has been 
assistant to Governor Arthur B. Langlie of 
Washington since January, 1949, will re- 
turn to the directorship of the University 
of Washington School of Journalism in 
October. 
Professor Everest has been acting as the 
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governor’s “trouble shooter” and “righ. 
hand man.” He took the post with the 
understanding that it would be only fo 
the period during which the new governo; 
was “getting his house in order.” Professo; 
Everest has spent most of his time wres. 
tling with hundreds of requests from per. 
sons seeking everything from clemency to 
jobs. 

Since January, Professor Merritt E. Ben- 
son has been acting director of the school, 
During the summer, however, Mr. Benson 
was called to Washington, D. C., as a. 
sistant to Dr. Raymond B. Allen, presi- 
dent of the University of Washington, who 
is co-ordinating the medical services of the 
national military establishment. Professor 
Benson also will return to the University 
of Washington in October. 


UCLA Sets Up Journalism 
Major; Brandt to Be Head 


Joseph A. Brandt, former president of 
the University of Oklahoma and former 
Oklahoma newspaperman, has accepted a 
post as head of the new Graduate School 
of Journalism at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. 

Mr. Brandt resigned earlier this year as 
president of Henry Holt and Company. 
Recently he has been at Santa Fe, N. M, 
writing a book. 

Mr. Brandt was graduated from the 
University of Oklahoma in 1921, where he 
won a Rhodes Scholarship. He received 
B.A., B.Litt., and M.A. degrees from 
Oxford. 

He directed the University of Oklahoma 
Press and the Princeton University Press 
before holding the presidency of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma fror. 1941 to 1944. 
Before joining the Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, Mr. Brandt headed the University 
of Chicago Press. He was formerly city 
editor of the Ponca City (Okla.) News 
and the Tulsa Tribune. 

The work in the new Graduate School 
of Journalism, which will begin next Feb- 
ruary, will be for one year, leading to 
either the M.A. or the M.S. degree, de- 
pending upon the candidate’s ability t 
satisfy the language requirements of the 
University. Program “A,” as now planned, 
will be for students who have completed 
an undergraduate program in journalism 
or who have a satisfactory background of 
professional newspaper work. A student 0 
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this category will be excused from such 
basic courses as news writing and editing 
and will be required to do a dissertation. 
Students in Program “B” will be required 
to take the basic journalism courses. 


Weimer, Former PM Editor, 
Directs Journalism at Florida 


Rae O. Weimer, for eight years man- 
aging editor of PM in New York City, has 
been appointed director of the School of 
Journalism at the University of Florida. 
The Department of Journalism at Florida 
was raised to school status July 1. 

President J. Hillis Miller of the Univer- 
sity said the move marked an important 
step in expanding the institution’s training 
of students for journalistic work. The 
school will occupy new and larger quarters 
in the fall. Added facilities will include a 
larger newsroom, a journalism library, 
type equipment, and a larger number of 
newspapers and magazines. 

Professor Weimer’s experience includes 
work on the Cleveland Press, the Fort 
Wayne Journal-Gazette, Akron Beacon- 
Journal, Buffalo Times, Marion (Ohio) 
Star, and PM. 

Other members of the Florida staff are 
Elmer J. Emig, professor and former head 
of the Department of Journalism; William 
J. Lowry, associate professor; and John 
Paul Jones, associate professor. 


Eide to Head Florida State 
University Journalism School 


A new School of Journalism has been 
established at the Florida State University, 
Tallahassee. Richard B. Eide, professor of 
journalism at Oklahoma A. and M. Col- 
lege, will be the director. 

Earl L. Vance, who has been head of 
the old Department of Journalism at Flor- 
ida State, will remain as a professor in the 
new school. 

Director Eide assumed his duties August 
1. He was graduated from the University 
of Minnesota and received the master of 
arts degree from the State University of 
lowa and the Ph. D. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 

Dr. Eide has been publisher of a news- 
paper in Glenwood, Minn., and has been 
editor of the International Falls (Minn.) 
Daily Journal and the Martin County 
Daily Independent, Fairmont, Minn. He 
has directed public relations at the River 
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Falls (Wis.) State Teachers College and 
the Mankato (Minn.) State Teachers Col- 
lege. 

Before going to Oklahoma A. and M., 
Dr. Eide taught on the journalism staffs at 
the Universities of Texas and Oklahoma. 
For a time he was assistant managing edi- 
tor of the Tucson (Ariz.) Citizen. During 
the war he spent a year abroad with the 
U. S. Army University as journalism 
teacher and newspaper adviser. 

Dr. Eide is the author of Norway’s 
Press, 1940-45, North Star Editor, and 
History of the St. Paul Pioneer Press. 

Other members of the Florida State 
journalism staff are Professor Vance and 
O. N. Montgomery and Sidney M. Kobre, 
both associate professors. 


Sigma Delta Chi Research 
Honor Awarded to Gerald 


The annual Sigma Delta Chi award for 
research in journalism was granted this 
year to J. Edward Gerald, professor of 
journalism at the University of Minnesota. 
Dr. Gerald’s book, The Press and the Con- 
stitution, 1931-1947, was published in 
1948 by the University of Minnesota 
Press. 

The judges said: “Professor Gerald gives 
evidence of careful examination of a great 
deal of basic material relating to the at- 
tempts of the courts to interpret the mean- 
ing of the first amendment of the Consti- 
tution in a great variety of situations that 
arose in the period of social and economic 
readjustment covered by the study. His 
book has great value to journalism and a 
social value beyond its importance to jour- 
nalism itself.” 


25 Years at Ohio University, 
George Starr Lasher Honored 
Ohio University last spring honored its 


School of Journalism director, George 
Starr Lasher, in recognition of his estab- 
lishment of a journalism program there 25 
years ago. 

A highlight of the celebration was a 
special convocation at which Herbert B. 
Elliston, editor of the Washington Post 
and a Pulitzer prize winner, spoke. A por- 
trait of Professor Lasher was presented to 
the school by the Sigma Delta Chi chapter, 
which planned the program. The Athens 
Messenger and Publisher Gordon K. Bush 
were hosts at an open house, and President 
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John C. Baker of Ohio University was 
toastmaster at a banquet. 

In another silver anniversary observance, 
members of the journalism faculty were 
hosts at a reception for journalism alumni 
and members of the general faculty and 
the administration. 

Hundreds of letters and telegrams re- 
ceived by Professor Lasher were bound in 
a book as part of the historical record of 
the observance. 


Scholarships in Journalism at 
Oklahoma to Total $7,000 


Scholarships totaling $7,000 annually 
will be made available to University of 
Oklahoma journalism students in the next 
academic year by the McMahon Founda- 
tion, Lawton, Okla. Establishment of the 
scholarships was announced by Winchell 
Barber, president of the foundation’s 
board of trustees. 

The foundation was established in 1940 
by the late Eugene D. McMahon, Texas 
industrialist and former Lawton newspa- 
perman, and his mother, Mrs. Eugene P. 
McMahon. At first a memorial to Eugene 
P. McMahon, the work has been carried 
on since the death of E. D. McMahon in 
memory of both. 

Eligible for the scholarships will be male 
journalism students who plan to follow a 
course of study emphasizing economics 
and taxation. 

The awards will include: $200 scholar- 
ships to 10 outstanding Oklahoma high 
school graduates; $200 scholarships to five 
University sophomores and five juniors; 
senior scholarships totaling $1,000 and 
graduate fellowships totaling $2,000. 

Recipients will be chosen by the School 
of Journalism awards committee. They 
will be aided by the faculty in formulating 
their study program. 

Eugene D. McMahon was graduated 
from the University of Oklahoma in 1916. 
He was later editor and manager of the 
Lawton News. 

Another new journalism award at Okla- 
homa honors the late Gerald V. Under- 
wood, former publisher at Minco, Med- 
ford, and Fairview, Okla. Mr. Under- 
wood’s daughter, Mrs. Anita Underwood 
Rousek, Fresno, Calif., has set aside $200 
annually for a journalism undergraduate 
of high attainment in scholarship and 
leadership. 
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North Carolina Establishes 
Foundation for Journalism 

A foundation “to improve journalism 
education in North Carolina” was estab. 
lished in July by the North Carolina Press 
Association at its annual meeting. The as- 
sociation contributed $1,000 to the new 
organization—to be known as the Journal- 
ism Foundation—and made plans to raise 
$100,000 for it within two years. 

The action followed a report by Holt 
McPherson, managing editor of the Shelby 
(N. C.) Daily Star, on an investigation of 
the present journalism training offered by 
the University of North Carolina. Mr. 
McPherson was chairman of a committee 
appointed by the press association to make 
suggestions for improvement. 

The report praised “the quality of work 
done by the University Journalism De- 
partment despite obviously inadequate fa- 
cilities.” It suggested that more working 
space be allotted to the department, that 
instruction be expanded for rural journal- 
ism, that a typographical laboratory be set 
up, and that a system of internships be 
established. 


Pope, Louisville Editor, Gives 
Mellett Lecture at Georgia 


In the twentieth annual Don R. Mellett 
Memorial Lecture July 13 at the Univer- 
sity of Georgia, James S. Pope, managing 
editor of the Louisville Courier-Journal, 
called for “angry editors who will spot and 
cauterize civic germs before an infection 
takes root.” 


Mr. Pope spoke at the University of 
Georgia’s Leadership Institute in memory 
of the Canton (Ohio) newspaperman who 
was murdered in 1926 because of his cru- 
sade against gangsters and racketeers. 


“I am convinced,” Mr. Pope said, “that 
a good editor—and perhaps any good and 
useful leader—has to wake up angry every 
morning.” The daily job of the editor, he 
declared, is to reveal the hidden life of his 
community, and Mr. Pope insisted that 
only chronic indignation will drive the 
editor to penetrate the secrets of this 
“deceptively camouflaged subterraneal 
scene.” 

Mr. Pope’s address marked the second 
time that the University of Georgia has 
had the Mellett lectureship. 
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New Mexico Opens $125,000 
Journalism-Printing Building 


The University of New Mexico’s De- 
partment of Journalism moved this sum- 
mer into the new $125,000 building which 
it shares with the University printing plant 
and the student publications. 

Built in southwestern pueblo style, the 
building contains many improvements for 
its occupants. For the Department of 
Journalism it offers a new photo labora- 
tory, a news room with copy desk and 
typing tables, a classroom with drawing 
tables for advertising, and four offices. 

The student publications which will oc- 
cupy the building are the Lobo, the Mi- 
rage, and the Thunderbird. 

Two courses in advertising and two in 
photography will be added to the New 
Mexico curriculum this fall. Speed Graph- 
ics, 4x5, will be used in both photo 
courses. 


A number of other schools and depart- 
ments of journalism will have improved 
quarters for instruction this fall, or are 
planning new buildings in the future. 
Among these are the Universities of Colo- 
rado, Maine, Mississippi, Missouri, Texas, 
and Utah, Ohio University and North- 
western University, and Oklahoma A. and 
M. Their plans are listed alphabetically. 


University of Colorado—New classroom 
and laboratory quarters have been pro- 
vided for the teaching of advertising. One 
large room and two adjoining rooms now 
house new laboratory equipment and pro- 
vide an office for Bruce Smith, instructor. 


University of Maine—The Maine De- 
partment of Journalism now is centrally 
housed in Fernald Hall, oldest building on 
the campus. Space in the hall was taken 
over from the Department of Geology up- 
on completion of a new engineering build- 
ing. Journalism formerly occupied rooms 


in a temporary building once used by the 
Navy. 


University of Mississippi—A photo- 
graphic dark room has been completed at 
Mississippi. The room will be used for 
making prints and enlargements, while 
smaller space which it replaces will be 
continued in use for film development. 
Samuel §. Talbert, assistant professor, is 
in charge of the photographic instruction. 


University of Missouri—A communica- 
tions room equipped with high frequency 
receiving sets will become part of the 
equipment of the radio sequence at Mis- 
souri. Students will be trained in the meth- 
ods of auditing standard and short wave 
broadcasts for new stories. 

A “roving console” to be used in the 
training of radio news majors has been 
made part of the model station at Mis- 
souri. Composed of surplus army signal 
equipment and some equipment acquired 
by the University, the console will serve to 
train students for smaller stations, where 
they are obliged to be their own engineers. 


Northwestern University—The facilities 
of the Medill School of Journalism are be- 
ing expanded by the addition of two steel 
craft houses, which will provide one large 
classroom and eight offices for faculty 
members. 


Oklahoma A. and M. College—Larger 
newswriting laboratory groups are being 
planned by the Department of Technical 
Journalism with the addition of increased 
typing facilities and new amplified tele- 
phone equipment for the presentation of 
laboratory materials. 


Ohio University, Athens, Ohio—Com- 
pletion of specially designed quarters this 
summer enables the School of Journalism 
to carry on its instructional program in the 
same building for the first time in several 
years. In addition to well-furnished offices 
and classrooms, the school has a large 
library room, filing cabinets, and other 
materials for research work. Other im- 
provements include a spacious typography 
laboratory, photography and _ photo-en- 
graving laboratories, and an interoffice and 
classroom telephone system. A 24-hour 
wire service will be added this fall. 

With the opening of Ohio University’s 
FM station, the first in any educational in- 
stitution in the state, journalism students 
will become responsible for a number of 
newscasts each day. These will supplement 
the newscasts which they will continue to 
provide for the WOUN experimental sta- 
tion. 


University of Texas—The University of 
Texas has selected architects to work out 
the detailed plans for a new Journalism 
Building. Sketches of the building and 
floor plans were approved by the Board of 
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Regents July 8. The building, with furnish- 
ings, is estimated to cost $565,000. It will 
be a four-story structure containing 25,275 
square feet and will be completely air-con- 
ditioned. 

The building will house the School of 
Journalism and the University’s three stu- 
dent publications. The corporation that 
handles the publications is contributing 
$100,000 toward the building. 

Architects’ drawings and specifications 
are expected to be completed December 1. 
Contractors are expected to be asked to 
bid in December or January. 


. University of Utah—A newly equipped 
typographical laboratory will be in use at 
Utah this fall. The laboratory was pro- 
vided through co-operation of the Utah 
State Press Association, the Salt Lake 
Tribune, the Salt Lake Deseret News, and 
the Department of Journalism. Equipment 
will include a linotype, job press, two 
proof presses, cabinets, stones, and type. 


Journalism-Law Combination 
Is Being Offered at Georgia 

A combination course in journalism and 
law was outlined by John E. Drewry, dean 
of the Henry W. Grady School of Journal- 
ism at the University of Georgia, in his 


annual report to the president of the Uni- 
versity for 1948-49. 

Under this program, a six-year course 
has been set up. It leads to two degrees, 
bachelor of arts in journalism and bache- 
lor of laws. The arrangement provides that 
the first year in the School of Law take 
the place of the fourth year in journalism. 
The student must, however, satisfy all the 
specific journalism requirements, including 
the non-journalism courses and the par- 
ticular sequence of journalism courses 
chosen by the student. 

The degree in journalism thereupon is 
granted upon satisfactory completion of 
the first year in law. 

In conjunction with the College of Busi- 
ness Administration, Georgia has set up a 
course in “Management of Commercial 
and Trade Organizations.” This course pro- 
vides a study of the functions, programs, 
structure, policies, financing, public rela- 
tions, administration, and legal aspects of 
commercial and trade organizations. A 
student may register in the course for ei- 
ther journalism or business administration 
credit. 
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Luxon Gives 7 Suggestions 
For Co-operation to Guild 


Seven specific recommendations to the 
American Newspaper Guild for co-opera- 
tion with schools of journalism and with 
professional education were made June 28 
by Norval Neil Luxon, assistant to the 
president of the Ohio State University. 
Dr. Luxon addressed the National Con- 
vention of the Guild in Columbus, Ohio, 
on “The Guild and Professional Educa- 
tion.” 

The suggestions included: 

Significant preferential treatment to 
graduates of accredited schools of journal- 
ism by reducing the apprenticeship period; 
supplying of speakers who would appear 
before classes and meetings of student 
journalistic organizations; co-operation ac- 
tively and financially in supporting an an- 
nual lecture by an outstanding journalist; 
co-operation (or non-opposition) in the 
development of programs for summer or 
vacation internships on newspapers for 
journalism students and teachers; co-oper- 
ation in suggesting improvements in cur- 
ricula of the schools; establishment of 
scholarships for deserving students of jour- 
nalism; and awarding of prizes for out- 
standing stories in and top performance on 
campus newspapers in institutions having 
professional schools of journalism. 

Dr. Luxon traced the relationships be- 
tween the Guild and the schools of jour- 
nalism. He spoke in opposition to estab- 
lishment of associate Guild units in the 
various schools. 


Five New Courses Are Offered 
This Year at Medill School 


Five new courses, four of them on the 
graduate level, will be offered this year by 
the Medill School of Journalism at North- 
western University. 

Two graduate courses are in the adver- 
tising sequence and will be taught by Pro- 
fessor Charles Allen—“Advertising Market 
Analysis” and “Advertising Appeals and 
Measurements.” 

In the magazine sequence a new gradu- 
ate course, “Magazine Layout and Pro 
duction,” will be taught by Kenneth But- 
ler, president of the Wayside Press. This 
will be a workshop course to train students 
in creative research in magazine layout 
techniques. The other graduate course will 
be “Magazine Management,” for two 
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quarters. It will be concerned with busi- 
ness problems, income sources, and maga- 
zine financing and accounting. 

In the school’s Evening Division, there 
will be a new course in “Employer-Em- 
ployee Communications.” 

Courses in the radio sequence have been 
revised to strengthen the graduate year. 





Changes to Improve Editorial 
Curriculum Made at Illinois 

‘Changes aimed at strengthening the edi- 
torial curriculum and at enabling students 
whose primary interest is in the magazine 
field to do more work in related courses 
will become effective this fall in the Uni- 
versity of Illinois School of Journalism. 

Under the new curriculum, students will 
take either “History of Journalism” or 
“Press and Public Opinion.” Formerly 
both were required of editorial students. 
The copyreading sequence, formerly a two- 
semester course for three hours credit each 
semester, will be required as a single se- 
mester course of four credits. 

All editorial students will be required to 
take “Newspaper Law,” formerly an elec- 
tive. In addition to the three semesters of 
reporting required under the former cur- 
riculum, students will be required to take 
one of the following: “Magazine Article 
Writing,” “Industrial Publications,” “Edi- 
torial Studies and Writing,” or “Radio 
News.” 

The new curriculum also requires stu- 
dents to complete one of three courses 
dealing with the business side of communi- 
cations — “Principles of Advertising,” 
“Newspaper Management,” or “Commu- 
nity Newspapers.” 

Three new sourses will be offered. They 
are: “Advertising Media,” two hours, an 
analysis of various media in terms of mar- 
kets served and factors to consider in the 
selection of media, Vernon Fryburger, in- 
structor; “Graphic Production Processes,” 
three hours, a detailed study of the prepa- 
ration of copy and illustrative material for 
mass production, as well as a comparison 
of quality and costs of production pro- 
cesses and a consideration of personnel, 
equipment, and raw materials—Manning 
D. Seil, associate professor of journalism, 
in charge; “Advertising Policies and Prob- 
lems,” three hours, an analysis of actual 
advertising situations and a study of how 


such situations were or might have been 
met. 
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Army Officers Make Significant 
Findings in Wisconsin Studies 


“The Selection and Validation of a Rep- 
resentative Sample of United States Daily 
Newspapers,” by Lt. Col. Wendell J. Coats 
and Capt. Steve W. Mulkey, has been sent 
out to teachers of journalism in various 
schools. The report was undertaken by the 
authors as a research paper in partial ful- 
fillment for the master of arts degree at 
the University of Wisconsin. 

Colonel Coats and Captain Mulkey are 
regular army officers assigned to special 
studies in the Wisconsin School of Jour- 
nalism. Their findings were so significant 
that the Army ordered the officers to con- 
tinue their work and subscribed to 100 
newspapers for 30 days to aid in the re- 
search. 

The officers attempted to find key news- 
papers that the Army could study for a 
cross section of editorial opinion. They 
found that the study opened unlimited op- 
portunities for further research. 

A special grant for publication expenses 
was authorized by the Wisconsin Graduate 
School. Publication by a special mimeo- 
graph process was sponsored jointly by the 
School of Journalism, the Department of 
Agricultural Journalism, and the Division 
of Public Information of the Department 
of the Army. 

Colonel Coats and Captain Mulkey were 
commended for their work by General 
Omar Bradley, chief of staff. 

The Army has sent two more regular 
Officers to the Wisconsin School of Jour- 
nalism for special study. They are Major 
Reynolds K. Keleher, armored cavalry, 
and Captain George S. Pappas, coast ar- 
tillery corps. Eleven officers are now en- 
rolled in journalism at Wisconsin, one of 
three schools selected by the Army for this 
training. 





New York Reporters Honored 
By Long Island University 

Five New York newspapermen were 
honored this year as recipients of the 
George Polk Memorial Awards, highest 
journalistic tribute of Long Island Univer- 
sity. The citations were made at the second 
annual journalism dinner. 

Those who received  gold-inscribed 
plaques “for notable public service” were: 
Homer Bigart, the Herald-Tribune, for 
outstanding foreign reporting; Malcolm 
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Johnson, the Sun, for outstanding metro- 
politan reporting; Larry Andrews, Nassau 
Review-Star, for outstanding local report- 
ing; Benjamin Fine, the Times, for out- 
standing reporting in the field of educa- 
tion; and Albert Deutsch, Daily Compass, 
for outstanding reporting in the field of 
public welfare. 

The staff of the Brooklyn Eagle re- 
ceived a general award for outstanding 
community service. 

The George Polk awards were named 
after the Columbia Broadcasting System 
correspondent who was slain in Greece in 
1948. They are to be presented annually 
to the metropolitan newspapers and re- 
porters “who best exemplify the principles 
for which George Polk died.” 

Professor T. E. Kruglak, chairman of 
the Department of Journalism, made the 
presentations. More than 100 newspaper- 
men, publishers, faculty members, and 
students attended the dinner. Also granted 
at the time were student prizes in journal- 
ism. These were awarded in recognition of 
student service as part-time reporters, leg 
men, district writers, and columnists on 16 
weekly newspapers in New York. 


University of Washington Now 
Offers Public Relations Major 


The University of Washington School of 
Journalism is establishing a sequence in 
public relations for the academic year 
1949-50. Work will be under the guidance 
of Professor Byron H. Christian. 

In announcing the sequence, Professor 
Christian emphasized three major consid- 
erations—the rapid development of the 
public relations field, the social implica- 
tions involved, and the fashioning of a 
curriculum to cut across other schools and 
departments of the University. 

The Washington program defines public 
relations as “a planned program of poli- 
cies and conduct which will build confi- 
dence and increase public understanding.” 
In connection with allied fields, the Wash- 
ington public relations major will include 
required work in journalism, business ad- 
ministration, economics, sociology, psy- 
chology, and political science. 

The journalism requirements, said Pro- 
fessor Christian, at present form a sub- 
stantial part of the curriculum. This will 
not be true, necessarily, after the sequence 
is developed beyond the experimental field. 
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Until the School of Journalism can explore 
further the potentialities for employment 
of public relations majors, the student 
should continue to have a substantial pro. 
fessional course that will prepare him for 
a career in journalism, Mr. Christian add- 
ed. 

Students in other schools and colleges 
may take work in the field by permission 
and by election of specific journalism 
courses in public relations, news writing, 
and editorial techniques. 

Professor Christian is co-author with J. 
Handly Wright, industrial and public rela- 
tions director for the Monsanto Chemical 
Company, St. Louis, of Public Relations 
in Management. The book was published 
in February, 1949, by McGraw-Hill and 
was selected as an Executive Book Club 
“book-of-the-month.” 


Journalism Graduate Students 
Make European Press Tour 


Twenty selected graduate students in 
journalism from various schools spent six 
weeks this summer on a tour of Europe to 
make an “on the spot” survey of the press 
and world affairs. The tour was conducted 
by Dean Kenneth E. Olson of the Medill 
School of Journalism, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

The group visited the United Nations 
headquarters in the United States before 
flying to Geneva, Switzerland. The tour, 
involving a study of newspapers, radio, 
and film industries throughout Europe, in- 
cluded visits to England, France, Holland, 
Belgium, Western Germany, Denmark, 
Sweden, and Norway. 

In Geneva the students observed United 
Nations organization and met in a seminar 
with editors of Geneva newspapers. In 
Paris they attended two weeks of lectures 
at the Sorbonne on problems of western 
Europe and_ interviewed officials of 
UNESCO, and the European Recovery 
Program. The trip also included inter- 
views with British press and radio report- 
ers, seminars in Scandinavian universities, 
and conferences with leaders of Swedish 
labor and co-operatives. 

After the tour, students gathered in New 
York, where each wrote a 3,000-word arti- 
cle under Dean Olson’s direction on some 
phase of his “Foreign Assignment.” These 
articles will appear in the future in Amer- 
ican newspapers. 
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A. Gayle Waldrop, director of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado College of Journalism, 
spent the summer on leave in Newfound- 
land. Professor Waldrop’s classes were 
taught during the summer session by Pro- 
fessor Floyd K. Baskette of Emory Uni- 
versity. Zell F. Mabee was acting director 
in Mr. Waldrop’s absence. 


Frederic A. Pruett, instructor in journal- 
ism at the University of Colorado, spent 
part of the summer on the Williston (N. 
D.) Daily Herald. 


The Emory University chapter of Alpha 
Delta Sigma, national professional adver- 
tising fraternity, received the organiza- 
tion’s 1949 President’s Cup award at the 
biennial convention in Eugene, Ore., this 
summer. The award was made for the 
Emory chapter’s submission of the best 
advertising plan based on the theme, 
“United America.” Runners-up were the 
ADS chapters at New York University 
and Northwestern University. The Emory 
chapter, organized only four months be- 
fore it won the award, is the first active 
chapter of Alpha Delta Sigma in the 
Southeast. 


John Paul Jones, associate professor of 
journalism at the University of Florida, 
has been named one of five members of 
the awards committee of the Florida Press 
Association. The committee annually se- 
lects Florida newspapers for honors in 
news coverage, editorial work, community 
service, and mechanical excellence. 


“Advertising in Action” was the subject 
of a series of five clinic sessions sponsored 
recently by the Jacksonville Advertising 
Club and the Advertising Club of the Uni- 
versity of Florida. Faculty advisers for the 
clinic included E. J. Emig, W. L. Lowry, 
and J. P. Jones of the School of Journal- 
ism staff. Beginning in fall, the Jackson- 
ville Advertising Club plans to start a 
“Weekend in Jacksonville” program, 
whereby outstanding senior advertising 
students in state universities will be guests 
of the club. 


Several hundred original Jay N. (Ding) 
Darling cartoons have been given to the 
State University of Iowa. The cartoons 
will be put on file in the Iowa room of the 
new University library now under con- 
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struction. Darling, whose cartoons on con- 
servation brought him nationwide fame, 
was for many years cartoonist for the Des 
Moines Register and Tribune. 


Carroll Coleman, lecturer in typography 
at the State University of Iowa, has been 
named to the board of curators of the 
Iowa Historical Society. 


The Daily Iowan, student newspaper at 
the State University of Iowa, received the 
first annual grand award of the National 
Advertising Service for overall excellence 
among college newspapers in management, 
research, and merchandising. The NAS is 
a national advertising representative for 
college newspapers. 


Professor Sol Abramson, director of the 
copyreading section of the Long Island 
University Department of Journalism and 
former chief of the copy desk of the New 
York Mirror, has transferred to the Com- 
pass as city editor. James Aronson, in- 
structor in news writing and member of 
the New York Times staff, has transferred 
to the National Guardian as executive 
editor. 


George S. Hage, instructor in journal- 
ism at the University of Minnesota, spent 
the summer in England as adviser to a 
group of students studying under the Stu- 
dent Project for Amity Among Nations 
program. 


A chapter of Kappa Tau Alpha, na- 
tional journalism fraternity, was estab- 
lished last spring at the University of Min- 
nesota. Professor Charles T. Duncan is 
faculty adviser. 


Robert F. Karolevitz, graduate student 
in journalism at the University of Oregon, 
taught a course in typography at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota this summer. Karole- 
vitz, a graduate of South Dakota State 
College, is writing his master’s thesis on 
the effects upon newspaper readers of the 
Web Pressmen’s strike in Portland early in 
1949. 


Three teachers of journalism were grant- 
ed master of arts degrees at the summer 
commencement at the University of Min- 
nesota. They were Warren K. Agree, in- 
structor in journalism at Texas Christian 
University; Dean Campbell, instructor at 
the University of Wichita; and Jan R. 
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Klinkert, Jr., a former underground jour- 
nalist in The Netherlands and recently a 
teaching assistant in the Minnesota School 
of Journalism. 





A new publication, the Mississippi Mag- 
azine, has been started on the University 
of Mississippi campus under the sponsor- 
ship of Lambda Sigma, local honorary 
journalism fraternity. The magazine was 
issued in the spring semester of 1949; plans 
call for its continuation hereafter twice a 
semester. Journalism students in feature 
writing, photography, and advertising 
courses will gain laboratory practice 
through work on the magazine. 





The University of Mississippi Depart- 
ment of Journalism will be host November 
4 and 5 to the third Editors’ Short Course 
for publishers of the state. A feature of 
program this year will be the first Gridiron 
dinner ever to be held on the campus. 
Governor Fielding Wright of Mississippi 
has accepted an invitation to attend. The 
Jackson (Miss.) Press Club is expected to 
enact the political skits, and Hodding 
Carter, publisher of the Delta Democrat- 
Times, Greenville, will write part of the 
program. 


Plans are being made by the University 
of Mississippi Department of Journalism 
to establish a Newspaper Hall of Fame. 
Mississippi newspapermen who are select- 
ed will be suitably honored and will have 
their pictures placed on the walls of the 
journalism department. 





Virgilio Rodriguez Beteta, ambassador 
from Guatemala to Colombia, was an offi- 
cial representative of the University of 
Missouri at the Inter-American Press As- 
sociation conference in Quito, Ecuador, in 
July. 





Dr. H. R. Long, of the University of 
Missouri Extension Division, has begun 
publication of a monthly Grass Roots Di- 
gest. A four-page publication, it will fea- 
ture editorials from papers in the United 
States and its possessions. John A. Hogg is 
associate editor and Malcolm D. Coe as- 
sistant editor. 


Winston Allard, associate professor of 
journalism at the University of Missouri, 
is co-editor with Emily Lin, a graduate 
student, of Where to Sell Magazine Arti- 
cles. A comprehensive study of the non- 
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fiction market, the book will be published 
in fall by William C. Brown, Dubuque, Ia, 





The third annual Missouri Writers 
Workshop was held by the University of 
Missouri School of Journalism June 20-25 
in co-operation with the University English 
department. James T. Farrell, author of 
the “Studs Lonigan” series, and Kenneth 
Davis of Kansas State College were fea- 
tured speakers. Winston Allard, associate 
professor at Missouri, directed the work- 
shop. 





Professor Curtis D. MacDougall of the 
Medill School of Journalism, Northwest- 
ern University, is a member of a publica- 
tions committee of the Chicago Area Prop- 
ect. The project has recently published 
“New Shadows in Bronze Town,” telling 
the story of the project’s program in the 
Chicago Negro area. 


Professor Fred Litten of the Medill 
School of Journalism, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, recently was elected president of 
the Midland Authors Society. Professor 
Litten, in charge of fiction courses at Me- 
dill, has finished his sixteenth book, 
Treasure Bayou, an adventure story of the 
discovery of oil in Louisiana sea marsh. 
The book will be published in fall. 





Franklin Banner, head of the Depart- 
ment of Journalism at Pennsylvania State 
College, will be on leave of absence in the 
fall to travel and study in South Africa, 
Australia, and other parts of the southern 
hemisphere. Professor Donald W. Davis 
will be acting head of the department in 
Mr. Banner’s absence. 

The University of Southern California 
School of Journalism will use the Los An- 
geles metropolitan area as a laboratory in 
its reporting of public affairs course in 
the fall. All levels of government will be 
covered on both a beat and assignment 
basis. William A. Glenn, associate profes- 
sor, will direct the course. 





What is believed to be the first commu- 
nity newspaper readership study made in 
Texas has been completed by the Depart- 
ment of Journalism at Southern Methodist 
University. The survey was based on the 
April 1, 1949, issue of the Garland News, 
a semi-weekly. Findings were published in 
the June issue of the Texas Press Messen- 
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ger, Official organ of the Texas Press Asso- 
ciation. Martin S. Reese, assistant professor 
of journalism, directed the study; students 
from his Newspaper Management class 
participated in the project. 





The Advertising Club of San Francisco 
has established an annual scholarship of 
$500 for a graduate or undergraduate stu- 
dent at Stanford University. The first 
award was made in June. 





Dr. Wilbur Schramm, director of the In- 
stitute of Communications Research, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and Roland E. Wolseley, 
professor of journalism and chairman of 
the magazine practice department of the 
Syracuse University School of Journalism, 
were consultants for the first workshop for 
writers in the field of education at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, June 5 to July 1. 





Royal H. Ray, acting chairman of the 
all-University Department of Advertising 
at Syracuse University, has been appointed 
general chairman of Advertising Week for 
1950. The week is sponsored jointly by the 
University and the Syracuse Advertising 
and Sales Club. 





Lowell Johnson, instructor in radio at 
Syracuse University, was elected national 
vice-president of Alpha Epsilon Rho, radio 
honorary society, eastern region, at the In- 
stitute for Education by Radio held re- 
cently at Ohio State University. 





A three-act play, “City Desk,” written by 
Richard Pheatt, lecturer in journalism at 
the University of Tolede. had its premier 
in Toledo August 4, 5, and 6. The play, a 
comedy of the news room of a metropoli- 
tan daily, is explained by the author as an 
attempt to interpret the “very genuine, but 
peculiar, excitement of the city desk in 
terms of the theater.” The author spent 10 
years on the Toledo Blade as reporter, 
radio editor, business editor, and assistant 
city editor. 





Two scholarships of $300 each have 
been provided for the University of Utah 
Department of Journalism by the Salt 
Lake Tribune and Telegram. They will be 
presented for the first time in the spring of 
1950 to two Utah high school graduates 
who plan to study journalism at the Uni- 
versity. One scholarship will be for a man 
and the other for a woman. 
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Lester L. Hawkes and Carl A. Zielke 
are co-authors of a handbook, “Your 
Front Page, published by the Campus 
Publishing Company, Madison, Wis. Mr. 
Zielke is manager of the Wisconsin Press 
Association and Mr. Hawkes is in charge 
of typography and trade publications 
courses of the University of Wisconsin 
School of Journalism. The new book, the 
outgrowth of a series of panel discussions 
sponsored by the University and the press 
association, is intended to show weekly 
editors how they may improve their papers 
without additional expense or time. 





Gail E. Myers and Jean Shoquist, who 
received master’s degrees in journalism in 
August from the State Uriversity of Iowa, 
have been appointed to public relations 
positions at Iowa State Teachers College. 
Myers will be assistant in charge of the 
alumni service and Miss Shoquist as as- 
sistant in charge of professional recruit- 
ment and public school relations. 


Long Island University’s Department of 
Journalism is instituting a radio sequence 
with a four-hour-a-week laboratory course 
in radio writing and a survey seminar on 
radio and television. The radio writing 
course will be taught by Harold Hirsch- 
man, program director of station WABF. 
The seminar will be handled by Professor 
T. E. Kruglak, head of the department. 





Raymond W. Derr, former public rela- 
tions director and teacher of journalism at 
McMurry College, Abilene, Texas, has re- 
signed to become publicity director at 
Christian College, Columbia, Mo. He will 
work concurrently for a Ph. D. degree at 
the University of Missouri. 





At the request of the Mississippi chapter 
of the Society of Associated Industrial 
Editors, the University of Mississippi De- 
partment of Journalism will institute in 
September a course in “Industrial and 
Business Periodicals.” The course will be 
aimed at preparing students for work as 
editors of house organs. 





A new course, “Advanced Newspaper 
Practice,” will be offered this fall at New 
York University. To be taught by Ben 
Yablonky, assistant professor, the course 
will involve laboratory work and studies 
in the plants of suburban newspapers in 
the New York metropolitan area. 
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Professors Floyd G. Arpan and Albert 
A. Sutton served as administrative officers 
for the Medill School of Journalism, 
Northwestern University, during the sum- 
mer session, while Dean Kenneth E. Olson 
was conducting a special journalism tour 
of Europe. 





A magazine article writing course will 
be added in the fall to the journalism of- 
ferings at San Jose (Calif.) State College. 
Marion Owen Atkinson, author of more 
than 600 stories, articles, and novelettes in 
national magazines, will be the instructor. 
Mr. Atkinson is a member of the Screen 
Writers Guild and the Authors League of 
America. He was author of the motion 
picture, “Twenty Mule Team,” for MGM 
in 1939. 


A new textbook on feature writing, 
Modern Feature Writing, by Professor De 
Witt Reddick of the University of Texas 
School of Journalism was scheduled to be 
off the press of Harper and Brothers Sep- 
tember 1. 








As part of a program of internship in 
professional journalism, two members of 
the University of Michigan faculty spent 
the summer on daily newspapers. Elwood 
G. Lohela was a reporter for the Buffalo 
Evening News and Dean C. Baker was a 
copyreader for the Detroit Times. Both 
are instructors in journalism. 





In honor of the emeritus chairman of 
the University of Michigan Department of 
Journalism, the John L. Brumm Seminar 
Room has been designated as a “constant 
reminder” of Professor Brumm’s contri- 
butions as a teacher and administrator for 
more than 25 years. 





The first two of a group of foreign post- 
doctoral students who will come to the 
United States for two-year periods of study 
and newspaper experience have completed 
their academic work at the University of 
Michigan under the auspices of the Michi- 
gan Press Club and the Department of 
Journalism. Gerd Padel, Zurich, Switzer- 
land, and Rudolf Soucek, Innsbruck, Aus- 
tria, will begin work this fall on Michigan 
papers. Both will work on the Detroit 
News and Flint Journal for several weeks; 
later Mr. Padel will serve on the Pontiac 
Daily Press and St. Johns Republican 
News and Mr. Soucek will join the staffs 
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of the Ann Arbor News and Hastings 
Banner. On the Michigan campus this year 
under the same program will be Allvise 
Barison, Trieste, Italy, and Hanns yy. 
Stumpf, Munich, Germany. 





Clement E. Trout, head of the Depart- 
ment of Technical Journalism at Okla- 
homa A. and M. College, has been ap. 
pointed to the board of directors of the 
Public Relations Society of America, a 
newly organized group resulting from the 
merger of two existing societies. 


Donald W. Krimel, assistant professor 
in the Ohio University School of Journal- 
ism, Athens, has resigned to return to the 
University of Wisconsin to work on a doc- 
torate. 





James D. Thompson, assistant professor 
of journalism at the University of Wiscon- 
sin for two years, is on leave of absence to 
complete a Ph. D. degree at the University 
of North Carolina. 


The Graduate School of the University 
of Oregon has awarded $300 to the Uni- 
versity’s School of Journalism for a study 
of the state’s daily newspaper editorial 
writers. Professor Gordon A. Sabine will 
conduct the study. 


Robert X. Graham, head of the Division 
of Journalism at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, has been elected grand national 
president of Pi Delta Epsilon, collegiate 
journalism fraternity. 


The fourth winner of the Robert S. Ab- 
bott Memorial Scholarship of $400 in jour- 
nalism at Lincoln University is Kanu C. 
Okoro, a native of Nigeria, British West 
Africa. Mr. Okoro is to receive a master 
of arts degree in social science at Atlanta 
University this summer. He will spend the 
1949-50 school year at the Lincoln Uni- 
versity School of Journalism and will in- 
tern for three months on the Chicago 
Defender in the summer of 1950. 





Dr. Wilbur Schramm served as an edu- 
cational representative at the third annual 
Conference on Technical Needs of Mass 
Communications, held July 25—August 3 in 
Paris under the auspices of the Division of 
Mass Communications of UNESCO. Dr. 
Robert W. Desmond and Dr. Ralph D. 
Casey represented the United States in a 
similar capacity at earlier conferences. 








